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INTRODUCTION. 


The Tikopia ritual cj'cle Imovm as the ’.Vork of the Gods 
was the most spectacular of ny discoveries in this isolated coramunity 
in the British Solomon Islands Protectorate. Although a few of the 
rites had been briefly mentioned by the Rev. W.J. Durrad, and by Dr. 
W.H.R. Rivers, who used Durrad 's valuable material, there v/as no hint 
in these accounts that the rites wore anything but isolated perform- 
ances. It was only indeed some months after my arrival in Tikopia 
that I realised the complexity and highly organised character of the 
ritual. 


A knowledge of the cycle of the '"ork of the Gods is of 
basic significance for the understanding of Tikopia Culture. It is 
one of the most elaborate expressions of the system of rank and of 
the religious beliefs of the people; it has important economic aspects; 
it is related to their institutions of marriage; it sets the formal 
seal on their most fundamental form of recreation; and provides sanctions 
for many of their most basic valvies. From the point of viev; of comparison 
with other Polynesian cultures the '.vork of the Gods is of great interest 
since its analogies with such rites as tlae makahlki of Hawaii and tnasi 
of Tonga suggest Interpretations of them which cannot be inferred from 
the existing fragmentary and obscvire accounts. 

In this monograph (which is to be followed by a second 
concludirig part) I have concentrated on giving an ethnographical account 
of the phenomena, leaving for later publication the major part of the 
theoretical interpretation. This course has been dictated by the bulk 
of my material. 

In the account I have drawn a distinction between the 
events which I witnessed, those which took place d\n“ing ny stay but 
which through other occupation I could not see, and those which were 
formerly part of the cycle but have now been abandoned. Those rites 
which I did not see I discussed with a number of informants, particularly 
with the Ariki Kafika, the Ariki Tafua, and their sons. Since it was 
only a decade after the abandonment of the rites of Tafua, the reconstruction 
of them by the original participants may be regarded as substantially 
accurate . 


It will be seen from the account that I was a participant 
and not merely an obsei-ver when I attended the Work of the Gods. This 
naturally facilitated my investigations, though in a few oases the rules 
of tapu by which I was bo\md prevented me from examining closely the 
material objects used. In addition to my personal observation, I had 
many conversations about the organisation and the meaning of the ritual 
with the most prominent participants. % principal informants here were 
the chiefs and members of their families, and the elders Pa Rarovi, Pae 
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Sao, and Pa Fetatrta# I also had many discussions with other men not 
in positions of rank, who gave me therefore other points of view. But 
in particular T owed a great deal to the premier chief, the Ariki Kafika, 
who after his initial suspicion had been allayed invited me to participate 
in all his ritual and imparted to me a great deal of his unique knowledge. 
Without his co-operation and that of his eldest son Pa Fenuatara my work 
v/ould not have been possible. This is particularly the case in regard 
to the texts of the formulae used. I obtained these from each chief and 
elder who was responsible for a rite and checked them from other informants, 
but since so many of them were recited by the Ariki Kafika alone it was only 
with his help that I could obtain a full account. Most of these formulae 
were recited during the ritual in tones too low for the audience to hear. 

The correspondence between the different versions I obtained, however, 
leaves no doubt as to their substantial correctness. Put it must be 
eirphasised that all these formulae quoted are representative since they 
are recited as free formulae, absolute adhe s i on to a *b r ad il: i ona 1 set of 
words not being require3. To save space I have not given the original 
Tikopia text in cases where it is substantially the same in several 
successive formulae; in such cases the translation is taken from a 
native text in iry notebooks. All material in quotation marks throughout 
the account is a translation of native statements recorded on the spot, 
in nearly every case in the vernacular. It may be noted that the first 
drsift of this monograph was written in 1929/30, soon after I returned 
from Tikopia when the events were still fresh in my mind. 

The account presents a great mass of detail. This has 
been included because it is most significant to the people themselves, 
and to the structvire of the ritual cycle as a whole. In particular 
it shows the degree to which small items of behaviour have been integrated 
into a consistent scheme, and also how this integration still allows of 
the exercise of individual and small-imit privileges within the workings 
of the major institution. This involves a theoretical problem which I 
hope to discuss in a later publication. 

I am indebted greatly to Mr. E.R. Loach for making the 
drawings f rom ny original sketches, and to the Rockefeller Research 
Fund Committee of the London School of Economics for a grant which has 
assisted materially in the preparation and publication of the manuscript. 


Raymond Firth 



CHAPTER I 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE WORK OF THE GODS 


The aim of this chapter is to give a synoptic view of this 
Tikopia ritual cycle, with some general observations on its character. It will 
be realised from" the detailed descriptions which follow that this s.'/nopsis is 
not merely an anthropological abstraction, but is a coherent scheme recognised 
by the natives themselves. 

To assist tie reader it may be pointed out that the rites fall 
into several main divisions: a syanbolic act to initiate the cycle; a r&- 
sacralisation of canoes; a re-consecration of temples; a series of harvest 
and planting rites for the yam; a sacred dance festival; several memorial rites 
on the sites of vanished temples; and in the trade wind season, the ritual 
manufacture of turmeric. 

All this ritual is integrated under the name of the Work of the 
Gods. This concrete title embodies two concepts, first that of a religious 
sanction behind the ritual, and secondly that of the ritual as a series of 
obligations, involving the expenditure of goods and of time. The religious 
sanction lies in the fact that the ritual cycle is believed to have been 
instituted primarily by one deity, the principal god of Kafika, who at the 
same time is worshipped by the chiefs of the other three clans. But into the 
scheme are drawn also other gods and chiefly ancestors. Thera is no elaborate 
system of nythology to explain how the ritual cycle came into being. The 
Tikopia state simply that the deity of Kafika instituted the rites, and that 
they themselves are perpetuating his traditional doings. But this attribution, 
slender as its foundation may seem, imbues them with a strong reverence for the 
ritual and the sacred objects connected with it. Such attitudes of respect are 
described in the later chapters. They are linked with definite beliefs that 
the rites are essential to maintain the fertility of crops and success in 
fishing, as well as the general welfare of the island as a whole. But apsurt 
from the reverence shown to specific objects and at specific moments of the 
ritual, the Tikopia show a very matter-of-fact attitude. The ritual involves 
a great deal of preparation of food and other work in plaiting mats, making 
thatch, repairing canoes, and cleaning the scene of operations, and these tasks 
are carried out much as ordinary events are, with a great deal of talk, joking 
and grumbling, with some dilatoriness and evasion of obligations. The Arikl 
Kafika said to me "Lt is truly work, friend". Be himself displayed considerable 
devotion to his duty, in staying for a long time in Uta, deprived of company, 
and in rising early to perform his rites. But associated with this "business" 
attitude is an element of great interest and some pleasure; the people as a 
whole look forward to the time when the Work of the Cods will begin, and 
nowadays Christians as well as pagans enouire eagerly when the Firestick will 
be thrown. From this point of view the most attractive aspect of the ritual 
Is undoubtedly the sacred dance festival. Before I realised the full meaning 
of the Work of the Gods and had heard this title I was told about the 
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TaonataDgi, the dance to quell the wind, by people who were obviously 
looking forward to it, and I thought for a -tiiiB that this was actually the 
rtomp, for the whole cycle and the centre of it. So strong is the induoeoent 
to participate that 'a few of the more daring young men idio have joined the 
Christian faith sometimes let their hair grow - a sign of unregeneraoy - end 
attend the dance. One such case occurred when I was there. The young man was 
then barred from church for several months, but was finally iwadmitted by 
making a formal apology to the Christian teacher, accompEuaying it in Tikopia 
style with a basket of food. 

FIXING THE TIME FOE THE RITUAL 


A question of some inqjortanoe is the basis on which the decision 
to begin those seasonal rites on any given day is taken. The Tikopia have no 
fixed calendar and no names for the months or for the days or nights of the 
month. They count moons or nights oi the moon for specific purposes, as in 
estimating pregnancy or periods between events, but they use no tallies to 
assist them in this. The term tan, meaning literally 'a measurement' or 'count' 
is used for a season and sometimes for a year as a whole, but has no great 
precision. It is said that some tan have six months and others seven, or that 
after six months have elapsed the tan goes on into the seventh. It is In fact 
a seasonal period rather than a calendar period and refers primarily to the 
most marked climatic phenomenon in the island, namely the alternation of the 
trade wind with the monsoon period. 

This seasonal change, irtiioh is aocon^janied by changes in economio 
pursuits such as fishing, is tne main basis for the seasonal ritual, as is 
shown by ths fact that the ritual is called by the names of "the Work of the 
Trade Wind" and "the Work of the Monsoon”, respectively. About April the wind, 
after veering through several points, settles down to blow steadily with 
moderate force from the south-east or east-south-east and continues thus with 
hardly any intermission for about six months. (Since I was in Tikopia only 
twelve months I cannot say how much variation there is in the advent of the 
seasonal wind,’ but I gather that there may be several weeks.) During this 
period the temperature is often lower than in the other part of the year, clouds 
drift across the sky, and scmetiross obscure it for hours together. During the 
turmeric manufacture, for instance, a day of bright svinshine was a novelty. 

About October the trade wind dies away and is replaced by a variable period of 
normally light winds alternating with flat calms. The days are often very hot 
and cloudless. Occasionally the wind, idiich nay have come from any direction 
from south-west to north, suddenly sets in strongly from the north-west and 
may rise to gale force for a few days. Rarely, perhaps once a decade, it 
becomss a hurricane which destroys houses and crops. Such a hurricane occurs 
only in the raki, - the monsoon, and never in the tonga - the trade wind season. 
This is alluded to in a traditional soi^, and it is said that though in the 
monsoon the noise of the rising wind makes a man wake and go out in anxiety 
to strengthen his house, in the trade wind season he sleeps soxmdly. 

Though the main index for the "VTork of the Gods" is thus given 
by the seasonal change it is correlated with and corroborated by other factors. 
The Tikopia have no sidereal calendar but th^ do use astronomical observatisn 
to some extent as an aid in their time reckoning. Thus it is said that when 
the Pleiades rise then "the ooean has begun to bite" - that is, the fish rise 
and are plentiful. At this time also birds and rats raid the food crops, man 
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sots traps for them, and himself feels hunger. It is said that turmeric 
manufacture is sometime-s regulated by the rising of the Pleiades (this is a 
fakatauraaga) but that it is usually arranged without such reference - "it is 
made haphasard simply"# But the position of the stars is used as a general 
guide. The Ariki Kafika said that whan the Pleiades appeared above the sea 
in the east, in the dawn, then that was a signal for the Work of the Trade 
Wind to begin# At this time Taro, another star, still stood high up at dawn, 
but by the tixwe it had descended in the heavens then the work was in foil 
swing. Again it was said that the rising of Taro gave a signal for the 
approach of the work. 

The Work of the Monsoon is also so guided. When it is seen that 
Meuau, a bright star, has passed the zenith in the evening, then the time to 
throw the firestick for this season’s work has arrived. Saraporu, another 
prominent star, stands midway in the western heavens in the evening at this 
time; towards the end of the Work, when the dance festival begins, Saraporu 
has gone below the horizon in the evening. 

The Tikopia thus do not use these stars as definite determinants 
for the beginning of their rites but as general indicators and controls; their 
most important function is in giving the signal to prepare for the work rather 
than actually to begin the work. 

Another token of the approach of the Vibrk in the monsoon season 
is given by the arrival of the migrant tumstone (turl). This bird comes from 
northern latitudes every year about October. The Tikopia are ignorant of the 
real mture of the migratory phenomenon and hold that the tumstone oomes 
from the sky where it has been staying during the trade wind season# Its 
habitation there is called the Heavens of the Turi# "The tori ooms; they come 
down from the skies; an ancient tale in this land"# The Tikopia have observed 
that in the trade wind season there are hardly any of these birds about, save 
a few who "dwell constantly", staying all the year round; but that when the 
monsoon comes they arrive in crowds. I was told "now the turl is a token of 
the monsoon. As men sleep, the Ariki Kafika hears the turi crying from above# 
The turi have come down and fly wailing above in crowds. Then the Ariki Kafika 
says ’lifetn of the monsoon has cried* Nights there you are also’# Then he does 
the things in Uta here"# The ’nights’ and the ’things’ are the rites of the 
Work of the Gods# 

The condition of vegetation is also an important guide# The 
Erythrina, known as ngatae or kalokalo, changes its appearance with the seasons# 
It is the tree of the principal deity of Kafika to whom most of the ritual is 
dedicated, and when its red flowers begin to appear then it is the time for the 
Work of the Trade Wind to begin. When the flowers are fully out in a blase of 
flame then this is the correct time for turmeric makixig# Since the blood-*red 
turmeric is the pigment of the deity the symbolism is clear# A general token 
of the approach of the ritual season is given also by the maturity of the yam# 
When the first leaves which the vine has put forth, known as ran twapu, sacred 
leaves, have fallen, then the yam is ready for digging# Then, it ia said, the 
Ariki Kafika goes and throws the Firestick, and the Work proceeds. These factors 
all help to set the general time for the seasonal rites, but do not decide the 
actual day of commencoment. This lies at the discretion of ths A*“iki Kafika# 

He is helped to his decision by the natural phenomsna mentioned, but also by 
oeartain social phenomena# One of these is the confirmation of his intentions 
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by his principal god. speaking through a humn ssedium. and another is the 
eenerel opinion of the other chiefs and the people. Thus before the Work 
of the Trade Wind in June 1929 his medium Pa Motusio became possessed by 
the cod during a rite held after a thunderstorm. He asked "Will anything 
happen nowadays, or is it yet some way off?" The chief replied It is some 
way off but it has arriwed" •• meaning that the time was near* The god 
answered "Yea indeed, your moon there will stand" - he meant that the ritual 
should begin in the next mouth. There was some disagreement at this time 
between the Ariki Kafika and the Ariki Taumako. The latter had suggested 
that the Ariki Kafika should hurry up and get on with the Work, and held that 
the thunderstorm had cone because the Ariki Kafika had been staying on in Faea 
instead of going to Uta to throw the firestick. The Ariki Kafika held that the 
thvindor was siii? 5 ly a mark of the good nature of his deity in clearing the 
sky (which is indeed the usual Tikopia interpretation) and pointed to the fine 
weather which we were then enjoying as proof. Moreover ho pointed out to me 
very strongly that the time for the ritual is quite at the discretion of the 
Kafika chief. This is the position generally held. In this case ho said he 
would have been willing to lot the ritual begin earlier, but ho could not do 
so for fear of the yam, which was not mature \mtil than. 


To sum up: there is no fixed date for the seasonal ritual, and 
the day on which it begins is governed by the decision of the Ariki Kafika 
who is guided in fixing the time by the various factors mentioned conjointly. 

It is probable also that the chief takes into account the phases of the moon 
in fixing the time when the rites should begin, though I did not record any 
statement on this point. Since flying fish cannot be caught with the aid of 
torches when the full moon is up, the date is probably fixed so that the famga 
Taka rites will coincide with a time of relative darkness. This would seem to 
explain staterBnto relating to the moon such as that mentioned above. 


PROGRAM!®: OF THE RITES. 


The order of the rites of the Work of the Cods is traditionally 
fixed, though the space between them lies to some extent at the discretion of 
the Ariki Kafika. But any ordinary" Tikopia knows the sequence and can visualise 
it clearly. During the rites of the monsoon season I took down an account 
of those of the trade wind season from Pa Tarairaki, a man of the chiefly horise 
of Kafika, who however had no responeibility in the matter, I give this account 
here since by conparlson with the programme as actually followed it shows that 
the sequence of rites is not sinq^ly a matter of dictation by the chiefs but is 
oommon knowledge to the people as a vAiole. The account was given to me in 
running form with no proiq>tlng on my part. 


"In the nights of the trade wind the firestick is thrown; we 
dwell and then pluck the repa (for the yam rites - there is no faunga vaka). 

The next morning make the kava of the yam; the next morning to Takerekere, the 
kava of Pu Kta. Waking on another day the seed tubers are prepared (vttt), that 
is they are made sacred and the Work of the yam is made to them. Alter three 
or it may be four nights the yam cultivation is cleared; the morning after the 
tubers are cut; the morning after is eoaal aiitaru. The morning after the mat 
of Taisaklrl is cut, and the moniing after the noonday rite of Valeakiri is 
performed. The morning after the temples are re-carpeted, and the morning 
after come Kukuora end Taumako (temples }. The yam is buried. It remains there 
while the chief dwells counting his nights, it may be two or three. Then the 
yam cultivation is burned. The morning after ths fakaora is performed, and 
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the nomine after the yam is planted. The mominf after is aoanl to, (a 
secondary planting rite), ResiaJee is recarpeted. On the morning of l^e 
next day the sacred digging stick is stood up and the noonday rite of Resialcs 
is performed. On the morning of the next day, Kafika is re-carpeted. On 
the morning of the next dc^ it is Sonosomo; we go and clear. % who has 
prepared his roi carries it to Somosomo - he who marries into Kafika makes 
then his roi. In the morning of the next day Pa Rarovi makes his noonday rite. 
The next morning we, sa Kafika, do so. The next morning it is sa Tavi. In 
the evening the roi is prepared. On the morning of another day the kava is 
made and we disperse, going then to cut new aqueducts, and go and turn over 
the sacred turmeric, the name of which is the akoako. In the morning we go 
and make a good head of water - we sa Kafika - while the people of Taumako 
and Tafua go and turn their turmeric. Then letting pass some days, whatever 
they may be, when the waters have been increased and the digging out of the 
turmeric from the woods is finished, then filter sheets are sewn. 

On the morning of the next day the turmeric is grated, When 
grated the next morning it is filtered and its uruango is made. The day on 
which it, the akoako, is filtered, is that on which the turmeric of the chiefs 
of Tavunako and Tafua is grated; then on the morhing of the next day the turmeric 
of the Arikl Fangarere and the other chiefs is filtered - they are another 
ooD^any, The next morning the turmeric sleeps in its enclosure. As the night 
descends it sleeps in the rotoa. The next moiming the turmeric cylinders are 
prepared, end in the evening the akoako is baked. When the land is dark, it is 
brought out, and in the morning the chiefs ask if the akoako has fallen well 
or has fallen badly. If it has fallen well it is tied up and hung up above. 

And the turmeric of the Ariki Fangarere and the other chiefs is bsdeed that night. 
In the momiiig, other companies bake theirs and take it out. In the morning 
it is carried to Kafika and we go suid daub. We come then and in the evening 
set up the tooiaiigo. In the morning at dawn the spirits fly away, they are 
invited to go and we beat the canoes and whoop. Then the chiefs go and daub 
with their turmeric in their houses in Uta, Then we dwell and whatever may be 
the number of days that pass, Nukuora prepares roi - it is the house of the 
Ariki Fangarere in which the Ariki Kafika makes kava. 

The next moniing daubing is also done, and in the evening the 
people go and prepare the roi of Marae. The next morning the Iterae is cleared 
and Matanglaso and Rarofiroki are re-carpeted. Then in the evening the veto 
is performed; it is the day of sa Kafika, The imxt morning the vein is again 
performed - it is the day of sa Tafua and sa Taumako together. The next 
morning it is finished end we lay hands on the Intervals between the temples 
(a rite known as popo i « vasla fare). The Ariki Kafika says to Tafua and 
Taumako that Vakamanongi will fall singly, its umrenga will be perfonned 
alone. But if not it is done collectively. The canoes of the chiefs are dome 
all together. Than we go to Tai to carry on with the canoes. The next morning 
the maro of the canoes are spread. When this is finished we go to Takarito, 

When its re-oarpsting is finished we come and dwell. One man dwells and then 
makes the ururanga of his canoe, another man dwells and makes the uroranga of 
his oanoe. Now it is finished.** 
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This account shows in the first place how a Tikopia nan not 
responsible for the organisation of the rites can carry in his memory a 
sequence of more than thirty separate days. Reference to the actual programme 
shows that this is a fairly accurate description of what occurs. Moreover it 
is a good illustration of the verbal sjTnbolism of the Tikopia. The account 
is practically unintelligahle to the reader - despite the fact that I have 
translated it to make the technical terms as clear as possible. For almost 
every ceremony the Tikopia have a olichtf, a cryptic reference which cannot 
be imderstood without a very full knowledge of the actual procedure and the 
atp lftwa tions given by the natives themselves. The meaning of these statements 
will emerge in the following chapters. 

To facilitate reference in the following chapters I give here 
the programmes for the Work of the Gods in the two seasons, on the basis of 
what I was told and what I observed. The numbers refer to the sequence of 
events on separate days though since in some cases the intervals between the 
rites are variable, the total number of days occupied is usually more than 
indicated here. The names of the clans given in each case show the chief under 
whose aegis the ritual is performed. It will bo seen that the greatest share 
is taken by the Ariki Kafika. 

A. THE 'VCRK OF TEE l?0HS0QN. 


I. 

Throwing the 

fire stick 

Kafika 

II. 

Preparing ro± 

All clans 

III. 

Canoe 

rites; 

Faimga vaka. Day of the Chief 

All clans 

rv. 

n 

ft 

" " Day of Bldora 

ff ff 

V. 

fi 

tl 

" " Day of taurukuruku 

If IT 

VI. 

f* 

ff 

"Evil things" 

If ff 

VII. 

IT 

ff 

Faluga vaka. Vakamanongl 

Fangarere 

VIII. 

ff 

N 

Falnga vaka. Taumauri 

All clane 

IX. 

W 

rt 

" " Sacred canoes 

ft ft 


Yam rites 

Plucking rapa 

Kafilca 

X. 

tt 

ff 

First fruits 

If 

XI. 

ft 

ff 

Takereksre kava 

ff 

XII. 

ff 

ff 

Seed tubers uba 

(Ariki Kafika stays in Dta) 

ff 

XIII. 

ff 

ff 

Yam kava 

ft 

XIV. 

ff 

ff 

ff H 

ff 
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XV, 

Tam rites 

Yam kava 

Kafika 

XVI. 

If « 

Autairu; tubers cut 

If 

XVII. 

f1 tl 

Soani autara 

Kafika 



Resiake perfumes 

Tavonako 

XVIII. 

n tf 


Kafika 



Re 8 lake re-oairpeted 

Taumako 

XIX. 

w w 


Kafika 



Resiake noonday rites 

Taumako 



Vaisakiri mat 

0 

Fangarere 

XX. 

If 11 


Kafika 



Resiake, oil 

Taumako 



Thatch of temples 

Taumako A Tafxia 



Vaisakiri etc. re-carpeted 

All clans. 

XXI. 

H « 

Yam buried 

Kafika 


Ist night; premier temples re-carpeted 

All clans 



Kafika thatch “stolen" 

Kafika 

XXII 

11 11 


Kafika 


2nd. night; Thatch of Kafika 

Kafika 



Ara from Taumako 

Taumako 

XXIII. 

H n 


Kafika 


Srd night; Kafika re-carpeted 

Kafika 

XXIV. 

f1 11 


Kafika 


4th night; Noonday rites of Pa Rarovi 

Kafika 

XXV. 

11 w 


Kafika 


Sth night; Noonday rites of Tavonako 

Tavonako 



Ara reciprocated 

Kafika 

XXVI. 

fi n 


Kafika 



Cultivation burned 

n 


Freeing the Land 

All clans 



Temples re-carpeted in Tai 

Taumako A Sao 

XXVII. 

n If 

Fakaora of yam 

Kafika 



Teoqsles re-carpeted in Tai 

All clans 

XXVIII. 

If If 

Yam planted 

Kafika 

XXIX. 

ff n 

Soani to. Ariki Kafika visits Tai 

Kafika 

XXX. 

Mapusanga 

re-carpeted. Messengers to chiefs 

ff 


XXXI 


Proolunation at Rarokoka. Boi made 


All elans 
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XXXII. 

Dance 

festival. Taonatangl; 

day sa Kafika 

All 

clans 

xxxm. 

ti 

ft 

n 


day sa Tafua 

ft 

ff 

XXXIV. 

ft 

ff 

ff 


day sa Taumako 

ft 

ff 

XXIV. 

ff 

ff 

ff 


day sa Fangarere 

ff 

ff 

XXXVI. 

fl 

ff 

Uranga 

afi; 

night sa Kafika 

ff 

If 

XXXVII. 

fi 

n 

ff 

ff 

night 8 a Tafua 

ff 

ff 

XXXVIII, 

ff 

a 

ff 

ff 

• 

ff 

night 8 a Tatonako 

ff 

ff 

XXX rx. 

XL. 

XLI. 

ff ff 

Popo 1 a 

Takarito 

ft 

vnala fare 

re -carpeted 

If 

night sa Fangarere 

•t N 

All clans 

Kafika 


B. WORK CF THE TRADE WIND. 


I. 


II. 

III. 
TV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


Throwing the firestlok 

(Interral of three days) 

Yam rites Plucking rapn 

" " First fruits 

" " Takerekere kava 

" " Seed tubers uta 

(Ariki Kafika stays in Ifta) 

" " Yam kava 

tf fl If ff 


Kafika 


tf 

If 

ft 

If 


ff 

tf 


VIII. 


If n 
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IX. 


iltxtaru} tubers out 


X. 


Soani autaru 

Mats of Vaisaklri & Sao plaited 


n 


Fangarere A 
Sao 


XI. 


Soani autam 

Temples re-oarpeted 


Kafika 
Fangarere & 
Sao 


XII. " " Yam buried 

Ist night Nukuora re-carpeted & lesser tangles 


Kafika 

Taumako et' 
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XIII. 

Yam rites 


Kafika 



2nd night; 

Mapusanga re-oarpeted 

ff 

XIV. 

ff 

tt 


ff 



Srd night 

If ff 

If 

XV. 

ft 

n 


ff 



4th night 

If If 

H 

XVI. 

f# 

N 

Falcaora of yam; cultivation burned 

If 

XVII. 

ff 

ff 

Tam planted 

N 

XVIII. 



• 

Soani to 

Kafika 




Tafua & Taumako re-oarpeted 

Tafua & 
Tatimako 

XIX. 

Flora* thatch made 

Tafua 

XX. 

ff 

ff 

" day of mats 


XXI. 

M 

ff 

" " " aa Tafua 

n 

XXII. 

ff 

ff 

" " " sa Fusi 

It 

XXIII. 

ft 

ff 

" " " sa Rarupe 

It 

XXIV. 

ff 

"rubbish" 

' cleared 

If 




Res lake perfumes 

Taumako 

XXV. 

Eaflka thatoh " 

’stolen" 

Kafika 




Res lake re-oarpeted 

Taumako 

XXVI. 

Kaflka thateh 


Kafika 




Resiake noonday rite 

Taumako 

XXVII. 

ff 

re-oarpeted 

Kafika 




Resiake oil 

Taiunako 

XXVIII. 

Somosoino; day of mats Marae cleared 

Kafika 

xxn 

n 

noonday rite Pa Rarovi 

ff 

XXX 

ft 

ff 

" Pa Kafika 

ft 

XXXI 

ff 

If 

" Pa Tavi 

ff 

XXXII. 

Turmario rites. 

Akoako turned; aqueducts repaired 

All clans 

2XXIII. 

ff 

If 

" dug 

ft ff 
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XXXIV. 

T\irmeric 

rites. 

Kafika turmeric begun 

XafikA 

XIXV. 

H 

tf 

Other chiefs’ turmeric begun 

Other olans 

XXXVI. 

H 

ff 

Ariki Kafika daubs turmeric 

Kafika 

ncvii. 

tt 

tt 

" Tafua " '• 

Tafua 

XXXVIII 

f1 

• 

tt 

” Taumako " " 

Taumako 

XXXIX. 

ft 

tf 

Ariki Fangarere in Nukuora 

Fangarere 

XL, 

Urorenga of Maras, Kafika noonday rite 

All clans 

XLI. 

If 

ff tt 

Tafua and Tavunako noonday rite 

If ft 


XLII. Ifuafaitoka kava. Popo i a -vaaia fara 

Canoe rites 'Vaka manongi rite 

XLIII. Taumaurl rites 

XLIV. Takarito re-carpeted 

Fainga Taka of sacred canoes 


Fangarere 

All clans 

Kafika 
All clans 


The programme as presented here represents the full cycle of 
rites in the traditional form, as they were carried out until about 1918, that 
is about a decade before my arrival. At this time, however, the Ariki Tafua 
became a Christian and abandoned his participation in them. Moreover all the 
elders living in Paea followed his example. Thus in the ritual which 1 saw 
certain items were missing. These were principally the reconsecration of the 
canoes of Tafua and Marinoa, the re-oarpeting of the tenple of Tafua, the 
formal proclamation at Barokoka, and the ritual of Flora. All of these except 
the Barokoka proclamation, however, had their analogies in the rites of the 
other chiefs and elders, so that with the help of information from the Ariki 
Tafua and other people it was easy to see how the full cycle had operated. 
Moreover, the Ariki Tafua had not abandoned his manufacture of turmeric, and 
when I participated in it carried it through with the full set of rites in 
respect of his ancient gods, with the exception of the formal m aking of the kava* 
It will be noted that the ott»r chiefs have made certain ingenious adjiistments 
to meet this defection of Tafua, as at the dance festival, 

, The performance of the Work of the Gods is not purely an 

esoteric activityj it has a definitely exoteric side. The food provided for 
the ritual serves also the daily wants of the groups concerned, and its 
preparation is carried out as in ordinary domestic life. For ooncisenoss I 
have omitted a great deal of this eoononio and domastio material from sy account* 
Jforeover during the ritual cycle family life and kinship relations go on much 
as usual* When the Ariki Kafika is living in Hta, kept there by his religious 
ties, his family aoconpany him* One difference is, however, that because of 
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their conparative isolation these people are very eager for news. 'Whan I 
arrived in the morning I vras usually asked at onoe "Speech oonoeming Faea 
or not?", • meaning, was there any gossip abroad there. And people who oams 
over to attend the rites were asked "Did our village go out torohlight 
fishing? How itany?" and so on* 

The fact that the preparation of food is an important adjunct 
to most rites gives an interesbizxg index for time coirelation* As the fire in 
the oven house begins to bum a white column of smoke asoands from the roof 
peak and is seen by the people around the margin of the lake. They remark to 
one another "The oven of the chief (or whoever it nay bo) has begun to smoka". 
The houses themselves are hidden by the folisige but the natives know well the 
location of each. When important rites are in progress a ntaaiber of these 
smoke pillars are to be seen from afar and their sequence provides quite an 
efficient means of correlation when, as often happens, cooked food has to be 
assembled or exchanged by a number of different households. Other indices 
to the state of food preparation are the grating of coconut for puddings and 
the pounding of the pudding in a wooden bowl. Passers-by bear these sounds 
from a distance and so can advise other groups of comparative progress. 

Indices such as these obviate the need for any fine measurement of time during 
the day. 


Most of the ritual practices in the 'Vork of the Gods include a 
kava ceremony. A full analysis of this cannot be £ iven here, but in its full 
form the kava rite consists of four elements^: the offering of bark-cloth to the 
deities and ancestors; the recital of a long formula to them individually with 
the stem of a kava plant as the nedium; libations of cups of kava tr them; and 
the throwing of offerings of food and betel materials to them. The performance 
of the kava has, however, many variants according to the ritual with which it 
is linked, and many of these varisuits are noted in the following chapters. In 
brief, they result from the fact that the rite is oriented to different gods 
and ancestors, or to the different functions which these fhlfil in different 
places and on different occasions. 

Certain theoretical problems are raised by the material of this 
book but their answer can be given here only in eii?)irical terms. One such 
problem is the type of integration which exists in the relationship of the foiar 
clans and their con^jonent kinship groups. These elans are politically autono- 
mous, each under its own chief, whose decisions are not governed by any higher 
authority. In the religious sphere they are ranged in an order of precedence 
as followst Kafika, Tafua, Taumako, and Pangarere, But the Arlki Kaflka is 
prims inter psures and not the sole controlling authority. The question is 
then how do the elans and the chiefs maintain effective cooperation when suoy 
one of them is theoretically free to break away from the system? The answer. 

It would seem, lies partly in the religious sanction which attaches to the 
performance of the Work of the Gods, backed up by the belief that the Atm 1 
Waflka is supreme among the Tikopia deities. But this in itself is not enough. 

In a great measure Integration is achieved by the concatenation of the daily 
events lAioh as it were, carry along with them the chief and people of each 

^For details see ay analysis of Rank and Religion in Tikopia, 
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elan in the stream* To fail in cooperation at one point would have reper- 
oussions at many others* and it is clear that the Tikopia do look i^on the 
Work of the Gods as a coherent system of aotivitles* Moreover at specific 
points the chief of each clan and even the ritual elders of the most important 
component groups of each elan have specific privileges which for the time 
being elevate them to a position of pre-eminence and allow them opportunity 
for self-assertion and the expression of prestige. Apart from the Arikl Kafika 
the Ariki Tafua has his proclamation at Rarokoka and his utterance over the 
kava-house in Marae* The Ariki Tavmnko has his Resiake rites which he dedioates 
to the Atua i Kafika* and his presentation of the large food basket of the 
Ara o Pu for which he receives coitg)limsnt6 from Kafika. The Ariki Fangarere 
has his pride of place before the ten 5 )le of Muafaitoka. And elders such as 
Pa Rarovi* Pa Marinoa* and Pa Tavi have each their specific "days"* These 
special privileges are highly esteemed by the people of the group concerned* 

In the traditional Tikopia system these forces were powerful 
enough to maintain cooperation. But nowadays it is true that the Ariki Tafua* 
under the influence of a poweri'ul external thrust* has broken away from his 
fellow chiefs. But even in his case the factors mentioned still exert a pull. 
Thpvjgh a Christian* he grew angry when told that only a few of the elders of 
the Ariki Kafika were in attendance on him in TJta; his sons told ms with 
evident pride how their father used to recite the formula in Marae in tones 
that rang round the hills* and how oven the Ariki Kafika had to bond his head 
in respect on that occasion. And at one point it became a serious question 
whether the old chief would not abandon his Christianity and go back to take 
up the rites which he had forsworn. 

Another problem which emerges from the material is that of 
variation in Tikopia ritual. Broadly speaking one can distinguish four types 
of variation. Firstly there is that which is not culturally significant 
immediately* being a slight modification introduced by an individual performer* 
as in the amount of food aecumulated or the time allowed to elapse between 
one perfoimanoe and another. Secondly there is that idiloh is cultursJlly 
significant' at once snd is regarded as an error - as when the Ariki Kafika 
forgot to include the single "stolen" thatch in the repairing of his temple or 
to plant the sacred yam tubers. The third type is s variation of cultural 
significance* but which is classed not as an error but as an improvement — as 
when the Ariki Tafua suggested the merging of two daye of the oanoe rites into 
one and this was agreed to by the other ohiefsj or as when Pa Rarovi sub- 
stituted oertain phrases in his kava fonaula for others. A test here to the 
Tikopia is given by results* If the crops and the fishing are still successful 
and no Illness or other disaster overtakes the land then the variant is a good 
one, presumably having received the approval of the gods. The fourth type of 
variant is that which has presumably occurred in the past and which is now 
culturally established - as whan the house of Mapueanga tie leaves of cordylins 
on to their sacred canoe when it is being reconsecrated* or as when oertain 
temples have particular sacred objects which must be washed or otherwise treated 
specially during their ritual* A function of this last type of variant is 
clearly in giving an individuality to that particular rite and an opportunity 
for differentiation and special prestige to the group responsible for it* The 
problem of what constitutes an error and what an acceptable variant in ritual 
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cannot be examined hare. But it ie plausible to infer that variations tend 
to bo acceptable, first if they do not invalidate or threaten the whole ritual 
system of which they aire a part; secondly if they do not involve a radical 
readjustment by other groves as well as that inmsdiatsly concerned; and thirdly 
when they represent obvious economic and social advantages. There may be 
occasions on which variation is introduced on a large scale and cannot be 
effectively resisted, as in the defection of the Ariki Tafua. Here an attempt 
is made to meet it by adjustment which in itself involves a further variation. 

In the course of generations such variation may become part of the traditionally 
accepted practice. If, for instance, the heathen Tikopia can resist Christianity 
for another century then the anthropologist of 2028 A.D. may find that the 
simple assembly of the three chiefs at Parokoka and the splitting of the clan 
Fangarere for reciprocal presentations at the dance festival may have come to 
be regarded as the "original" forms of the ritual.* It may be put forward as 
a proposition for the study of Polynesian cultures that these have been much 
more flexible in the past than has often been assumed, and that what we have 
to consider in any single island group is not merely a mixture or fusion of 
elements from other groups but a very high degree of local variation, arising 
in part from consciously motivated individual change, and in part from the 
establishment of errors and defections from traditional practice as recognised 
cultural forms. To put the point in another way, Polynesian cultures must be 
regarded not as static arrangements resting upon an original fusion of diverse 
elements, but as a dynamic arrangement with a tendency to variation perceptible 
in each gene ration, and with a selective process by which some at least of these 
variations are built into the cultural lystem. 
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CHAPTER II 


THROWING THE FTEESTICK 


The opening rite of the ritiial season is the "throwing of the 
flrestick" (te po o te potunaa). The direction of this event is one of the 
special duties and privileges of tlie Ariki Kafika, the principal chief of the 
ooinmunity, and the choice of date rests largely in nis hands. When he has 
finally decided to begin the seasonal ritual he rises early in the morning and 
proceeds to Uta, the district where the most sacred temples stand. He usually 
has announced his intention a day or so previously to the other chiefs, his 
elders and the immediate memters of his family. If for ary reason hie decision 
has been taken hurriedly without warning, he despatches messengers as soon as 
possible to advise the Ariki Fangarere, the other chief who is associated with 
him in this rite, and to as many other people as he may think necessary. On 
such flying missions his sons or grandchildren are usually sent, but any youth 
who is at hand or whom he meets in the path may be pressed into service. These 
messages are of an advisory nature, and are not regarded as in^erative commands. 
People who are busy with their own work often absent themselves, a proceeding 
which is regarded by them as justifiable, though this view the chief did not 
fully share when I heard him coimnent on it. 

In the tonga, the season of the south-east trade winds, the 
attendance at the ceremony is small. On the occasion of my visit' in June 1929 
the party consisted of the Ariki Kafika, his wife and grandchildren, one of his 
principal elders. Pa Porima, and a kinsman of the latter, a s in^le good-natured 
fellow who was willing to work. In the previous raid, the monsoon season, a 
much larger group had attended, comprising the chief, his three principal 
cousins, his sons, his chief elders, including Pa Rarovi, and his co-chief, the 
Ariki Fangarere. 


The first-comers 'to Uta arrived soon after the sim had risen 
above the shoulder of the mountain. Without waiting for Instructions they 
proceeded to rake out with their fingers the oven in the chief’s kava house, 
and build a small fire, A long stick was laid in the middle of the fuel to 
provide the ceremonial brand over which the rite was to be performed, oare 
being taken to arrange it so that its centre porticai might be burned through. 
By this time the Ariki had corns and taken his place on the ordinary coconut 
leaf mat which was his seat at the roar of the house. The oven was in front 
of him to the left, his private doorway in the comer behind him on the same 
side, while his elders and other clansmen sat facing him at the other end of 
the hut by the common entrance. Such was the usual arrangement at any kava 
ceremony in the building. The position of the participants in any piece of 
ritual is regarded as being of great iiqjortanoe in Tikopla. 

Every oeremony has its domestic side as well as its social 
and religious aspects, end on the efficient provision of small details of 
equipment by members of the household depends the smooth functioning of the 
ritual. Food must be cooked and wrapped in readiness, water bottles filled anti 
at hand,- mats and other objects produced at the appropriate moment. The 
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performance of any piece of religious ritual is, in fact, similar to that of 
a play, an adequate rendering by the aotorsbeing conditioned by efficient 
organisation behind thh scenes, and by that presence of a nusiber of assistants 
who do not appear on the stage. This is seen most clearly when someone's lapse 
of memory about some purely practical detail threatens, to throw the ritual 
mechanism out of gear. For example, on the first occasion of "throwing the 
firestiok" at which I was present the chief forgot the cincture of bark cloth 
which he winds around his waist before beginning the recitation of any sacred 
formula. When he arrived in Uta he found that it had been left in his house 
in Tai at the beach village over a mile away, and it had to bo fetched. 

The women and children of the party wore settled in the dwelling 
hut a few yards inland from the house whore the fi^rostick ceremony was held. 
Formally only men and boys take part in the esoteric side of cewmonialj the 
domestic side, the preparation of food and provision of water, the plaiting of 
floor mats and arrangement of bedding, are the care of the women. This 
represents not so much a deliberate and conscious exclusion of females as a 
traditional division of spheres of interest; each sex has its own duties and 
responsibilities in the general scheme of religious ritual. Greater saoredness 
Is associated with the work of the men, but whenever their immediate rites are 
over they return to the common resting place, and the women engage them eagerly 
in everyday chatter and discussion of the latest news. 

After a while the fire began to die down in the pit, and enquiry 
was made by the Ariki whether the firestick had burnt through yet. "Heyl that 
thing, has it divided?" he asked. The oven attendant went over to examine it, 
then laconically replied "YesI" "Lay it down first and come to rub the charcoal" 
said the chief. 


One end of the firestick was pulled out from the glowing mass; 
it had burnt through in the centre as desired. The assistant laid it down at 
the edge of the oven and powdered a little charcoal on a stone. Then he pressed 
his right forefinger in it, and advancing to where the chief was sitting with 
folded arms, knelt down before him, and while the latter inclined his head, 
drew the fingertip lightly down his brow. The resulting black vortical stripe 
was a sign that the chief was about to conduct an inportant piece of religious 
ritual.^ Vthen the man retired he was careful to observe the ordinary rule 
of Tikopia etiquette and not turn his back upon his superior. The black stripe 
is known as the pani. I was first told that it was a decoration, but later it 
was described as "the panl of the god", in this case of the supreme deity of 
Kafika. It was also termed "a token of the faimga vaka". The pan! may not be 
applied by anyone. The proper person is a kinsman "in good relationship", that 
is a brother, a maternal uncle or maternal nephew of the chief. If no such 
man is present then the chief applies the mark himself. 

^The chief, being fond of a laugh, on a later occasion purposely jerked hia head 
as the mark was applied, so that it was crooked. This accident gave amusement 
to the audience, but discomfited the marker. 
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"Go end lay it downj lay it dourn out side" , said the ohief 
to the assistant vith the firestidic* It was lifted carefully, being eaored, 
laid on a freshly cut banana leaf, and set out under the eave of the house, 
its butt or unburatend pointing irnrards* Hew leaves were spread there before- 
hand as a carpet for it - a token of respect paid to objects or persons of 
distinction. A point of spatial significance here was that though the 
firestick ceremony was described as a type of kava rite, the stick was laid 
on the mundane side of the house by the oven and not on the more sacred side, 
as a kava stem would have been. 

So far the chief had taken no active pairt in the proceedings. 

Now he donned the ritual ganant known as the rlri, winding it in coil after 
coil about his waist, above Ijis ordinary garment. The riri is the special 
cincture doiuned for Important sacerdotal occasions, but its use is not confined 
solely to chiefs. It is the simpler counterpart of the robe or vestment of the 
priest in a fully clothed community, and its object is the same. It serves to 
mark off the person officiating in ritual matters, while the assumption of the 
garment is a preparation of the person himself for his approaching conmiunion 
with an extra-normal sphere of life. The chief then tied on the kaeoa, a 
necklet simply made by tearing off a pair of adjacent pinnules from a coconut 
palm frond. This is again the token of the chief engaged in sacerdotal affairs, 
since none but he nay use the palm frond thus, and even he will not assume 
it without occasion. This plain V-shaped green aecklet projecting stiffly 
over his breast is a striking piece of regalia, far more iirpressive in its 
simplicity than any bizarre arrangement of beads or other gauds. In Tikopia 
eyes it is the main symbol of chieftainship. At the conclusion of each day's 
events the necklets - there may be several by then- are removed and hung up 
by the chief on a bar at the rear of the house above his seating place, where 
others rest, brown, shrivelled and thick with mould. Being sacred they caimot 
be left to lie carelessly around. 

Now oame the most vital moment of the rite. The chief moved 
from his customary seat to the border of the oven and with legs crossed and 
hands resting in front of him faced the firestick, looking along it. In high 
tones, at first olesurly audible, then trailing off to a low murmur, he recited 
the formula, inviting ritually his fellow chief of Fangarere and those of his 
elders who were present to countenance or confirm this ceremonial act of 
"throwing the firestick". He concluded with several phrases of invocation 
to his deities. 


The actual text of the formula used, with some supplementary 
remarks, was given to me by the Ariki Kafika himself, "E oko atu i te pang^ongi, 
pu ko te umu, ttdca atu ko te potu fie kl te umu, na na na, notu. Tera fesiri 
atu kttou kl te tangata ne pu ko te umu 'Eu motu?' Earanga malt 'Eu motu.' 

*Poi 0 unu ki tua', 

Tera unu mai ki tua, kee o tuku kl tuauou. 

Tcdcal toku rlrl, saaae mai ko te kasoa, tau. Earanga: 

"Pa Taftiai Pa Taumakol Pa Fangarerel Pa Karovil 
Pa Porima} Pa Tavll 

Totou kai;^ure na fakaaaosao kl tenea tapu tenel 1 tana pongipangl 
ka pe atu ki ei 1 te pul o te fenua. 

Turoro ko totou fenua. 
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Fentia ka tu 1 a ko tatou* 

Mviet 

Sise e pe) e tapui ka e na taranga fnare a fait '^otunea ne pa naxiafl." 

Trans lationt 

"Arriving in the noming, someone lights the oven, and lays 
the stick of firewood in the oven; it is there, there till it parts, Tim 
I ask the man who lit the oven *Ea8 it parted?' 

He oalla to me 'It has parted,' 

' Go and drag it back*' 

Thereupon he drags it back hither, carries and lays it on the oven side of the 
house. 

I wind round my cincture, tear off the necklet, and hang it in position, 

I call out: 

•Pa Tafuai Pa Taumakol Pa Fangarerel Pa Rarovii 
Pa Porinal Pa Tavil 

Your assembled elders there give ooxmtenance to the sacred thing 
here on its morning will be thrown away for the barring of the land. 

Calm be your land. 

The land shall stand in obedience to us, 

Uariei' 

•The firestiok is not thrown, it is sacred; but its talk only is made: 

Firestiok was thrown yesterday.' 

This statement draws attention to the fact that the firestick 
is not actually "thrown" (pe) as the name of the rite suggests; as already 
noted, it is merely laid down on a prepared carpet of leaves. It is too 
sacred an object to be roughly treated. Sometimes it is not even handled 
by the chief, though apparently it is the custom for him to touch it with 
his fingers and thus make contact with it before it is finally set out under 
the saves. 


The meaning of the formula is briefly: the 'barring of the 
land' refers to the tapu on noise and public amusement; the 'calm' is desired 
to facilitate fishing; the names cited are those of chiefs and elders who by 
implication oonciir with the act of the chief in performing the rite. Additional 
phrases may be added as occasion warrants. Thus when I heard the Ariki recite 
the formula during the actml ceremony he reinforced it with an invocation 
for the wind to drop, using the honorific form of words: 

"Tuku te kasoa tapu ka me ki raro" 

"Lay down the sacred necklet to sleep down below", since a hi^ 
wind had prevented the canoes from going out to fish for some days past. Be 
then concluded with the appeal 

"ni finia mo te kava 
ao atu ki te ra ka to na 
■aria". 

"Anything weighty for the kava 
Gather together to the setting sun 
Ifarie." 
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This is one of the chersoteristio endings of the kava formulae, inviting 
the gods to remove oppressive influences# 

When the recital of the formula was ended the fire-stick 
was left in position under the eave sAiile arrangements were made to prepaiw 
the food without which no ceremony of any iit 5 >ortanoe can ever be carried out. 

It is essential to make these offerings to the gods. 

The quantity of food prepared at these ceremonies was roughly 
proportionate to the number of people engaged at the time. Thus the Ariki 
gave orders on this occasion "Get some masl (paste of taro etc., mixed with 
coconut cream) to nrnke a little food bowl for us friends. 7/e are not many, and 
the portions for offerings are only three" 

f 

Usually one of the party is sent off to the orchards to bring 
back the coconuts required. 7/hen it is desired to hasten proceedings, however, 
or nuts of the right stage of maturity are difficult to obtain, a small reserve 
store slung in pairs over a beam of the house inside is utilised. This is 
termed the fakana and is regarded as being saci^d, in that the nuts aw intended 
for religious purposes only; they are never used to embellish an ordinary 
meal. When they are taken, fresh nuts are hung up almost immediately to 
replace them. This was done on the second occasion on which I was present, 
though coconuts were scarce at the time. 

In this case, as in many others, the preparation of the food 
occupied a long time, and it was not till several hours after the firestick 
rite that the oven was finally ready for the second part of the ritual. 

The second or confirmatory part follows at once upon the 
coa?>letion of the food arrangements. It consists essentially of the ritual 
of the kava, which is the fundamental feature of all Tikopia religious life. 

This practice involves a set of offerings to his ancestors by the chief or 
elder who. is entitled to officiate; the recital of their names with appropriate 
invocations to them; and the association of this with the kava, in the form 
of a stem of the plant used as a vehicle of the formulae, or of libations of 
the liquid prepared from the chewed root. The kava ceremony has many 
modifications and a great variety of atua ( sv?)ematural beings) to whom it is 
addressed. In its most general type, however, the kava follows a definite 
foniml order of events, and is intended not so much as an uniq\w specific rite 
as a confirmation of some other individual ritual act. It sets the seal i;^on 
this, places it before the notice of the appropriate deities and thus relates 
it to the general universe of religious affairs# 

On this occasion the kava invocation was very long, since the 
chief iqppealed to all his deities and ancestors. A typical phrase that I 
caught was "To se raorao mo mailonga o tatou fekau ku fai", "Let a calm fall for 
a token of our work that has been performed". 


^*A full description of the kava rite end its variations will bo given in 
Rank and Raligion in TEUcopla. 
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After tha kava rite a meal was eaten from the food prepared, 
including the offerings; and the party then dispersed. 

THE MEANING OF THE FIRESTICK RITE 

The reader will ask what is the naning of this act of 
“throwing" the firestiok. V!hat is the significance of opening the oyole of 
the Work of the Gods by burning a piece of wood, and adiy is it described 
as "thrown"? It may be said at once that the natiwes had no specific reply 
to my queries on these points. They said that it was the custom from of 
old, and that there was no legend concerning its origin or meaning. One can 
see a fairly obvious symbolism in burning the stick in two, a symbolic act 
of paurtiiig, of separating the sacred from the profane period. But I oould get 
no definite native statement of this general inter^Iretation. Moreover, it is 
the rite as a whole and not the moment of the burning of the stick that sets 
the seal of saoredness on the land, nor is the pronouncement of the words 
"sacred thing" a specific moment at which the interdiction comes into force. 

The firestiok must be regarded as a traditionalised symbol, in which the 
original meaning has been swallowed up in its present general context. 

Nor do the linguistic usages help in fTjrther interpretation. 

The term potTp’nea means literally "bit of a thi^"} potu being a short pieoe, 
as potu maai, an end of barkcloth, and nea being the general word, for thing. 

In ordinary speech potu nea is used specifically for a bit of firewood. The 
word pe again, means ordinarily "throw", as pe kl atea, throw it sway. It 
has a less Violent significcuioe, however, in some oases, as in the expression 
pe tua, "turn one's back”. That the general meaning of "throw" is present to 
the natives in the firestiok rite is seen ly the explanation of the Ariki 
Kafika quoted above, when he felt it necessary to tell me that it was only 
a manner of speaking to say that the stick was pe* 

Henoe the use of the firestiok, its burning and its orientation 
have their meaning for the Tikopia as traditional usages with definite values 
attached, values in which the sanctity of the occasion, the ritual position 
of the Ariki Eaflka as the premier chief of the island, and the interdiction 
that follows the rite all form a part. 

The meaning of the rite will be better understood sifter an 
examination of its immediate effects. The performance of this symbolic act, 
brief as it is, has now rendered the land tiqra and formally instituted the 
period of the sacred ceremonies. From this moment the way of life of the 
people changes and receives a fresh orientation. They must now act circumspeotly; 
no one is expected to shout or make other loud noise in ths whole island, no 
parties may sit out on the beach and talk, as is their wont, and dancing, the 
favourite evening amusement, is suspended. At night people are si^posed to 
sit within their houses, and the Ariki Rafika may even periodloally patrol 
the paths to see that this prohibition is observed. As a rule, however, 
he remains within doors, and the #xecutive control of the island is left to 
the chiefs of Tafua and Taumako. The Ariki Tafua said to me - even though 


1 . 

The word potu, with long o is different, and means a village. 
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ha was now a Christian - "The Ariki Kafika rnsraly slts} 1 and my brother 
of Taumako guard the land. Not a man may whoop I" 

Hathar mora latitude is allowed to the people of Kafika elan 
than to others to walk abroad at this tine, the reason being that their 
principal deity is the originator and basis (taflte) of all the ritual, and 
their proprietary rights are therefore stronger. 

On the whole, these restrictions are fairly closely observed. 

To the casual passer-by the absence of folk on the beach and under the trees 
gives the village the appearance of being almost deserted - the main element 
of life being provided by children, #10 are always difficult to restrain 
eos^letely. In the monsoon season the villagers did not even go to bring 
in food from the cultivatiofia on the day on idiich the firestick was 
oeremonial ised. The ttpu of the trade-wind season is less rigid. During 
wy last month of residence the sacred time came round again, the firestick 
was thrown, and the land became ta^ii, but the young people still continued 
to dance in Potu sa Kafika, a village near the south end of the beach. Those 
in Namo refrained since they were directly across the lake from the quarters 
of the chief in Uta, But the former hamlet, being round the shoulder of the 
mountain ridge, was out of his ken, and the boat of their sovoad ing-board in 
the dance could not be heard. When the chief later came to hoar of it he 
muttered remarks about hurricanes which might come and open the eyes of the 
disturbers of the tsftu, but nothing more was done. If he had aottially 
happened upon such a dancing party they would have scattered before him, but 
dieoreet enjoyment is allowed unoheoked in this season. 

To forua for any reason, to shout or yell the conventional 
lefui a shriek of fear or anger, is banned, and a deliberate breach of this 
rule is regarded as an offence. An illustration may be given. While the party 
were waiting in the kava house for the firestick to be burnt a screech of 
"lefoi" was heard at a little distanoe. At once the chief sent off a lad to 
enquire idio was the irahsgressor and why. After being away for a considerable 
time the boy returned to announce that it was one of his brothers-in-law in 
an orchard close by and that he had whooped in anger at having found some of 
his coconuts stolen. He had set up a tapu sign to prevent interference and 
had returned to find both green and dry nuts taken, **Why didn’t he give you 
a pair of coconuts to bring back?" interirupted the chief - his idea being that 
a man who yells at such a time ought to offer some ooapensation. But nons 
was forthooming. One of the attendant elders g runted > "Didn't he see that 
the oven in the house here had begun to smoke?". In other words he should have 
noticed by this token that the ceremony was in progress and refrained from 
giving vent to his annoyanoa. All were indignant at his breach of the 
observance, but this soon passed off in the talk about the prevalenoe of theft 
in the cultivations, which was very rife at the time, and which indeed excused 
the offence. 


Any loud noise or report is anathema at this time, partloularly 
In the district of Uta, at the izmer comer of the lake, idiich is the soena 
of tbs most sacred rites. On one occasion when I was with him the Ariki Kafika 
showed soms forethought. On his way to Uta in the mornixig he stepped aside 
to the house of one of the principal elders of the island, a men not of 
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his own olwn, who had a oultlration in T»fca, and told hla to go and out 
down a sago pain to provide food for hlaself and ehildren - the firestiok 
was going to be throwiu The ring of his axe could not be allowed to profane 
the silence of the sacred place once the rite had been perfomed, so the nan 
hastily obtained assistance and coapleted the woric before the oven in the 
house of the chief was ready* 

SUBSEQUENT ACTIVITY 

The throwing of the firestiok is a significant event for all 
the people of the island though so few of them attend the actual oeremony* 

It nsans tint they must obey certain rules of tapu, and it marks the opening 
of a season of exciteneint and hard work, of submissj-on to. a definite and 
rigid routine. Hence great interest is always taken in the movements of 
the Ariki Kafika about this tins, and gossip soon passes the word round that 
he has gone to perform the sacred rite. When once it is learnt that the 
firestiok has been thrown the next question is how many days will be allowed 
to elapse before the actual woric of the ceremonial cycle begins. This lies 
at the discretion of the Ariki Kafika. At t he conclusion of the firestiok 
rite the people ask him "How many days shall we allow to pass over?** He 
answers formally "Pass over some days to cut dried mats". By this is meant that 
sufficient time will be alloived for coconut leaf to be cut and plaited into 
floor mats, which must dry properly for use. 

Those people who have to provide mots as part of their duties 
then set to work to prepare them. The men or boys of the household go out, olind) 
the palms, and cut down the amount of leaf required, then carry it home, four 
or five of the large leaves being a usual load. The women split each leaf, 
beginning at the tip, and tear off the two sides with fronds attached, rejecting 
the thick mid-rib. The two sets of fronds are then laid side by side, and 
plaited, at first with a twill pattern, but finishing off with a check when 
within a few' inches of the border. The result is a long trapezoidal mat 
tapering from head to tail in accordance with the taper of the original leaf.**” 

Meanwhile the chief observes the condition of the sea, since 
it must be calm enough to allow of fishing at the conclusion of the canoe 
ceremonies. When ho judges that the weather is becoming suitable he sends a 
messenger round to the other throe chiefs with the laconic communication: "Your 
sacred things make rol tomorrow" ( *Dtou nsa tapu • fai roi apongipongl" ) . The 
chiefs assent "loj" "Yes". The reference to "sacred things" is to the objects 
of high religious inportanoe associated with the canoe ritual. The roi is a 
special typo of food used at the kava ceremony which prefaces the lifting 
down of these objects from their place in the house and the carrying of them 
to the canoe stations in the beach villages. 


Native etiquette takes seoount of the form of the mat, and the head (ura) is 
superior as a seating position to the tail (marl), a fact which enters into 
the arrangement and disposal of mats in all social and religious life. The 
diagrams of ceremonies show the way in which the tapakau are laid. It is a formal 
feature of the occasion. 
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The peculiar feature of the roi is that the food is prepared 
fiT<H put into the oven in the evening, .left to oook throughout the nighfc and 
then removed the next morning for use in the ritual. On the morning after 
-Uie reception of the message from the Ariki Kafika the chiefs sent out 
meinbers of their households and other olansfolk to collect food. This consists 
of taro and breadfruit. It is brought to the respective chief’s houses in 
TIta, where by custom the roi is made,^ The ground is first carpeted with 
coconut leayes, a mat is then laid on top - the spot is carpeted since the 
roi is sacred. On this are placed leaves of the swamp taro which are large 
and thick, and above them leaves of limp, scorched banana. These latter are 

laid crosswise one over the other. Then leaves of taro, termed pota, are 
carefully placed on top again, reverse side uppermost. All these leaves are 
the wrappings of the roi end the innermost of them, the pota, with vatl, a 
kind of spinach, are eaten.* Those of banana aixl swaB|> taro are unfit for 
food. During this phase of the work the coconuts are grated and converted 
into cream. A few handfuls of sago flour are mixed with it to thicken it 
and give body to the food when cooked. Raw taro and breadfxoiit ajre sliced 
into small pieces, idiloh are laid on the leaf pile, and the coconut cream is 
squeezed over the top, care being taken to hold up the edges of the leaves 
and prevent the liquid from dripping to the ground. The sticky mass is 
wrapped up firmly and taken to the oven whejre it is covered over and left to ' 
oook. The making of the roi is an event of importance since it is associated 
with one of the most weighty types of kava ritual. The party detailed for 
the work is- \i8ually sxaall, oonqirising idien I saw it four men and a couple of 
women. The diief himself does not always appear when the roi is being made, 
but delegates the work to scHoe of his kinsfolk. Sometimes he attends, if 
his other tasks allow, entering into conversation, emd even giving assistance, 
as by seating himself at one end of the mat and holding up a side of the leaf 
container as the coconut cream Is being poured over the food. 

With the sotting of the roi in the oven the day''s work is 
ended, and all is now in train for the canoe oexemonies, which begin the 
following morning. 


On this occasion the chief and people of Fangarere make their roi at 
their own house, instead of combining with Kafika, as they do for nmny 
rites. In former days, when Tafua clan took part, they made two lots 
of roi. One lot was eaten in Uta - they were the only clan to do this - 
and the other was carried in the usual way to the canoe court, at Namo. 

This was said to be becatise they had two major sacred adzes instead of one. 
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CHAPTER III 


RITUAL OF THE SACRSD CANCES 


The seasonal canoe rites of Tikopla conprise three major 
series of eTents - the Fannga Vaka, the Falsga Vaka, and Inea Parikl •> eaoh 
of which will be examined in turn* 

The oanoes of Tikopia are classed ritually into two types. 

Taka sacred canoes, and paopao, seoular craft. In this book we shall 

be eonoemed only with the saored oanoes, which, however, for ritual purposes 
are rep re sent at ive of Tikopia craft as a whole. Eaoh sacred eanoe has its own 
spirit guardians (atna) and these .vessels, their atua and their htusan owners 
are integrated into a system which follows that of the general social and 
religious organisation. The essence of the rites described in this chapter 
lies in the re-'conseoration of the canoes to their work, renewed appeals to 
their tutelary spirits to stand by and proovure fish for them, coupled with 
offerings to these spirits of the firstfruits of their harvest from the sea. 

Sacred canoes are possessed by the chiefs, their ritual elders, 
aikl the heads of the most important kinship groups. The ownership of these 
vessels is conplex. Theoretically they are the propeirty of the chief of the 
clan, despite the fact that the immediate possessor in eaoh case has ordered 
the building of the craft, paid the craftsmen for it, shelters it in his own 
canoe shed, has full rights of use over it, and Im fully responsible for its 
upkeep and repair. The native expression is ”Te vaka te Arlki e tau ki Pa Hen", 
"The canoe of the chief is resting with So-and-so". This is in aooordanoe 
with the general principle of centralisation of ownership.^ All valued 
property of the people of a elan, including their houses, canoes, land and 
bonlto hooks, is held in theory at the disposal of the chief. It is theirs, 
but ultimately it is his too{ in the last resort their interest in it will 
give way to his. Moreover, in case of crisis the theory becomes actual praotioe; 
no member of a clan can hold property against his chief. On the other hw«d the 
chief uses his privileges for the benefit of his clan And in popular speech 
he is identified with his people when it is a question of colleotlve action. 

In Tikopia eyes his overlordship and control are not only justified btit 
natural, since it is he who is responsible for the people's welfare. He is 
their principal link with their ancestors and their only link with the supreme 
gods. He alone can perform the basic kava ceremonies which form the root of 
Tikopia religion. 

From this point of view it is easy to see how the saored 
oanoes are held. For when a nan of sose standing in the community is building 
a canoe which appears to him to be a worthy vessel, ha epproaches his chief and 


hh. The Tikopia, 376-385 
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with his pemission places It \mder his authority - an act idiich is described 
by the terra fekatauroogo. The requisite kava is then performed (sakaMkm 
knwn) and the chief assigns to the vessel its guardian deities - the situa 
tan vaka - nominating among them as a rule an ancestor of his own# The kava 
ceremonies for this craft are then performed periodically by the chief sod 
gifts of food are made to him on these and other oocaslone by the owner of the 
canoe# 


In this manner the threads of the whole nautical and fishing 
organisation which forms such an Important aspect of Tikopia life are drsatn 
together and find thsir focal point in the chiefs of the four clans. The 
links are neatly provided by the dual structure of the social and religious 
system in matters of authority and government, the elders arid heads of 
families deferring to the 'chief, and in matters of ghostly power the deities 
of their groups and canoes deferring to his# The structure goes still higher 
in the institution of the taumauri# These represent the acme of saeredness 
in canoes. They are special craft, held only in the possession of the four 
chiefs each of whom has two (three in Tafua, perhaps), and have their root/ 
as the natives say, in the fact that they are all under the ultimate 
control of the one supreme atua of the Kafika elan* 

Concerning him Pa Motuata, of the chiefly house of Taumako, 
said *1lhen he departed from this land, then his canoes were made, and obeyed 
(were dedicated to) him* They were built by the chiefs, who caused his 
bark-cloth offerings to ascend on to them. He was made the great god of this 
land. The chiefs performed rites to him, and, as tney continued to dwell, the 
things that were done in this land were his only. So it is with the rites that 
are done by the chiefs now." And Pa Fenuatara of Kafika said, "Things of the 
chiefs which are done there, are things idiich were separated from Kafika, from 
the one chief, (the Atua). He made the presentation of their snored adzes, and 
their tavnaurl"# 


His primacy among the gods is correlated with that of the Ariki 
Kafika among men. Henoe the chiefs of Tafua, Taumako and Fangarere, each 
supreme in his own olan, owe allegiance through their poaaeasion of the 
taumauri canoes to the Ariki Kafika. The iiportanoe of this as a bond in the 
social and oeremonial life is obvious. It means that throvigh the canoe ritual 
the Ariki Kafika has ultimate oontrol over the sea-going practices of the whole 
oommunity. 


The taumauri are not all equal in ritual Isportanee. Of the eight 
(or possibly nine) of them, four, Tafurufuru of Kafika, Suakava of Tafua, Te 
Hurua of Taumako and Vakamanongi of Fangarere occupy pride of place, and are 
the main object of the faunga waka rites. Moreover, as mentioned later, 
Vakamanongi Is premier even among these. The result is to produce some inter- 
esting ooii|)lioatiotts in the ritual system. 


All the remaining canoes are called the fua riki, the "little fleet"* 
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Before describing the canoe rites it is xieoessary to gire 
an aooouDt of the highly sacred objects with which they are oonoemed* There 
are two sets of these, both emblematic of the most essential canoe«building 
tools, and closely associated with the sacred canoes by a common system of 
tutelary spirits. The first objects are the sacred adzes; the second a group 
of items known as "sacred things", the nature of idiich will be discussed a 
little later* 


THE SACRED ADZES 

The sacred adzes are termed told tapn. They are truly 
sacrosanct. They are kept on a special shelf at the side of the temple and 
are handled by no-one but the chief, and than only on ceremonial occasions. 

By women and children they are not oven seen, nor is* their very existenoe 
divulged to casual observers, 

Bach of these adzes has a large clam-shell blade, about a foot 
long, thick and elliptical in section with a shaip edge and slightly tapering 
butt. It is almost pure white in colour and finished with a very smooth 
texture. The blade is lashed to a wooden haft of the conventional Polyneeian 
type but larger than that used for an ordinaiy working adze, and roughly 
carved in a series of notches extending part ^-way up the handle. Both this 
and the slnnet lashing have to be renewed every decade or so, Ths blades 
are said to have come down from immemorial antiquity; they represent the type 
of adze in use before the introduction of European steel tools. But the 
told, tapu are of a different order from the ordinary working blades, being 
larger and more nngnifleent, apart frcoi the sanctity attaching to them. 

Actually there are two kinds of toki tapu, the large type 
just mentioned being termsd the matua toki, the "principal adzes", and the 
other, a smaller type, being their pipi, their "protectors". The fomsr only 
asre used in the oaxioe rites* Nearly sdl the large toki are in the possession 
of the chiefs,, though the elder of Marinoa has one, which he esploys in his 
oanoe rites, and the elder of Ngatotiu had another, which, however, I think 
was never used in public ritual,^ According to most statements the Ariki 
Kafika has one adze of the large type, ths Ariki Tafua has two, the Ariki 
Taumako two, and the Ariki Fangarere one* The Ariki Eafika on one occasion 
told me that the Ariki Tafua and the Ariki Taumako had four each, and the 
Ariki Fangarere two; but I feel sure that he was including some of the smaller 
adzes in his reckoning. It was not advisable for ms to attenpt to verify the 
actual ntmbers in each case, and it is not of material interest. Moreover, on 
the adoption of Christianity the Ariki Tafua had hie adzes buried in his 
temple of Tafua, an event that nearly resulted in a fight through the anger 
of the other chiefs* 

The two major adzes of the Ariki Tafua have personal names, 
one being called Te Otaota and the other Te Bgutusivi, These mean literally 
"The Scrapings" and "The Parrot's Beak" respectively, but the origin of the 


1 

I obtained this last speoten secretly from a member of his family, and it is 
now in the eolleotion of the Australian National Research Council in Sydiaey, 
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names is unknoim. In a conversation with the Ariki Tafua he d^ied ttot any 
of the adses had names, but later I was told by his son that those cited 
above were correct, and that the chief would not reveal them that day 
because commoners were present in the house. The Ariki Kafika later 
berated these names. It was agreed that no others had names, thou^ 
of Tafua and Taunako had dasoriptive titles^ ta inatua tdkl^ and ta xolcl 1 xaxp 
the ’’principal adze" and "the adze of the seashore”. 


There are several stories concerning the origin of the saci^d 
adzes, disagreeing on certain points. All versions coincide in saying that 
"the adze of the shore" of Taumako is associated with the sacred canoe 
Tukupasia, and like the vessel itself was brought from Tonga by the ancestor 
of the clan, Te Atafu. The canoe of course is a replacement of the original 
vessel, but the adze is said to be the original blade. Concerning it a tale 
was related to bb by Pae Avakofe, acknowledged to be the most learned man 
of Taumako. 


According to this Te Atafu had made friends with Singano, 
chief of the people of Kga Faea, who than occupied the western district. 

He lived at Vokisa, near the north end of the great dart-throwing ground. 1 
Oncocount of their friendship To Atafu loft his sacred adze there, and went t# 
live with Te Foe, chief of Tavunako, by whom ho was adopted. On returning 
for the adze he was refused it by Singano, on the ground that his friend 
was now living in a different district, under the protection of another diief. 
Te Atafu determined to retrieve his prized possession. His particular deity 
(embodied in the reef-eel) had acconpanied him from Tonga, and Te Atafu 
ordered him to go and spy out the hiding place of his treasure. The deity 
wont in advance and located the adze, tucked in the thatch of Singano ‘s 
dwelling. Te Atafu, following, peered in and saw his erstwhile friend 
asleep. The whereabouts of the adze were made known to him through the 
body of the deity glowing like fire (hence his name, Pusiuraura). By this 
light the Tongan entered, seized his property and stole away to his house 
on the other side of the island. With this adze he continued to re- 
sacralize his canoe, and on his death it passed to his son, the most famous 
of the Taumako ancestors, from whom it has been handed down in the chiefly 
line to the present day. 

Opinion differs about the origin of the other major adzes. 

Th» Ariki Tafua, on the occasion quoted, told mo that the toki tapu were 
fashioned by man. ' 3 » said that in olden days people who dived for the 
giant clam (toki) were fewj if they fo\zad a large one they out it and 
ground a blade from it. If it was large the chief would see it and add it 
to his oolleotion. But this probably refers to the plpi, since he had Just 
described how a small toki t^pu, like a gouge, had been handed on to men 
by the god Rata. "Rata spoke to men to follow his toki tapu; when he should 
die, men should follow his adze". The chief said that when men looked 


^See ny "Dart Match in Tikopia", Ooea&ia, I. 1930. 
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at this adze they found It small, and poor, so fashioned newer and larger 
ones for themselves#^ 

According to the Ariki Kafika the major told tapu (with the 
exception of that of Te Atafu) originated with Pu ma, otherwise known as 
Tafaki and Karisi, principal gods of his clan. He said "The s acred adzes 
are their own which they made, their own which they ground". According to 
Pa Vainunu, there was no detailed story of their origin, but they were said 
to have been made by Pakora, a female deity, and by her handed over to the 
Atua i Kafika, supreine culture-hero of Kafika, and principal deity of 
Tikopia as a whole# 

It is admitted generally, however, that in olden times the 
majority of the large sacred adzes wore in the possession of the chiefs 
of Kafika, and were distributed by them to Tafua, Taumako and Fangarere# 

About eight generations ago Te Atafu, the Tongan, married Matapona, a daughter 
of the Ariki Kafike, Veka. She held the position of Fafine ariki, chief- 
tainess, a rank peculiar to the eldest female children of the Ariki Kafika 
and carrying with it certain privileges. On her marriage her father gave 
her one of his valued toki tapu, to be kept by the Taumako clan, which she 
and her husband were re-founding. Later she returned and carried away another 
of the precious objects, and still later a third, without asking her father’s 
permission. Considerable license is allowed by a man to his daughter, but this 
repeated abstraction of his sacred adzes angered the old chief, as his own 
clan end his heir were being robbed# *^at is this?" he asked, "Tlfhy don’t you 
leave a toki for your brother?" "His toki is therel" said she, indicating ths 
one remaining adze. The Ariki wa^ annoyed and gave vent to his feelings 
in a taubtdcu, the native term for e speech predicting evil, the utterance 
of which is supposed to affect the destiny of the person who is its object# 

Me said to her — "Poi rei ma tau toki na; ke ka poi rei ngaua fakaparikl IdL 
ona aakanga# A fakamafanga o a tau toki kona rei ka poi na ke, kae te toki 
tau kave ka na rei, na fakaangiangi fuere; siei ni faifainga noma"# "Go with 
your adze then; you are going then be bitten evilly by its observances# 

Things oppressive of your adzes there then shall go with you, but the adze 
of your brother shall be here, its lightness only; not any practices for it"# 

In other words the toki ti^iu of Taumako which the woman had carried off 
should bear an evil character and their handling should be acconpanied by 
danger to their possessors from supernatural influences. But the sole 
remaining adze of her brother and his descendants should be free from ill 
hap. "The observances" to which he made reference are those performed to 
propitiate the guardian deities who are in charge of the adzes. When the 
toki of Kafika is taken down from its "House" (fare), a kind of shelf or 
beam at the side of the building, no special care is necessary beyond the 
ordinary rites common to the occasion; but when one of Taumako is taken down 
the whole clan bring food end valuables and set them as gifts before the 
Ariki last they die. It is only by this means that the evil influence laid 
upon the adzes by the chief of old is averted. Such was the story of the 
Ariki Kafika. 


1 

According to Pa Takaumata the clam is an embodiment of the Atua i Faea, the 
Octopus God, who "enters" it. 
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Another adze waa given by a Kafilca chief to Pu Tafua roa, 
chief of Tafua clan, since he was a ttcm tiqpu, "sacred child , to Kafika, 
his Lther having been of the chiefs family. And still another was presented 
bv the Ariki Kafika of the time to Fakaarofatia, also his tana tapu, who was 
the progenitor of the present Fangarere clan* (There is a discrepancy here, 
if the Ariki Kafika had only one adze left after the raid by Matapona.) 

These sacred adzes are regarded as property to be carefully 
guarded. Pa Vainunu said that one is never handed over to another chief. 

"It is not given, because should it be given, the chief and his clan (the 
donors) will die. Its speech is 'the life of the clan* (te ora o te kainai^a/ 
When I reminded him of the adzes given away by the Ariki Kafika he answered 
that in this case the evil effect was not produced because they were given 
by the chief to his daughter. or his "son" - otherwise they would not have 
been handed over# 


The adzes are kept hafted, but the haft decays after a time. 
When the haft is to be renewed a great ceremony takes place, and in fact it 
is usually combined with the building of a new vaka tapu of the chief. After 
the log has boon roughly trimmed the chief goes off with the tokl tapu to 
"sharpen" it. Nowadays he does not actually sharpen the blade, but merely 
cleans it lightly, A stone, which is termed te fuenga tapu, the sacred 
gyljKjIng stone, lies at a spot called Fakaseketara, near Matangaika^ on the 
path to Maunga. The stond is oairpeted with coconut fronds, aiwi a bundle of 
fresh nuts stands near as the "vivif ication" offering. The chief takes the 
adze from his- shoulder and lays it on the fronds. A coconut shell of 
seawater is brought, together with pumice stone. This is dipped in the 
water and rubbed on the edge of the adze, while a formula is recited. The 
blade is then washed with water and laid down, idiile libations of coconut 
milk are poured to the deities of the adze. Either than or on the following 
day (accounts differed) the blade is loosened from the lashing, and the 
new iMift is bound on. It is said that the haft may be fashioned by a 
commoner who is a oraftsmsoi, but that the lashing is done by the chief. The 
adze is then returned to Uta. 


The toki tapu of each clan have their supernatural beings, 
atua tau tokl, in charge of them, and they are invoked on formal occasions, 
as in the faunga waka rites. The following are the deities of the adzes of 
the four clans (those of the adze of Marinoa are given later). 


KAFIKA 

TAFUA 

TAUMAKO 

FANGABERE 

Tafaki 

Tuna toto 

Tafaki 

Tupuafitl 

Karisi 

Pusi url 

Karisi 


Pufafine 

Pusi toto 

Pusiuraura 



Te Kau Sukumera 



Faivarongo 

Tufaretai 
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TAFUA TAUMAKO FANGAEERE 

Keretapuaa 

Kauaka of Rata 

A number of these adze deities are primarily associated with 
the sea, either as sea-gods proper, like Tufaretai, or personifications of 
forms of eels, like Tuna, Pusi and Tupuafiti. But others, particularly 
those of Kafika, have no such obvious orientation. 

In the memy acooimts I received of the adze-gods their names 
did not always coincide. This divergence would seem to be due in the first 
place to the insufficient knowledge possessed by some of my informants. The 
chief of the clan is the only person who actually utters the name of the god 
in the rite, and ho does it softly, so that others do not hear. Even such a 
usually well-infonnad man as Pae Sao, for instance, told me that the atua tan 
told of Kafika were called Nga Ariki, whereas the chief assured me that this 
title was used in Marae, the sacred ground in XJta, and that in the canoe 
oouirt those gods were called Tafaki and Karisi - "names among the adzes only" 
he said. In the first section of the Table (above the dotted lino) I have 
accortlngly listed the names of the adze gods as made known to me by the 
TOspective chiefs. 

The second reason for the divergence seems to be a difference 
between the type of sacred adze. The large shall blades described are not 
now used in the more active part of the canoe ritual. They are represented 
in e aoh case by a small hafted working-adze, termed tolci fakatu, or falngata. 
Nowadays, since the introduction of a few European tools, the small adze has 
a blade either of a plans iron or of a broad chisel; in fomner times it also 
was of shell. It is said that the chiefs looked at the iron When it came, 
found that it was not easily broken like the shell blades, and so bound it on 
instead. Though these working-adzes substitute for the larger and more 
sacred tools in the canoe rites, they have other uses also; they are used in 
actual canoe-building and other timber work, and again, in symbolic form, for 
witchcraft. Thus the Eel-God, Pusiuraura, of evil propensity, is associated 
with the working-adze of the Ariki Taumako, which is the immediate repres- 
entative of the ancient told tapu of the canoe Tukv^asia, from Tonga.^ This 
ancient adze is kept in Tai, near the beach, and not in the tenple in Uta, 
as the others are. Hence in Uta and in any of the rites connected with the 
"sacred things" Tafaki and Karisi are invoked, while in the canoe yard of 
Tukupasia the kava is made to Pusiura, as adze-god. The gods cited at the 
bottom of the lists of Kafika and Tafua are in the same category, as gods of 
other adzes than those kept in the clan teazles, or gods used for other 
fimctlons. I have not space, however, to analyse the evidence here. 

To sum up, the essential function of the primary told tapu is 
in the sacralization of canoe rites, and they aippear at the building of a new 
saored canoe, and at the six-monthly ritual of the faunga vaka. 


^or an account of the supposed powers of this adze in killing borer in tintoer 
see ay Priaitiva Polynasiaa Eooncaqr, Ch.I7. 
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DIFFERENT TITLES OF THE OODS 

A slight digression will be useful here to clarify ouch of 
the later description. In the list given above, and still more in the accounts 
of the various rites given latar, some of the gods appear more than once under 
different names. These are not mere synonyms; the same atua bears different 
names according as his function varies, a feature which oonplioates the systam 
very much. These various names or titles are known as rau. Not only may one 
chief possess several rau for one of his deities, but other chiefs may also 
have rau for this same deity. The deity thus invoked under a diversity of 
names is regarded as a unity, a single being; he is the "property" of the one 
person by traditional association, a sxiprene claim which is recognised by 
everyone; the other people have merely an "interest" in him, entitling them 
to appeal to him in oertaiir specific oases. 

Thus for the premier atua of the Ariki Kafika the chief has a 
T if»n i» (Mapusia) and two additional honorific titles (Toku Ariki Tapu and Toku 
Ariki Fakamataku) which he uses selectively according to the nature of the 
ritual in i^ioh he is engaged. Each of the other chiefs has also a rau, a 
name for this atua different from that used by the Ariki Kafika, which they 
employ in the most sacred ceremonies. The Ariki Kafika speaks of this deity 
as toku Ids atua, my own deity, or te atua i palto nel, "the deity in this 
family" - a claim which is openly acknowledge by everyone. The other chiefs 
simply have "names" for him, implying a certain limited relationship on theii 
part. If it were ever a question of opposition of interests, which is hardly 
likely, seeing that the spheres of influence are different, it would be the 
Ariki Kafika and not any other Ariki to whom the atua would listen and to 
whose wishes he would accede. On the other hand the Ariki Kafika has rau for 
various atua of the other chiefs and even for some atua of the pura, as they 
also have for each other’s deities. Here a similar position holds. Each 
atua is in traditional association with some one arild or puzw, "belongs to him* 
but is in such relationship with certain others as gives them the special right 
of i^peal to him. As a general principle no chief or older invokes an atua 
who does not belong to him, or of whom no rau is included in his ghostly 
aimioury. 


As an example of the diversity of titles I give a selection 
of those of the conjoint Kafika gods, known generically as Pu ma. Their 


principal names and 

functions are as follows < 


Title 

Function 

Invoked by 

Pu na 

« in Kafika temple 

Ariki Kafika 


and generally. 


Nga Ariki 

> in Kfarae. 

W fl 

Tafaki ic 

• in the canoe court 

It ft 

Kafisi 



Rua-futi 

- in the canoe court 

Ariki Tafua 

Rua«ariki 

«• in Taumako 

Ariki Taumako 
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Title 

Papa-ki-te-ra 4 
Papa-ki-to-ua 

Papa-ki-te-ngaio & 
Papa-kl-te-tofu 

Hua-eva 

Eua-eva 4 
Rua-toto 


Fvaaotion 

- in Vaisakiri tenple 
4 Taiunako tenple 

- kava of Raropuka 

- kava of Korokoro 

- kava of Sao 


Invoked by 

Arikl Fangarere 
Arlki Taumako 

Elder of 
Raropuka 

Elder of 
Korokoro 

Elder of Sao 


• 

This Interlocking system of deities obviously fortifies 
the unity of the religious organisation of the Tlkopia comttiunity , and 
throiagh it also the general social structure. On the other hand it also 
allows for the exercise of special functions and privileges by the heads of 
the different kinship and religious groups. 


SEQUENCE OF PAUBGA VAKA RITES 


Each day in the rites of the fsunga Tska has its ovoi name. 

The first is The Day of the Adze (te aso o te tokl). so-called because the 
Sacred in5)leniBnt is taken down and employed in the rites. An alternative 
description is The Day of the Chief (te aso te arikl, or te aso nga ariki). 

This term marks the contrast with the second day, irtiioh is known as The Day of 
the Elders (te aso a mata). On the first day the necessary food is provided 
mainly from the resources of the chief and of his close kinsfolk, and is 
shared out among the elders and people, the c^ief and his family keeping 
practically none of it for themselves. The largest share goes to Pa Rarovi, 
the principal elder. "The cooonvits are oriented towards Pa Rarovi" was what 
T was told of the fakaora rite (sea later). On the second day, however, the 
position is reversed. The chief is now the main recipient of food, and the 
heaviest burden of contributions falls on Pa Rarovi, who is assisted to a less 
extent by his fellow elders. Hence the name of the second day (mata represents 
mata pure, a synonym for pure matua, the most common term for the elders.) 

But it is significant that the chief, though here the official recipient of the 
main share of the food, does not omit to send a contribution to help Pa 
Rarovi, a division of his functions which is common In Tikopia ceremonial and 
is according to custom. 

The third day of the canoe rites is tormsd te aso tau rukuruku, 
a name for which I could not find any exact interpretation, but which was said 
to be based upon the fact that the sacred objects are returned to Uta and 
hung \ip (tau) then. 

Of late years this has been ocnibined with the aso a mata, the 
two days' j*ite8 being merged into one. This was done on the initiative of the 
Ariki Tafua, who said that the affair was unneoessarlly protracted; and that 
since no oaxioes were specially celebrated, this day ought to be omitted. 

Hls lead was followed by the other chief s. This man has since become a 
Christian end has withdrawn from the sacred ceremonies of the old gods - 
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though he still firmly helieves in the existence of these deities - but his 
modification was introduced before he was influenced by and became a convert 
to the new faith. This is not the only change in institutions effected from 
within the oomnimity itself. There is in some respects an elasticity in 
Tikopia ritual which would be surprising to an observer who is expecting a 
strict adherence to traditional forme. Actually sudi variation is probably 
only the nornml process of change which goes on in any living culture. 

We can now begin the description of the rites themselves, on 
the morning of the first day. 

PEELIMIllARIES TO THE RITUAL 

The cycle of canoe rites of the monsoon season began after the 
roi had been placed in the oven to cook slowly through the ni^t. On the 
following morning all the people of the clans woke early, for in theory and 
also in practice such proceedings begin before sxmrise. The chiefs slept in 
their houses in Tai, that is, the beach villages, and came over the lake by 
canoe before the land was properly light, each to hie own tetnple. 

I was present that day at the rites of the Ariki Kafika. I 
had preceded him to the teii5)lo ground, having been warned by one of ny frtends 
in Jfatautu to get there before dawn if I wished to see what happened. (Tllhen 
I was at the making of the roi the day before the chief and his sons had 
tried to deceive ns by a great show of friendliness in inviting me to come 
to the beadh village, where I would have missed the initial temple ritual.) 

When the chief saw ms outside his temple ho was very angry, and asked vdy I 

had disobeyed him. I answered that he had tried to deceive ms, and that I 
wished him no harm, but merely wanted to see all that occurred. Ho made 
no reply on the spot, bub sent a messenger to bxlng me into the house, where 
I saw all that took place. Since I had thus been present at .the preliminary 
sacred proceedings he then took the line that I was free to attend all his 

ritual in the fubure; I had seen the most intimate ed’fairs of the gods and the 

sacred emblems, so I might as well oonblnue. Later his attitude became 
extremely friendly, and I owed a great deal to his esqjlanations, and to his 
sponsor!^ of me. 

When the Ariki Kafika disenbarked from his canoe, and our 
little oontreten^s was over, he pulled up a kava planb from a clump which 
gi^ close to the temple, and then went into the oven>house. He wound a 
new bark-girdle round his waist and took his usual seat on the mat. Two of 
his principal elders entered, one being Pa Rarovi, the highest in status, idio 
carried a small empty basket. It was his task to carry the *' sac red things'* 

(see later) round to the beach village to the canoe yard. First he had to 
be consecrated to the work. The three men sat silent for a few moments, then 
Pa Rarovi crawled over the floor till he oame to the chief, to vdiose right knee 
he pressed his nose in the salute of respect. He drooped his head. The chief 
took from his own neck a circlet of twisted oordyline leaf, and tied it 
round the neok of his henohman, murmuring as he did so a short formula. 
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"Te rau ti ka tutakl atu, Pu na, Tafalci aa Karla it 
Ki ta ano ora naa tapa 
Pui ko ta irakimalcla 
Kaa foka ko aa ora 
Ki ta ano ora naa tapa**. 

The cordylina leaf ehall be joined, Anoaatora, Tafika 

and Karl a 1 

For the shouldering of yotir aaored thinga. 

Bar the apldamle dlaaaaa 
And uncover ire If era 

For the carrying of yoiar aaored things”* ^ 

The oatenslble purpose of the necklet was to safeguard the hanohnan from 
any ill eonaequanoes of his having handled the sacred objects; it was termed 
the pipi, the "protector" or "preventor"* At the same tine it served to 
single him out as the person salaoted for the task and to emphasise the 
importance of his duty. The atmosphere during the conduct of all these 
oaramonlea was one of reverent care and attention when the transport of 
any of their religioua emblems was involved, and a serious mien oharacterlsad 
the chief and his more responsible assistants* Great attention was also paid 
to details of procedure and slight variations, introduced in ignorance by 
partially qualified workers, were iinnediately corrected by the older well- 
informsd men sitting by. Little or no separate training for novices was thus 
required* Every piece of ritual was a fresh training ground for them* 

After having the necklet tied. Pa Earovl returned to hie 
plaoe*^ The roi was then taken from the oven and put into a basket* The 
ritual charcoal stripe was applied to the forehead of the Ariki* "Peal km laui"- 
"Mark that it may be good" • I heaird him murmur to the kneeling men* After this 
he distributed areoa nuts to the others* This is a frequent social practice 
which corresponds to the handing round of cigarettes in our own culture, and 
is regarded as one of a chief's duties of hospitality* 

An adjournment was then made to a tenq>le standing on the seaward 
side a few yards nearer to the lake shore* 

This large building, known by the name of Kafika, is extremely 
sacred and is the ceremonial heart of the clan, erected by their woe store 
in the tims idien men were as gods and gods were as men* Bach clan has its 
teople of this type, lofty buildings bearing the olan neme, sheltering the 
sacred adxes and other ritual objects, and serving as the scene for most 
esoteric rites* They are called by the name of fare, in distinction to the 
more ordinary paito, and can be termed "temples" with more reason than is 


^In giving me this formulalater the chief said "The speech is 'sacred things' • 
saored Indeed, friendj” 

2 

It may be noted that a reef knot and not a 'gran^' knot was used; the 
former is the tutakl maori, the true join; the latter is the tufcaki nga atua, 

- the join of the spirits, and Is not used In tying* Even small ohlldren 
are expert at making a reef loiot* 
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usually the case with religious buildings of primitive peoples. They are in 
fact edifices used solely for religious purposes and presided over by the 
principal deity of the clan, of idiom however no image or separate material 
symbol is preserved therein. The temples are floored with coconut leaf sonats, 
of the same type as used in dwellings, with the qualification that each mat 
marks the burial place of an ancestor, or is representative of him. Ho oven 
exists in these ten5>les; it would profane their tapu. To serve the need a 
paito \anu, a smaller oven house, stands inlaiad, bearing in each case the same 
name as the temple, or an affiliated name. Thus Resiake, the teii5)l0 of Taumako 
clan standing in Ravenga, has its oven house of the same name alongside. The 
temples of the clans of Kafika, Tafua and Taumako in Uta have Kafika Iasi, Tafua 
Iasi, and Taumako Iasi as their respective adjuncts. Lasi ordinarily means 
large or groat but is here not literally applicsJile, as the "Great Kafika" is 
about one fourth the size of 'its neighbour. But the house containing the oven is 
also sacred, aid the custom of styling it "great" is apparently an honorific 
expression. 

The party which assembled in the temple v;as small, ooii5)rising 
nyself, the chief, a couple of his elders, and one of the letters' small sons. 

The kava stem was brought in and the liquid prepared. The roi was brought in 
and laid on the seaward side of the house, where the most important rites were 
performed. 

LIFTING DOWN OP THE SACRED ADZE AND THE "SACRED THINGS" 

After the roi was sat down a sacred adze (not the shall one but 
the plane iron) was laid by the side of the chief. The large sacred adze was 
then taken down from its shelf and laid on the mat too. It was replaced at the 
conclusion of the ceremony; it is not removed from the house. When it was lifted 
down the chief recited 

"Uviuvi manu ko anea tapu Pu ma, Tafaki ma Karisil 
thriuvi ki se ora 
Tafuri ki oru katea 
Ee fakaika ki oru nea tapu 
Ee fai ko oru nea pariki" 

Lift down with power sacred things Auicostors Tafaki and Karisi! 

Lift down for welfare. 

Turn to your starboard 

To bring fish to your sacred things 

To make your evil things. 

Heiro the enqjhasis is first laid on the beneficial results to 
accompany the disturbeuioe of the sacred adze from its position; this in itself 
is a warning to the spirits that events of moment require their attention. The 
general benefit to be granted is sought in the beginning of the formula, which 
then proceeds to the specific requirements - namely that fish be plentiful 
when the canoes finally put out to sea. The reference to starboard, katea 
depends on the fact that this is the side from which all fishing is done; no 
one casts out a line on the port side, ana, since it is encumbered by the 
outrigger. The expression ’bvil things" - "anea pariki" is a technical one, 
used to denote the rites of offering to the. deities the first fruits of the 
catch on the return of the oenoes from sea. The implication of the terra 
will be discussed later. Anea tapu, the other sacred objects in their small 
basket, were then lifted down too. This was acooiii>ani0d by the recital of 
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a formula of similar tenor, though shorter# 

"Kau Icaina fakmangafura kora taa Pu iia, Bl 
Anaa tapu ka vnriuri atu i te posglposigi nal 
Uvittvi manu; 

TJvluvl Id. se ora" 

"I eat ten tines your excrement Pu nal 
Thizigs sacred are being lifted doim this momizig. 

Lift down with power 
Lift down for welfare"* 

When the objects were in position the kava stem was brozight in and placed on 
top of the basket containing the roi. 

The Ariki then raised the adze and laid it by the side of the 
basket, put on his new bark-cloth girdle and necklet of palm leaf, turned, and 
lifting the end of the kava stem, recited an invocation over it* This was 
different from the ordinary kava formula, being a special set of phrases 
adapted to the immediate purpose of the ritval* 

"Kau kaina koru tae Pu ma, EX 
Tafviri ki ora naa tapu 
Ka uvluvi atu 1 te ponglpongi nel 
Uviuvi manu 
TM.xtvi kl se ora 
Eae tafuri ki oru katea 
Ki oru nea parlki ke faifaingaofla 
Kake se msuroro i toru fua 
Ifa fai koru nea parikl"* 

"I eat your excrement Pu mal 
Turn to your things sacred 
Are being lifted down this morning . 

Lift down with power 

Lift down for welfare 

And turn to your starboard side 

To your evil things that they nmy be easily performed . 

Ascend a fish to your fleet 

For the making of your evil things"* 

This formula is in the same strain as those already given* It 
involves simply a repetition of the demands for efficacy and well-being for the 
act of lifting dom the sacred objects, and then enlarges upon the request for 
the fishing to be attended with success. Such is the general tenor of all the 
invocations of the canoe ceremonies. It may be noted that the request for fish 
is proffered with the one ostensible object — to facilitate the performance of 
the ceremony of "evil things" before the spirits. This attitude is not feigned 
but real* It is highly desirable that such an event should come to pass as 
soon as possible* At the conclusion of the recital two loud claps were given 
by the man seated at the kava bowl and cups of the liquid were carried to 
the chief in the usual way. Two of these were poured out to Tafaki nriA 
Karisl as atua tau toki and they were addressed again as follows t- 
"Ora kava Pu ma Tafaki aa Karisil 
Kau kaina fakaangafuru oru tak 
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Tftfuri Id toru kava 
El ora nea iapu 

Ka uriuvl atu i te pongipoxigi sei"**. 

"Tour kava Pu na Tafaki and Karisi 
I ©at ten tine© your ©xcresent 
Tum to yovir kava 
To your aacred things irhlch 

Are being lifted down on this moimixig .....eto." 

This double libation was followed by the parcel of roi beittg 
opened and morsels of food thrown out to nark the offering. A nut of areoa 
was also thrown away to serve as the betel of .the gods. A third oup of 
kaira was then poured out by the Ariki to his ancestors, with the words 

'*Otou kava Nga Uatiial 
Eau kaina fakaangafuru otou tae 
Tafvorl ki te fakataobai 
Torakl i otou katea." 

"Your kava, the Elders. 

I eat ten times your excrement. 

Turn to act as sea experts. 

Stand m your starboard side." 

The appeal is to the former chiefs of Kafika, referred to in the kava as 
The Elders. 

After the kavd oeiwnony there was a slight pause; the stem of 
the plasat over which the formula was recited was put outside the inland door, 
and the roi set near another entrance; botti being removed from the ritual 
positions which they occupied. As a rule that part of the house iiear the 
doorways is the non-saored spot where objects are deposited to await the 
correct moment, while nearer the centre and on mata paito is a position of 
esoteric imporianoe. The small basket containing the sacred objects (anea 
tapu) was then taken out by Pa Rarovi. Standing outside the house he took a 
new piece of bark cloth end wound it round his waist. Setting the kava stem 
in the little basket he thrust a stick through the top of this and lifting it 
on to his shoiilder strode off along the path around the lake. The elder of 
Porina bore the roi with the bunoh of areoa nut in like fashion and followed. 

The chief then shouldered his adse, hanging the blade over his back, with 
the haft hanging free down his breast. This was the ceremonial position. Thus 
equipped he moved off to head the prooession, for the other chiefs in 
accordance with his message had prepared their roi and taken dpwn their saored 
objects with similar rites. The chiefs assembled on the path by the lake shore, 
and without delay moved off in fonnal order of precedence, the Ariki Kafika 
leading, a few yards behind him coming the Ariki Taumako, while the Ariki 
Pangarere brou^t up the rear.l In former days the Ariki Tafua, whose canoes 

^ Eitiquette on this occasion did not allow me to accompany the procession on land, 
so I kept abreast of it in a canoe paddled by some of the returning attendants. 

I was told by Pa Rangifori that if the leading chief meets a nwn on the path 
during the procession ho clears his throat(e nare) as a signal for the man to 
got out of the way. 
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were at Vamo, went off alone round the northern aide. The path wound around 
the lake shore, sometiaea hidden fjpom view by the interveni^ thicket a, 
then breaking out again along the nargin of the water, and it waa an Inpreaaive 
sight to watch the dignified ohiefa stride along with their free tqpright 
carriage, the rays of the early morning sun lighting up their new oinoturetf* 

The Ariki Kaifika alone wore an orange waistoloth, the tturnerio-dyod oinoture 
which was the emblem of his prixuslpal god. 

While the rites were in progress in Uta the majority of the 
people remained in Tai preparing the canoes for the coming of the ohiefs. Baoh 
olanms assembled at its own canoe court, or canoe yard, a clear space of 
ground in front of the sheds of the sacred vessels. This space is termed 
mataforan, literally mata aforau, the face or fore part of the oanoe (died. Baoh 
chief and principal elder has his own amtaforau, wld.6h is the scene of the 
major rites connected with canoes and fishing. While the ohiefs were in 
Uta the oanoe court of each was cleaned v;^, weeds and dead leaves being 
removed; the oanoe was taken, out of its shod and laid athwart the plaoe; palm 
leaves were out and put by the side of the vessel -in ritual positions, mats were 
set in place, and any plaiting needed was oospleted. Youths had been sent off 
to pluck coconuts, and the women set to plait baskets to hold food. By this 
time the sun had risen well above the horison. 

THE KAVA OF THB ADZE 

The ohiefs now appeared from Uta, and walking along the beach, 
dispersed each to his own oanoe yard. They had been preceded there by the 
beazwrs of "sacred things" and of the rol, who had d^osited their burdens 
in ths appointed places near the oanoe. At the oanoe yard where I was the 
Ariki Kafika walked over to the vessel and stood by it. Then lifting the 
adze from his shoulder he struck a sharp blow with it on the interior of the 
hull. As he did so he murmured a few sentences 

"Tu menu tou rakau Ariki tautait 
Kau kaina fakaaagafuru kou tae 
Tafuri ki tou ke rakeu 
Tu f akamarei 
Ee faia ko anea parlkl." 

"Cut with power your oaaoe. Sea-expert Chief. 

I eat ten tines your exorement. 

Turn to your own oenoe. 

Stand firmly 

That the "evil things" may be done". 

The object of this ritual aot was to attract the attention of 
the deities of the oanoe, and induce them to provide fish when the vessel went 
to sea. Th«y were addressed oolleotively as the Ariki tautal. - Sea-expert 
Chiefs - and not individtially by name. The exact reason for m a king a out with 
the adse is disoussed later* 

1 

This formula, with others of the oanoe rites eto., was later given to me 
by the ohief himself, and corroborated by others* 
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Tha chief then took his seat in the oanoa court, sitting on his 
mat with his back to the canoe. He laid the adze to his right on another mat 
reserved for the sacerdotal objects, while the sacred things in the basket were 
set at the end of this same mat, which was close to the stem. (See Plan !)• 

The kava of the adze - te kawa te faiagata - was new performed. 

A fresh necklet of fronds was tied by the chief on top of the one he already 
wore. He rose, walked to where the kava stem was laid with its root pointing 
seawards, then sat down and faced the stern of the canoe, lifted the end of the 
stem and began to recite over it. 

The formula was long since the Ariki addressed first his supreme 
deity, the culture hero, then Pu ma, the two brothers, then Pu Fafine, the 
fenrnle deity, ani finally his* line of chiefly ancestors. The invocation 
addressed to each of them ran as follows s- 

"Tou kava tena Ifapusial 
Kau kaina fakaangafum kou tae 
Taftiri ki tou kava 
Kae tafuri kl tou foa 

0 tu i ou katea 
Fakatautai 

Ranga ko te fakataiztai 

Fol para pa fbi nazie pe foi varu 

lift fal o ton kava 

Tou kava ku se aaua atu 

Fakalasl nai e a ka aai te noam 

Fake ko se maroro 1 tan fua*** 

’’That is your kava Kteipusia i 

1 oat ten times your excrement . 

Turn to your kava 

And turn to your fleet 
To stand on your starboard side 
As sea expert* 

Bo active the sea expert 
A para or a narle or a varu 
For the making of yo\ir kava 
Your kava that is not within grasp . 

Multiply hither from the ocean 
Ascend a fish to your fleet* 

Here the oommenoement oi" the kava is followed by the usual 
soatalogioal declaration of abasemesxt, after which oomes the appeal to the 
deity to turn to the proceedings and assist the flshlaag fleet. As is commonly 
the case, the request is justified, not by reference to human desires for food, 
but rather by pointing out diplomatically the need for fish in order to 
complete the appropriate ceremonies to the deity himself. It is alleged that 
his kava is not within grasp, that is, an adequate provision of food is not 
assured, hence his assistance is required. It is iimnaterial which of the 


^The Ariki Fafika said ’’One appeals in the eating of excrements one does not 
speak naked (that Is, in bare phrases); one invotfies them to behave well , 
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large fish he thinks fit to send, the para or the varu or the marie, the 
latter being a variety of shark* A general note is sounded in the petition 
for the fruits of the ocean to bo great, and the invocation finishes with a 
request that fish may be induced to rise for the fleet. The term used, idCroro, 
actually signified the flying fish, called save in ordiiiary spoeoh, but is 
here given a generic meaning to include all fish* The reason is that the 
flying fish usually oonprise the bulk of the oat oh in any case* Sven if the 
large fish stipulated do not appear the ceremonies can still be performed with 
the save* Another phrase frequently eji?)loyed as an alternative is "Fakaafu 
mrie ko to fakatautai"* Ifey the shark when hooked proceed quietly (marie) to 
its fate and not rush open-mouthed at the canoe* 

One form of expression used in the kava of these canoe rites 
refers to the belief in the active participation 6f a tutelary deity in the 
fishing of the vessel* He is imagined to go out with adse or staff, strike 
doWh the fish he desires, end bring it to the canoe, where it Is hooked by 
the orew* The material aridenoe of this is given by gashes seen in the heed 
or sides of the fish* A form of words used to stimulate the deity in this 
respect is t 

"liangungu ko tou faingata 
Ki te uru o te ika, 

Ee au ki ton katea*" 

"Bite, thy adse 
On the head of the fish. 

To come to thy starboard side*" 

In commend on these fonnulae the Ariki Kafika said "The kava Is 
not made to this or that; it is recited to the fakamnnu (the efficacy) of 
the canoe* It is done at the wish of the chief* If he speaks for ora (welfare) 
he speaks* If he is fit, he speaks for all things; but if he is unwell, he 
speaks only for sea expertise (fakatautai)"* 

The oonclusion of the long invocation was marked by the loud 
"Marie"! The ariki laid down the kava stem and returned to his seat* An 
attendant then got up from among the crowd, took the rol and set it before the 
chief, spreading leaves as a platter* Posrtions of the rol were laid on these 
as offerings to the deities* 

The kava ran rakau "the kava of the leaf” wes then performed, 
this being a special kind of ritual only adopted on a few of the most 
impoitant oooasions in this series of ceremonies* Another attendant, a yoxmg 
man, broke off a twig from the kava stem end taking a leaf of the large 
BwasQ) taro knelt before the chief* He passed the twig to the chief, who 
took it in his right hand, waved it under his lips and returned it again. 

The attendant tore off a small pieoe of leaf, which the chief rolled into a 
little conical cup. The man then bent over with hair unboxmd, as is the custom 
at the kava, chewed vigorously the end of the twig and al lowed his spittle 
to drop on to the taro leaf. Whan a oertain amount had aooumulated he 
straightened up, and poured the liquid into the leaf oup held out by the ohief* 
The latter then swung round towards the saored objects, made obeisance with 
the otq> to his forehead and poured oxit a libation* Again the formula was 
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repeated to Pu ma, the guardians of the sacred adze* 

"Your kava Pu ma Tafaki and Karisl 
I eat ten tlsies your excrement 
Ttim to your fleet", 

Tha kara-impregnated saliva was a ritvial substance of especial potency. 

The passing of tha twig of kava close to the lips of 
tha chief wae dona in order to render it and the rite associated with it 
mild and equable, attended by no evil consequences. The Ariki Kafika said 
to ma on this point - "Te rakau • faki mal* ka a apo rei ki te ngutu te 
ariki* B fal ka nsurie"^ "The twig is plucked and waved before the mouth 
of the chief. It is done that it may be mild". The esoteric tapu of 
chiefs in Tikopia is not stringent, but much virtue is thought to reside 
in their hands and their lipns. With the hand they throw offerings of 
food and pour libations, with the lips they utter the sacred formulae 
to the gods* Hence their maaa, their efficacy and pcwer, is especially 
potent in these raendaers. The waving of the piece of kava under the mouidi, 
an act which is known by the term of apo, has the effect of impreg- 
nating it with the efficacy of the ariki and rendering it beneficlent. 

The kava which had been prepared meanwhile in the bowl 
was announced, and o\;?>s wore borne forward to the chief, who was 
still facing the stem of the oanoe. The first and second oups he poured 
after having made obeisance; these were for Fhi ma. While the bearer 
waited kneeling with a third cup the chief broke off areoa nut and betel 
leaf and threw oi» portion in front of him, the remainder behind over 
his left shoulder* During this time the portions of food were dis- 
tributed to the elders present, that their kava might be performed. 

The first portion was set o\it before Pa Rarovi - the principal elder, 
who was seated .also with his back to the oanoe on his own mat to tha 
left of the chief, A oup of kava was brought to him and he poured it 
out with the usual brief address to his main deities. Other oups were 
taken to the chief, who invoksd such of his gods and ancestors as he 
desiired, throwing small food offerings from the after each libation* 


1 

Maria 1. - mild, bland, equable, as of food or conduct* 

Marie 2* - still, implying continuity, as in the conventional 
phrase - "fcai kai narim", "keen on eating", 

(Bat, eat still)* 

IbtrleS. - tom for a variety of shark. 

Mar£e 4* — the o(moluding word of the kava; with different 
vowel stress. Reliable informants differ as to 
which of the first two meanings is applicable* 

The Ariki Kafika favours the latter. 
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A portion of food had also been laid at the side of the canoe court. 

This was the offering to Pu Fafine, the female deity of Kafika, who was 
one of the guardians of the saored adte, and of the canoe court, A 
of kava was poured alongside this and the food "thrown" in the 
usual way by one of the attendants, who looked at the chief as he did 
so end called "lal" This was to attract the attention of the chief, who 
thereupon munnured a short appropriate formula. The crowd of people 
attending the ceremony who were seated round the fringe of the court had 
shares of food allotted to them, and after the lest cup of kava had 
been poured they all began to eat. In this the chief Joined, after 
he had first rubbed off the black stripe from his forehead with a piece 
of coconut fibre and adjusted his necklet to fit more comfortably. He 
ate but sparingly, then drank from his own water bottle. He broke tip 
the bunch of areoa nut, and distributed a share to his principal elders 
and other In^iortant people, who all began to chew betel, A general bust 
of conversation now ensued, but the chief remained silent. 

The canoe court was at the head of the beaoh, so that 
the seaside path ran right past it in full view; during the ceremony 
and for some time after my attention was attracted to parties of people 
carrying loads of husked fresh coconuts in baskets along the path. They 
were bound for the next village idiere the Ariki Taumako was holding his 
canoe ceremonies. The Ariki Fangarere was also officiating, in his canoe 
court adjoining that of the Ariki Kafika, from which it was separated only 
by a thicket. In former days the Ariki Tafua was engaged in like 
manner in the court of his canoe "Suakava" in Kamo, 

Custom ordained that the Ariki Kaflks, as premier chief, 
should begin his ceremony before the others. 

The next half hour or so was a free period. The Ariki 
and Pa Rarovi removed their cinctures and walked away, while the crowd 
dispersed and adjourned either to the empty canoe shed, which opened 
in to the court, or to "Taramoa", the house of Pa Fenuatara, eldest son 
of the Ariki, which stood close by. This large building could aocommodate 
several score of people, sitting around and talking, smoking, chewing 
betel and preparing fishing tackle. 
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THE PAKAORA 


Ifeanwhile the green coconuts had been brought in from 
thB orchards, and bundles of sprouting nuts sot outside the nata palte 
of the house "Taramoa". This was the ritual position in which all 
such food waited until the proper time came to bear it to the 'scene 
of action* About mid-morning the coconuts were carried to the canoe 
court and arranged by thi^e or fow men in the shape of a rotigh V, 
leaving a lane down the centre. About -twenty-five baskets, each holding 
five or six coconuts, together with three or four bundles of sprouting 
nuts, en d an odd basket or two of breadfjruit, made up the heap* VJhen 
he jvidged that preparations were complete the Ariki sent a boy to 
inquire, "Is the fakaora finished in the canoe court?" TItien the 
messenger returned and said "It is finished", the chief went out end took 
his place again with his back to the canoe, followed by Pa Rarcvi* The 
crowd of clanspeople again assembled for the ceremony* It may be noted 
that male children were not debarred from attendance, but no female 
was allowed in the canoe court* Children are often brought on such 
occasions simply for convenience in household management, and because the 
parent likes to have his son with him* There is also the idea that the 
chijd thtis learns from earlieat years the conduct of the ceremonies and 
can begin to assist therein with confidence. J^oreover it is thought that 
the deities look with favour upon persons vho attend their rites 
regularly, though this aspect of the matter does not receive very serious 
consideration. 


When the chief was seated another necklet was handed to 
him and he tied it on. Charooal was also prepared; "Make it well", said 
one man to another* The black stripe was then once more applied in 
silence to the forehead of the chief* He seated himself in the centre of 
the lane on the heap of cooonuts, facing the stern of his canoe* The 
rite was called "the kava of the fakaora" but no kava plant was enployed; 
the formula recited was quite short. The elders in attendance acquiesced 
with the usual "koaat konmi", after the introductory reference to their 
names* 


The Ariki said:- 

"Satinamo) Pa Porima, Pe Torokinga* 

You assembled elders there, confirm the vlvification 
By me strv:ck hither for the clan* 

Orient there to the sacred adze of Pu ma, 

Marie". 
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The object of this inTOeation is to announce formally the 
coconuts which have been gathered for the rites of the sacred adze* Ifonoe 
the elders are ritually sunmoned to countenance the act* Certain teimis which 
are used need explanation, "Satinamo” is the special name or title of Pa 
Rarovi and is affiliated in sound to that of the Ariki Kafika, which is Tinaao* 
The expression me struck for the clan " refers to the coconuts plucked or 
"struck” by the agents or assistants of the chief - he himself does not take 
part in gathering them - on behalf of his clan for whose benefit these ceremonies 
are performed. The work translated as 'orient' (fakau in the original) 
signifies "to point" or "lay" a thing in the direction of another and is used 
for any formal alignment of an object. In this case the heap of coconuts with 
the lane down the middle, is set towards the stern of the x'essel, where the 
sacred objects are lying. In the original the word mataurlngatv is used for 
'adze'* It is a sacerdotal term, "Secret speech 8f the chiefs", said the 
Ariki Kafika in comment on it, and certainly I have heard the word nowhere else. 
There are in fact a number of such expressions, synonyms used by the chiefs 
in their kava formulae for other terms in more common use. Such in addition 
to matauringatir are raorao z ITgaio (calm); kasoa ti^pu « matengi (wind); 
rau wati ■ rau rakau (foliage, vegetable growth) urufenua u sal (breadfruit), 

Mai^ other such expressions occur in the course of this book* 

The term fakaora interpreted literally means a "making alive" 
a "vivifying". It nas become however a technical expression for one of the 
set of ceremonies which accompanies any Iz^ortant sacred enterprise, such as 
the reconstruction of an ancestral house, or as in the present case, the 
seasonal preparation of the chiefly canoes. The fakaora usually takes place 
about mid-momlng and may be succeeded by the fakaoatea, a kava ceremony of 
much the seme type* The latter means literally the "making midday", since it 
often takes place about noon, but both of these terms have come to acquire a 
purely conventional teclmlcal significance. The eiqplanations given by 
informants are apt to bear this descriptive character, "Ha fakaora tena te 
fakaora anea -fcapu — ne san ifo mai runga, ne tuku ki rare", "Its vivifying 
that, the vivifying of the sacred objects —were taken down from above, were 
laid down below". In other words the rite in this case has the function of 
consecrating the act of removing the sacred objects from their ordinary position 
to employ them in the canoe ceremonies. 

The basis of the term seems to lie in its literal interpretation, 
in the idea of the ceremony giving welfare to all eonoemed, inoluding the 
objects of the rite. One man described it thus: "Te fakaora o te vaka, ke fai 
mai M ora ki a ko tatou • na te vaka". "The vivifying of the canoe, to make 
hither welfare for us •• and the canoe". 

The ceremonies of this first day were performed in conneotlon 
with the primary taunanri* To the falcaora ceremony of each of these canoes, 
"Vakamanongi" of Fangarere clan, "Suakava" of Tafua emd "Te Rurua" of Taumako 
the Ariki Kafika sent his contribution, a basket of^en and a bundle of 
sprouting coconuts. )t» thus associated himself with their consecration* The 
gift was exchanged, or reciprocated by a similar one, so that the net result 
was the same for each party. The custom was thus of small eoonomio import 
but provided a link in binding together the social and religious structures. 
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Slips in orgariisation somstimes oocuri in the particular 
season now described the Ariki Kafika forgot to send in the ccntributiwi 
to "Vakamanongi" on the initial day. Recollecting this the next morning he 
ordered it to be taken, and the reciprocal basket was then sent in return. 

A libation of coconut milk followed the fakaon formula. As 
the Ariki returned to his seat a couple of men junped up and placed several 
baskets in front of him. The nuts were collected into one of these, a few 
breadfruit set on top, and the other baskets thrown away. Some sprouting 
coconuts were laid beside ths pile. 

The chief then hxmg the adze on his right shoulder and turned 
to the stem of the canoe. Selecting a coconut from the basket he held it 
before him in his left hand; and grasped the haft of the adze in his right. 

With his eyes on the nut he said in low tones:- 

"Pa Rarovl, Pa Porima, Pe Toroklnga, 

You assembled elders, there countenance hem to 
the coconut of Pu ma which will be cut open 
Cvtt with power". 

With three forceful blows he cut round the top of the nut, 
and shouldering the adze again took off the top of the nut and threw it out 
in front of him. He trMsferred the nut to his right hand and raising it 
to his forehead as he bowed, poured out the liquid. He said:- 

"Oru val Pu ma« Tafakl ma Karisl* 

Earn kalna f akmangafuru kou tae 
Tafuri ki te fakatautai". 

"Your liquid there Pu ma, Tafaki and Earisi, 

I eat ten times yotu* excrement. 

Turn as see experts". 

The es^ty nut was smashed in with a blow from the back of the adze and cast, 
withlhe words "Anaa tapu e tongl" behind over his shoulder. He then broke 
up a section of cooked breadfruit and threw out a small piece in front while 
the remainder was cast behind. Areoa nut emd betel leaf were treated in 
like fashion.^ With each of them the Ariki repeated the formula as above, 
substituting appropriately the terms kal, food and kasn, betel, for that of 
wai, liquid. This marked the conclusion of the rite and the chief turned again 
to the front. "There it is finished, will be distributed then", said a 
spectator to ms. Immediately three men sprang yxp, seized each a basket of 
oooonuts and went ro\md among the speotators, handing out to all a share. 

Someone called out "Go and distribute singly", that is, give one only to each 
person to begin with until the extent of the supplies esn be gauged. Advloe 
of this kind is frequently given by msmbers of the crowd to people who are 
serving out food. In a short space of time everyone had received coconuts, 
each child had one, ordinaiy adults had three or four, while every elder and 

— ..-.Ai — ■ 

K 

The top of the coconut is thrown in front since it is tapu to children and 
may not be eaten by them - "it is thrown on a spot which is not trodden vqpon". 
The nut itself is thrown behind, and eaten later. So also writh the other items# 
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person of Importance had a basketful allotted as his portion* In one basket 
there was a melon* a fruit oooasionally grown by the Tikopia. This was set 
before the chief. On this occasion the lion’s share was given to Pa Rarovl, 
Everyone now dug in the eye of his coconut, drank and smashed it with a stone 
or with a squeess of his hands, and ate the flesh. The ohief did likewise* 
but before drinking pouwd a few drops of the milk on to his mat in front of 
without oeremony* This was a libation to his anoestors, rarely omitted 
under any oiroumstanoes* 

"Our elan is di*inking throughout?" asked one of the servers 
after oonpleting his task of distribution. This care to see that all present 
are provided for is a mark of Tikoplan food allotments* and is a feature of 
their hospitality, V»hen all the people had drunk and oaten they took away in 
the disused baskets any coconuts remaining from thdir share. People fkom 
the Taimoako village were to be seen returning along the beach about this tims 
with coconuts, but the ceremonies of Fangarere were not yet complete. 

On one side of the canoe oourt, not far from the bow of the 
canoe* was a small depression in the ground. This was the oven in which 
the food for the most important seaside oanoe rites was to be cooked. It 
was said by Seremata "The umu tonga is kindled for the 'sacred things’ thei^ 
in the oanoe court". The origin of the name umu toaaga could not be explained 
by the Tikopia, Ulsn ii»ans oven, and tonga normally meana the trade-wind, or 
the south-east, whence that wind comes* but it is not held that there is 
oomneotion of this kind. The oven, like most of the ritual appurtenances* was 
under supernatural control. It was in charge of Pu Fafine* the Female Deity 
of Eafika. After each season’s rites the pit is filled in again* and becomes 
overgrown with grass. The cleaning away of this, and re-shaping of the oven 
was consequently one of the first day’s tasks* end was done soon after the 
fakaom* It too had its appropriate formula* though it was such a small 
affair, A man drove a stick into the ground and levering the soil oalled 
to the Ariki "lai te umu." "Here I the oven," The ohief then softly recited t«> 

"Soka mami ko tau umu* 

Tau umu tonga* Pu Fafine 
Tukia ko se foi marie 
Me pu 0 tau umu," 

"Pierce with power thy oven 
Tl^ umu togoga Pu Fafine 
Clubbed be a shark 
For the firing of thy oven*" 

After this the oven was prepared for use* and breadfruit and other food 
plaood therein to oook. The day later beoamn overcast and rain fell* an 
uiqpleaaant event for the people tending the oven* so a shelter of thatoh 
on poles was quickly raised* The time of waiting for the food to cook was 
paaaed thare in betel chewing and oonvarsation. Some of the young pec^le of 
the olaa had been out with nets on the reef* and returned with a few fish* 
These .were laid for a tine on the oanoe oourt- in formeJ aoknowledgmsnt to the 
deities and were then brought to the oven* 
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Tfhen the’ food was finally ready the Ariki again donned his 
cincture, had the black mark put on his forehead, tied a fresh coconut frond 
round his neck, and took his place on the canoe groxind* Lifting tq) the 
kava stem he recited a formula over it as in the ease of the initial rite of 
the adze* TWhen finished he returned to his seat and the food portions wore 
sot out before him from baskets of breadfruit and taro, together with a bowl 
of pudding. Again the knva raurakau, the pouring of the kava- impregnated spittle 
from the leaf cup was performed, followed by libations of the liquid prepared 
in the usual way, and offerings of food and betel. 

The • ceremony concluded with a meal, the principal one of the day. 
Tt will bo remembered that the food oaten so far oonprlsed only a small portion 
of rod in the early morning, followed by a green coconut or two later on. By 
mid-aftomoon everyone had acquired a healthy appetite. After the meal the oven 
was again got ready, roi was prepared and put in to cook for tomorrow morning’s 
events. • 


Towards sunset the evening ka'va (kava afiafi) took place. This 
was a much sinpler rite than the others, the liquid being prepared in the bowl 
and libations poured, with no kava stem and no elaborate ceremonial, tolf a 
dozen cups sufficed, the Ariki pouring libations to his principal gods, while 
one was poured by Pa Rarovi to his family deity, and others to the Female Deity 
and to the kava bowl. 

The formula addressed to the Female Deity ran* 

"That is your kava Pu Fafine 
I eat ten times your excrement 
Turn to act as sea expert 
Carry a shark to your starboard side". 

This deity is one of those who are responsible for bringing 
the fish to the canoes, hence the appeal in the last lines. As she is a woman 
she follows the custom of her sex and carries burdens on her back. Hence the 
term no've is used in the original iitplying the binding of a load across the 
shoulders by means of a strap of bark cloth crossing diagonally under the 
breasts. After this rite ceremony the basket containing the sacred objeots 
was placed in the canoe shed for safe'ty during the night. 

The most interesting feature of this evening rite was the 
provision of special food baskets by the Ariki and his elders. Those 'were 
ordinairy snmll household food— containers with a double handle, which did xxot 
usually appear on cexemonial occasions* The oomtnon name for them is loagl, but 
those of good workmanship used by chiefs and men of rank, are called rauran. 
Hence an alternative name for this particular evening kava was te kava o a 
raurau, the "kava of food baskets". The chief and his elders had each 
arranged that a small quantity of food, oonprising pudding or other delicacy, 
as well as taro or breadfruit should be ready and, hot In their own houses. 

Just before the time of the evening ceremony. The basket was then filled, 
put into anoths r, brought along to the canoe court and given to its owner. 

The technical term for such a specially prepared food-basket is fonOloava. 

"Bach makes his fonoka'va", is the saying. The ia^ortant featui^ of this ous'bom. 





howe-vor, is the exchange of food idiloh nomally aoooB|)anie8 it. It is possible 
for a man to eat from his own basket, but usually the baskets of the elders are 
all set before the chief, who then redistributes them, keeping one for himself, 
giving away his ownbasket to sooteone else, and allotting the rest among the 
various men present. Thus no one eats the food vdiioh has been brought from 
his own house. Commoners #io have not brought baskets share in the food of 
others; Tikopia etiquette ensures that a nan shall not sit hungry in the 
presence of others who are eating, inhere a nan of rank from one elan attends 
the oeremonies of the chief of another clan it is the custom for him to make 
his fonokava. or have it made for him, and present it to the chief ^en the 
evening kava is finished. Advancing with the basket grasped in both hands he 
squats before the chief, lays it down, then retreating without turning his 
back, he sits down at a distance. This is an act of homage to the ohief, an 
acknowledgment of his tacit permission to attend the oeremonies. Etiquette 
prescribes that the ohief must eat of the food gift thus provided, vAille he 
usually hands the basket from his own household to an attendant with instruotiozu 
to go and set it before his guest. Formalities of this kind distinguish the 
intercourse of men of good breeding in Tikopia. Some men are versed in ell the 
nioeties of such observances; others through ignorance or oarelesansss 
neglect them and thus not infrequently give offence.^ 

If no food is brought to the evening rite this is performed with 
green coconuts, which are pierced and libations poured from them. As its 
name implies the evening kava closes the day's events. 

THE DAY OF THE ELDERS 

The proceedings of the second day followed closely those of 
the first, but were begun in the oanoe court. As before, I attended the 
Ariki Kafika. 


There was an early morning keva rite, for which the rol from 
the umu tonga was used. The chief donned the same oincture as on the day 
before, and the oharooal stripe was put on his forehead. But this time there 
was some difficulty in finding someone of proper status to apply it, ainoe 
moat of the men present were either "sons" or "sons-in-law" to him. Finally 
his father's brother's son put it on. IVhen he went up to the ohief he did 
not crouch low, but merely bent his knees. "Don't stand ipl" said the ohief 
to him, laughing. Thereupon he knelt down, and all the orowd laughed. Suoh 
Joking which is quite permissible in the early stages of a ceremony, does not 
detract from the solemnity of the actual rite, idiioh is treated with great 
seriousness. 

1 

On this occasion I was sponsored by Pae Sao, of Tafua clsn, idio took me in 
oharge and ooaohed me, since I had come to Ravenga from Faea, when I was 
living in the village of his chief, the Ariki Tafua. He had the fonohava 
made for me in his house, and instructed me to present it to the Ariki Kafika, 
who gave as a basket of food in return, as described above. 
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The ritual then proceeded precisely as on the preceding day. 
Afterwards the younger ^>eople dispersed to collect food and prepare the oven, 
while the older men sat in the canoe shed and disouased fishing, most of them 
re-snood ing their shark-hookd or rolling cord for lines the while. 

Later the fadoaora rite took place, with much food| I counted 
twenty-five baskets of green coconuts and seven bundles of spx^uting 
coconuts assembled. This time, in addition to the taumauri Tafurufuru, three 
other canoes were brought outj all were placed with the outrigger to seawards. 
In the rite to the guardian deities the chief cut each ocuioe lightly twice 
inside the hull, but omitted the vessel for »diich the rite was performed 
the day before. After the sequenoe of operations, the food was distributed. 

Pa Rarovi received only four coconuts and a single sprouting nut brooight 
from the Fangarere village, Vrhereas a great number of nuts wore sot before 
the chief. When all were drinking from their shares Pa Penuatara said to 
Pa Rarovi "The coconuts are many, brother-in-law", a polite acknowledgment of 
ths latter* 8 liberal provision. 

It is important to note here a divergence between the 
original programme as notified to me, and the actual programme as I saw it. 

In the original progranne the remainder of the day*8 rites were carried out as 
on the previous day, and on the third dsy the principal performance was the 
dismissing of the gods and the return of the "sacred things" to TJta. But 
owing to the initiative of the Ariki Tafua years before, this now took place 
in the afternoon of the second day. The former aso taa rukundca was merged 
with the aso a msta. 


DISMISSING THE CODS 

After some further talk on fishing the canoes were prepared 
for sea. The usu tonga was got re^idy for the last time. When the food 

Was being removed after cooking all the canoes were swung round and set in line 

at the head of the beach, with their bows pointing to sea. Branches of 
coconut palm were laid down for them to rest on. The food from the oven was 

laid in the court and th» diief prepared himself for his part. He donned his 

cincture, then stuck in the back of it the tail of a coconut leaf with a few 
green fronds remaining, which made a very effective splayed ornament. He 
then tied round his neok the usual frond, and turned to face the stem of his 
canoe. A green coconut still in its original state , with the husk on, was lying 
by his side; he took this up, wrapped it in another section of coconut leaf and 
thm with a strong blow from the back of his adze smashed in its side so that 
the liquid poured out over his hands. Hastily he raised it to his head In 
obeisance,' sprayed it over towards the skerr of his canoe, then rose to his 
feet and witht^iok dancing steps ran roimd the edge of the canoe court past 
the uan tonga, waving the nut first to one side and then the other. "It is 
waved to and fro that the oocontit milk may pour out". As he passed the umu 
tonga, he sprinkled it liberally.! Without pausing he ran on to the stem 


I caaie in for a good share of this, the chief being no respecter of persons 
irtio were in the "line of fire". 
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of each oanoe, still scattaring the liquid in showers, then holding the nut 
in one hand, b» removed the eooonut leaf with the other and brushed the stem 
with it twioe. He treated the next vessel likewise, then on completing the 
round he halted at the head of the beaoh a few yards away and drawing back hie 
arm hurled the coconut as far as ho could out to sea* As this last action was 
performed the cooks of the uau toa^a broke with a loud crash some inverted 
coconut cups that had been laid in the bottom of the pit* The whole per* 
formanoe was over in a very short space of time* The chief returned to the 
oanoe court, laid down the a dee, which he had boon wearing on his shoulder 
hitherto, took up the kava stem and recited a long invocation over it* This 
was of precisely the same typo as has already boon indicated, its burden 
being to secure fish for the fleet. Food portions were then p\it out, a idiole 
bowl of pudding being sot on one platter and the usual offerings mads and 
libations of kava poured* The kava rau rakan, the* chewing of the twig and 
pouring of the spittle from the leaf o\jp was also performed* One basket of 
breadfruit was set aside as a "basket for Uta”, to be taken over for the ritual 
of "sacred things"* After this the chief discussed fishing with his elders* 

The object of sprinkling the oemoe was said to bo to drive off 
the deities of the vessels idio had been in attendance at the ceremonies of the 
last three days, and to induce them to go out to sea and begin their task of 
assembling fish ready for the operations of the fleet that same night. 

It was said "So nga atiui o a vaka e fakaranui ku roa ma ratou 
nofo i a faxmga ka jfal} raton ororanga tera* lakei atua ka oro ki aioaiia, ka 
e oro ki te vaerangi rakei atua"* - "The deities of canoes are bathed* they 
have been long present at the preparations that have been made* that is their 
going. Some deities will go to the sea, idiile other deities go to the sky"* 

The oven was said to be sprinkled that the food cooked therein 
might be rendered mild and pleasant, that in being taken from the sacred oven 
of the goddess It might not have ill effects when it rested in the belly of 
man* "Te umn e tapu, tera e f i ke marie, a faia tatou kal nokotao ki te van"* 
"The oven is sacred, therefore it is sprinkled to be mild, because our food 
has been cooked in the oven"* The actual raison d*^re of the oven is to 
provide the; necessary food for the ceremonies of the fannga waka and it is 
only used wlien the sacred objects are displayed. As it is said "Te uau • pu 
ki anea kapu ena i mataforau"* " The oven is lit for the sacred objects there 
in the canoe court* The sprinkling (fi) then is really a removal of the tapu, 
a de*saoralls ing of the oven now that its function has been fulfilled for the 
season* 


The ritual principle of the act of sprinkling vdiich appears in 
other departments of Tikopia religion as well, is oonparable to that of the 
siapergea in the oeiwmonial of the Christian Church. The scattering of drops 
of fluid a ots as a medium for the conveyance of the exorcising or other fonimla 
pronounced by the officiating priest* 

The breaking of the coconut shells in the oven, which ie done 
simultaneously with the throwing of the green ooeonut out to sea, is the signal 
for the deities to depart, and is a fairly obvious piece of symbolism* It 
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is termed te fakaofonga atua, the scattering of the gods. The loud crash is 
a hint to such of them as may be located in the ground in or near the oven 
to bo off. The act of the Ariki in cutting with his adze at the side of the 
canoe, as described earlier, was explained by one informant as being analogous. 
Ho termed it - "Te fakaofo te atua maru" - "the scattering of the sheltering 
deities". The idea in this case is that the adze outs at the sinnet lashings 
of the vessel, and so stirs up its guardian deity, who lashes with his tail 
at the starboard side and so drives away other supernatural beings who may 
wish to interfere or work harm. "Ke sasa kl te katea o te vaka ke fakaofo te 
atua maru". 


Short formulae were uttered at various stages of the rite. As 
the Ariki smashed in the coconut with the back of his adze he said:- 
"The green ooeonut will be split on this morning here 
Split with power your green coconut Pu ma 
I eat ton times your excrement 
Unfold welfare from you two". 

Then as he passed the oven and sprinkled the liquid over towards it he saidj- 
"Sprinkle with power thy oven Pu Fafine". 

As the oanOe was brushed with the dripping fronds of coconut leaf he saidj- 
"Spr inkle with power your wood. Sea expert Chief. 

I eat ten times your excrement". 

HVhile finally as the coconut was hurled out to sea he called: 

"Tarifaklna mat ko te tYflT' 

"Carried hither be the green coconut". 

The purport of all but the final formula is probably clear enough. 
In this the request to have the coconut carried hither has a metaphorical 
significance. It is conceived as being borne out to sea by the departing 
spirit beings, and later brought inshore again in the shape of fish, roost 
desirably in the fonii of a shark. The formula is another, somewhat obscure 
way of appealing to the spirits for a boxmteous catch. 

On the completion of this kava of the umu tonga the assembled 
people divided up, soma to go over to Uta, to cariy out the ceremonies there, 
while the others, by far the greater number, remained to make final preparations 
that night. During the day the talk had turned consistently on fishing. The 
men had to be out all night, sleeping, if need be, on the thwarts of their 
canoes, but it was said that the strong element of competition between the 
various crows, especially those from the different clans, would keep most of 
them awake. The hope of everyone was to haul up a shark - some indeed spoke 
of it already as a certainty, though others expressed cautious doubts. Some 
related dreams which they had the night before, and for -Hhich they and their 
friends tried to find interpretation. Pa Fenuatara discussed a dream in which 
he went to sea and his foot was covered with excrement. He asked if it was 
"a fish dream or not". Another man said "Ohl Yes, a fish dream", "I don't 
know" said Pa Fenuatara, He pondered again, "Will 'evil things' be performed 
tomorrow or not?" 

Satisfaction was expressed that the day had dawned well and 
promised a smooth sea for the evening; a recent fall of rain too was welcomed 
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as helping to oalm the waves and to give life to men and the lan^* Changes 
of the weather are nearly always interpreted at once in terms of their reaction 
upon food supply. 

THE RETURN yO UTA 

Then came the return of the sacrdd objects to Hta. "B norl ko 
ansa tapu kl ITfca" wes the formal description. 


Before the conclusion of the meal from the unu tonga one of the 
elders. Pa Torokinga, stood up and began to gird himself with a new cincture 
of bark cloth. He had not partaken of the food as it was his task to boar 
the sacred objects back. I was told that it is the custom for a different 
elder to officiate on this return Journey than on the outward one. Moreover, 
the representatives of certain family groups alone possess the privilege. No 
one of the chiefly family, neither the Ariki nor his sons nor even his 
patrilineal cousins may do so; it would invoke a breach of tapu and, it is 
thought, would probably result in the death of the carrier or a near relative. 
Hence of the paite pure, families of elders, only those which by origin are 
not connected with the paito ariki, chief’s families, are in a position to 


carry out the task. In Kafika clan these are the houses of Parovi, Raropuka 
and Torokinga;^ in Tafua,Sao, Notau and Korokoro, in Taumako, Ngatbtiu, 


Farekofe and Ratia. in Fangarere, Nukufetau, They are known as paite ke MW •• 
"families who may shoulder" - the specific object concerned being understood; 


or a mate. The chiefly and sllied families €U*e said to be barred since they 
are tau toki, "adze-possessors". The gods of the sacred adzes are also these 


of anea kapu and might injure them. 


After girding himself the bearer set off (about 4 p.m. ) with 
anea tapu, in .a small basket enclosed again in another basket on on© end of 
his shoulder-pole, and the kava root fixed to the other. Various people with 
baskets of food followed at a distance, while the chief brought up the rear. 

The people of Taumako, waiting by their canoe court, fell in when those of 
Kafika had passed along the beach path, and were followed by those of Fangazvre. 
The three chiefs again moved in due order of precedence. On the afternoon 
under observation however, the Ariki Fangarere, an old man, and afflicted with 
an ulcer in his foot which prevented him from walking easily, followed the 
procession in his canoe round the lake shore, keeping practically abreast of 
the other chiefs, but slightly behind them, in his proper place. Three other 
canoes paddled straight across the lake with baskets of food, and the betel 
materials and water bottles of the chiefs who carried nothing but their adzes. 

I was in one of these canoes. Everyone stepped out briskly along the path 
so that in twenty minutes or so they arrived. Just as the sun was sinking behind 
the Wgh ridge idtich towered at the back of the Uta shore. The canoes paddled 
gently in order to allow the chiefs to reach their destination first. Arrived 

1 

In this generation the son of the Torokinga house was not eligible; he was 
a sister’s child of the Ariki Fafika - "e afu mai kuou" said the chief; 

"he has sprung from me". 
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at Tfta they separated without words, and each went to his own house, put 
away his adse, and prepared for the Icava# 

This tinB the rite was perfomed in the open* Mats were laid 
down, one for the Ariki and another for the kara bowl* A large basket of 
food from the canoe court was placed in front of the chief, and green coconuts 
were prepared for drinking* The chief poured libations of kava to the 
guardien deities of hie adse, and to his ancestors* He was assisted by six 
men, three preparing the kava, and three the food. When this was finished the 
Ariki removed his waist cincture and his necklet, also the coconut fronds from 
his girdle* These were all hiuag up in the adjacent house since they were 
sacred objects* The people then drank euid ate the coconuts, after which they 
chewed betel* In the midst of the ensuing conversation the Ariki Kafika 
remembered to ask "The kava of Pa Taumako, is it finished?" "It is finished", 
he was told* 


THE "SACRED THINGS" 

Now that the part pleyed by anea tapu in the canoe ceremonies 
has been described their nature may be explained* Like the sacred adze, they 
are (or rather were) objects of value in canoe building* Of old they wore the 
wriroa, long volute shells (Terebra dimldiata) of a creamy colour splashed 
with vermilion, udiich were used according to tradition as augers for boring 
the holes for the lashings* In former days, before the introduction of 
European steel tools, the woods used in canoe making were of a softer type 
from those enployed to-day* Puka and pouairl were the favourites instead 
of ths modem fetau (oelophyllxm sp*) a hardwood* 

A point of great interest in connection with anea tapu is that 
many generations ago the muriroa were replaced by fao, iron spike xiails, which 
seem to have come to Tikopia long before the first actual visit was made by 
white men. The native myth is that they were the gift of an atua, one of 
the deities of the Ariki Tafua, by name Tufare, or Tufaretai* This spirit 
desired to secure valuable objects for himself, and so went out on the ooean 
face to search. After seeking for a long time he returned with the fan, which 
wore imbedded in a slab of wood (papa)* This slab was brought by him inshore 
on the tide "mori taera, mori aaera^ says the tale, this phrase indicating 
the bobbing motion of the plank on the waves, which is dramatized aa repreaenting 
the motions of the atua in proffering his gifts* ^Vhen the slab finally came 
ashore with the fao sticking up from it - tradition says four at each end, - 
the chiefs took coxmsel and decided that it was a gift from the gods, and 
divided up the prize among them, two for each* The spikes were then utilized 
to replace the shells as canoe tools and sacred objects for the ritual. Though 
tradition makes no mention of the fact, a chief then living, who was the 
official human medlimi of the god concerned, was probably Instrumental in 
identifying the plank as the result of his god’s efforts, and giving 
instructions accordingly. Pa Saukirima, whose tutelary deity is Tufaretai, said 
that the nails came to Tikopia before the time of his father and his grand- 
father - and he was an old man in 1928* He described the bringing of them as 
an act of pity on the part of the deity* "His canoes were hewn, hewn, in this 
land, and there was not a thing to bore them with. Thereupon he sent to 
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search, and brought back the things to bore the canoes. He looked and looked, 
and there was nothing for the making of canoesj thesre was no iron to bore 
the canoesj thoret5)on h# went to seek it". Since the natiwes stress the 
antiquity of this event, and the spikes have apparently rusted away to a 
fraction of their original site, it seems probable that the plank came fro« 
one of the very early European vessels inthe Western Pacific, before the 
Tikopia became acquainted with aiy white peqpls,' If the spikes were of 
con^jaratively recent origin they would be regarded as ordinary material 
objects and no morej of interest from their European source, and valued from 
their association with ancestors, as in the case of certain relies of La Ferouse, 
brought over from Vanikoro more than a oentuiy ago* But for them to have 
becoms embedded in the very centre of Tikopia canoe ritual and supplied with 
a supenaatural origin suggests that they were probably the first pieces of 
iron to come to the island. No Tikopia admits that the p lank drifted to shore 
of its own volition; it came as the direct result of the searching by the deity. 
The idea of Pa Saukirima, a heathen, was that Tufare went to the atimi o to fAxn, 
the Christian God - to obtain the iron from him* "Who else has itT'*he asked 
me, logically. And in Tikopia style ho added that Tvifare presented a msro 
of bark-cloth to God in exchange for the nails. 

It is difficult to convey the atmosphere of sanctity whi<di 
surrounds these objects which practically no-one but the chief of each clan 
sees* Even lihen taken out of the temple for the canoe rites they remain 
enclosed in their little basket, and are handled with the utmost care and 
reverence* I did not see them myself, end made no atten;>t to do so* It would 
have been an act of desecration that would have wrecked my chances of farther 
work on the imtive religion. But in addition to being told what they were by 
the Ariki Kafika, the Arlki Tafua and Pa Saukirima, I was given an aoeount 
of how John Maiesere, a native of Uvea who was taOcen as a "son" by the Arlki 
Tafua, was entrusted on one occasion with the bearing of the "sacred things" 
of Tafua* He took the opportunity of peeping into the basket, and long 
afterwards said to another member of the family " They are only nails", in 
disgiist.^ 


It will be remembered that a somewhat similar replacement of 
shell by iron has taken place in the case of the small sacred adzes carried 
by the dhiefs. The use of the sacred adzes and the "sacred things" in the 
canoe ritual is clearly to be correlated with their function as the most 
important tools in caroe-building. The sanctity attaching to them is a 
sacralization of inplements essential in the work, a recognition of their 
vital importance. 


SPRINKLING THE CANOES 

As the sun went down the fleet got ready for sea* Bach village 
had its own canoes and as the tide was falling thqr were carried down the 


It nay be noted that Maresere did not reveal to ^vers any of his knowledge 
of this aspect of the Work of the Gods* 
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beach early and set in the water on the reef. They were then paddled or 
pulled by men walking; alongside out into the vicinity of the "channel", in 
reality no more than a narrow fissure or indentation in the solid fringing 
reef. This night "the assembled darkness was long" - i.e. the moon set early. 
Lines had been prepared during the day, hooks seen to, new traces bent on, 
note repaired, and torches made. These consist of a couple of dry coconut 
leaves, taken from the roof of the house, set together and the fronds grasped 
in handfuls and roughly plaited. The maker begins at the base of the leaf and 
swiftly works upwards, tying strings of kareva (strips from the midrib of a green 
coconut leaf) with a single bow knot at intervals of about a foot. As the 
torch bums down in use the holder reaches up and pulls clear the string, thus 
releasing a fresh section to flare up. Three to e ight torches are made, 
depending on the length of the span of darkness, and both men and women prepare 
them* * 


■When the moon was low the crew assembled and got into the canoes, 
torches were lit, and the craft moved down the channel. I was not with them, 
but was told that each vessel performed a brief rite termed te fekau o te avm 
(the work of the channel). The word was given to "untie the fire", A torch 
was raised, a string was pulled away, and a shake caused it to burst into 
flams. Py custom the torch was held up towards the faai ki runga (east or 
north), not on the fasi ki raro (west or south). One of the crew held his 
long-handled net ready, Wlian the light flared up he called aloud to the chief 
of his clan, who was on shore, "lal tarotaro mal Pa Kafika ki a feicau o ton 
rakan", "Beholdi reoite a formula hither. Pa Kafika, for the work of your 
vessel". 


The chief of course was too far away to hear this. But he told 
ms that he was aware by the sudden flaring of the torches that the ritual momsnt 
had arrived, and sitting in his house, looking ovrt from the eaves, he recited 
an appeal tC the guardian deities of his fleet, 

"Ibms laui tou rakau, Arikl tatxtai. 

Tata pe se rau niu ko tou katea. 

Te ika sa, fatia ko tana ua 
Ke seke 1 te tai i rare", 

"Prosper well they timber. Sea-expert Chief# 

Rattled as a coconut leaf be thy starboard side# 

The jumping fish, broken be its neck 
To slide down into the sea below"#^ 

This formula needs some commentary. The use of the generic term 
raka'a(wood or timber) for its specific product the vessel is cOTmon in native 


I was given several variants of this formula, all of the same type. Pa 
Rukurenga of Taumako said "This speech is made throughout the land. We the elan 
of Taumako announce to the Ariki Taumako, but idien the canoes of Kafika go 
fishing, they announce to the Arikl Kafika. The one speech is lifted”# As 
a general point it may be noted that no Tikopie formula is regarded as 
invariable# 
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invocations* lit (the reduplicative form being Msae) is the term of the flying 
fish to signify that they are plentiful* The abbreviated diction of the 
formula applies the word directly to the canoe which it is hoped will benefit 
by the plenitude of fish* The next phrase indicates a desire that the fish in 
their flight shall be so abundant as to knock with a continuous rattle against 
the side of the canoe* The Iloa sa is another name for the roroa and afca« 
varieties of a kind of garfish, which skims abovfe the surface of the water at 
great speed when disturbed and is capable of inflicting a dangerous wound* The 
sharp long snout, thin and set with rows of tiny teeth, embeds itself in the 
flesh like a spear point: to a depth of several inches, and breaks off in the 
wound, the fish escaping in the confusion* People are frequently thus pierced 
in the leg or ha.nd, and weeks of serious illness and disability, with even 
permanent lameness, may follow* There is a natural desire that the "jumping 
fish” may be warded off by the guardian deities* * 

This rite is known as fiftnga vaka^ "sprinkling the canoes”# 

No actual sprinkling is done, but the idea is conveyed partly by the dipping 
of a fishing net of each vessel in the sea, and partly by the formula, which 
is of the nature of e benediction to equip the canoes with a "shower” of fish* 

As each vessel performed its rite and addressed the chief it 
moved off in line through the channel, and, once beyond the reef, took up 
position in the rough crescent of the fleet, vdiich was to sweep up and down 
the coast* The handling of the fleet demands organisation and team work* 

The torches are raised at a signal from the leading canoe and 
caused to flare up, when the fish, attracted by the lights, rise from the 
surface and, if the wind is strong, skim along for many yards high above the 
water* A man in the bow and one in the stem stand with long handled bag-nets 
and with a quick flash of the net intercept the fish in the air as they come 
within reach* A turn of the wrist and the net is spun round, enmeshing the 
prize, which is then dropped with a backward jerk into the hold of the vessel* 
Quickness of eye and speed of hand are essential* An expert will net his hundred 
fish on a good night; a clumsy fisherman will get no more than a score# 

On this night of the f if Inga vaka, I was told, when the mataki 
save, the first flying fish, was caught, the man took it out of the net, killed 
it, and then banged it against the side of the canoe, while he uttered a 
formula to bring other fish. This was done only for the first; the others 
were merely dropped into the bottom of the vessel* (Each canoe has its own 
custom on this occasion but the general procedure is as described)* In the 
morning when the fleet returned the question was asked - "TWio got the first 
flying fish in the fleet?”, and some prestige was gained by the man and the 
canoe that secured the prize# 

After the inshore waters had been swept a number of times 
and a sufficient quantity of flying fish had been secured, the canoes 
settled down individually for line work* In this they mainly tried for the 
fish of medium proportion# But the size of tackle used and the fish sought 
after always depend on the season of the year, the wind, the set of the tide, 
the state of the moon, the position of the fishing bank and other factors, on 
all of #iich the experts calculate* Heavy lines and large steel hooks - in 
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l'orj»r times of wood - were lowered in the hope of oetohing a dhark, the 
ambition of every member of the orew. %e night passed thus. Interspersed 
with spells of dozing; until the approach of dawn indicated that the time had 
come to return. (Most of the Tikopla sea-fishing is done at night; this is an 
ordinary event to the crew)# 


THE THIHD DAT 

As the fleet cams inshore and approached the channel in the 
morning people began to gather on the beach after their toilet euid eagerly 
watched the vessels. They ooraneiited on the way in which each was handled in 
the channel, identifying the craft, the steersmen and crew, and speculated 
on the catch. The word went round "A canoe is dashing up spray", thotJgh to 
m the vessel was barely distinguishable. This was a sign for a large fish, 
given by the paddlers. The type of signal caused it to bo identified first 
as a para and then as a shark that had been caught. "Where does it come from?" 
was asked. "From the east" was the reply. This was an attempt to identify 
to which clan the. canoe of the successful fishermen belonged, since there is 
rivalry between the clans. One by one the vessels shot the line of breakers 
and emerged into the oonparative quiet of the shallow reef waters. They 
separated and each canoe made for its own village. As they drew tip to the 
beach children rushed down, the catch was lifted out and taken up to be 
examined, while the craft was carried up on to the level ground and left in 
the shade. Lines and nets were taken out, washed and hung out to dry. The 
fish were carried to the canoe court, where they were set down to await the 
arrival of the diief, who had been engaged in Uta# 

RITE OF HANGING UP THE SACRED THINGS 

Soon after dawn, while the chief still slept, I went with a 
party of three men in a small canoe across the lake to Uta, in order to 
get the fire going and make preparations for cooking the fish. A couple of 
lake fish were carried over; these had been netted during the night by men 
idio did not go out with the fleet. Theoretically, every vessel,- fully manned, 
took part in the fiflnga valca; but in practice a few vessels were left without 
a crew, since some men were indisposed and others preferred to spend the night 
in attending to nets onihe lake. There was method In this division of 
forces since it reinforced the chance of obtaining fish for the ceremony should 
the canoes be unsuccessful at sea. The canoe halted along the shore to colleot 
firewood, then proceeded on its way vdiile the paddlers speculated on the 
night's work. A dispute occurred as to which clan had secured the shark 
signalled firom the fleet jiist before our party left. One man said it must be 
Taumako, another that it must be Rafika; the arguments of the second were 
more conclusive since ho had a fish dream in the night, in which he went ovit 
and pulled up a shark. As it turned out, the shark belonged to Taumako after 
all, which was galling to the chief and people of Kaflka# 

When preparations were well in hand the chief arrived and took 
his seat in the large house. The fish and other food when cooked were carried 
out to the spot where he was waiting, the charcoal stripe was put on his 
forehead and the coconut frond necklet assumed, A stick of kava was laid aoross 
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the central food basket* The ohief than performed a rite similar to 
that of the day before* He stuck the branching fronds of the "tall” of 
a palm leaf in his girdle at the back, then laid a green coconut in a further 
bunch of palm fronds. He held the nut for a few seconds, murmured a brief 
formula, then lifted his adze and smashed it. Rising to his feet he ran 
round the side of the temple waving the streaming nut to and fro and sprinkling 
the milk on all sides* Reaohlng the far end of the building he stopped and 
throw the nut under the eaves outside. He then poised the piece of oooonut 
leaf and throw it too, to slide along the mats to the eave* The method of its 
fall was said to be an index of whether the fishing was successful or not* 

The chief then rstunied with stately steps to his usual seat* Facing the 
basket of food he picked up the end of the kava stem and invoked his deities 
in the usual manner* The kava of the saliva was made, followed by the 
libations of the ordinary liquid and the throwing Of food offerings, at the 
conclusion of rtiioh the Ariki removed his oooonut frond decoration and 
wiped off ths charcoal mark from his forehead. This rite of sprinkling, which 
was the counterpart in Uta of that performed in the canoe court over the vessels 
and the sacred oven, marked the conclusion of the rites of the fauoga valEt* 

The sacred obisots were then hung up once more, and the sacred adze replaced 
on its shelf. ^ 


Portions of food were allotted and all ate, while a discussion 
was started on the fishing, of idiich the full news had been brought by the 
later canoe in.which the Ariki came. The catch secured by the vessels of 
Kafika was not satisfactory, and a critical analysis of the reasons was 
begun* Laughing abusive remarks were passed on. a clumsy man, who, standing 
in the bow, got only ten flying fish, udiereas his companion in the stem secured 
fifty. The fact that one crew was composed entirely of lads with not a 
tautai (sea esqsert) among them was also stressed* Vfuch of the talk also turned 
on what the achievements would have been if only certain factors had been 
different, as if more canoes or different people had gom out, "If o\ir fleet 
had fished oonpletely nothing oould have oome near usl" was a sentiment which 
all seemed to share, while one or two people boasted of their own hypothetical 
prowess* "If I had fished" said one stay-at-home seriously, "the oanoe 
would have secured a good oatoh". 

DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN CANOE RITES 

The rites which followed were those of the faiaga vaka and 
ansa paxiki* The latter olaarly is a first fruits rite, an acknowledgment to 
the deities of the fish seoured through their good graces* I found it 
difficult at first, however, as an observer, to perceive the functional 
distinction between the faunga vaka and the fkinga vakat to understand why 


^I noted that Pa Tarairaki, who was new to this rite, had to ask Pa Porima 
whether he should prepare for the kava of the sallve or not* 
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a canoe should require two separate sets of ceremonies of more or less 
the same type to attain the one object. Differences in detail of observance 
were clear, but threw no light on the underlying motive of what appeared 
at first to be practically a repetition of previous rites. Analysis of 
the meaning of the names did not afford much help, Fannga vakm is literally 
the "lashing of the canoes"! i.e. the overhaul preparatory to their going 
to sea; while fainga vaka signified "doing" or "preparing the canoes , which 
seems to convey much the same idea. Both in fact are purely conventional 
terms. The natives were quite clear that there were two sets of ceremonies, 
and that there was an essential difference between them, but it was not 
easy to get from them an explanation of just where this essential difference 
lay. The type of answer commonly given was that the faunga vaJcm signified 
the overhaul of the vessel, scrutiny of the outrigger, replacement of ib^if 
it had begun to decay, and fenewal of sinnet lashings. "Ma fan o a vaka" 
was the phrase "For the overhauling of the canoe". The phrase fainga 
on the other hand was said to represent the making of food for the canoe: "If 
a man is seen on the road with breadfruit or taro he will be asked 'Where are 
you going?' 'T am going to the fainga vaka of the so-and-so family* he 
replies", questions as to the meaning of the fainga vaka elicited also 

such a reply es "Make the food for the canoe; its kava is made for the fish 
to come to it" - a statement which seemed to apply equally well to the 
preceding faunga vakal Such literal explanations told me little; they were 
significant only as indications of those features most prominent in a native 
definition of the phenomena, A more relevant point of procedure was that 
whereas in the faunga vaka no bark-cloths were actually hung on the canoe, 
in the fainga vaka they were so displayed. 

The real distinction, as I found after considerable inquiry, 
was in the personnel of the supernatural beings addressed in each case. In 
the faxmga va]ca, as has been shown, the atua tau toUL, the guardian deities 
of the adze and "sacred things" were invoked, together with the ordinary 
deities of the kava. In the fainga vaka the deities of the kava were 
also .Summoned, but the rites were primarily addressed to the atua tau vaka, 
the guardian deities of the canoe itself, Henoe there is one point of 
differenoet in the fannga vaka each rite was of a collective kind, that is, 
it was valid for all the canoes of the clan at once, whereas the fainga vaka 
had to be performed separately for each oanoe in order that its own tutelary 
deities might take part. The second set of rites was then not a repetition 
of the first, but a particularization of it. For the natives it is especially 
significant as it involves a much more definite participation of individual 
families as oanoe owners and food providers, and more personal responsibility. 

To illustrate this particularization in the fainga vaka the 
tutelary deities of two canoes may be specified. In each case there is a myth 
which accounts for their special attachment to the vessel, stating how the 
craft was given to men from the gods. 

The saored oanoe of Porima house is called Kau Rotuma, 
and is believed to be the direct descendant of the vessel which brovight the 
ancestors of Raflka to Tikopia. Henoe the atua tau vaka of Pa Porima for 
this craft are* 

Tafaki and Karisi (i.e, Pu ma) - Kafika ancestors. 



Te Atua i te tJruao - principal deity of Porlaa 

Pu FafiJie • feaale deity of Kafika 

Pofine 1 Taufitl - feaale deity of Porina* 
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The eaored canoe of the house of llaneYe, called Te Aroiaata,- 
is believed to have been acquired by Raleaitonga, the ancestor of Taumako, 
from the Atua i te Uruao, the deity of Porima. Its gods then include this 
deity and his crew* TOien the canoe was brought into the Taumako clan 
the chief took it over as a sacred vessel, and allotted to it some of his 
own gods in addition. One was Rakaitonga himself, as was natural, sinoe 
he had seovired iti the others were the eel>god of Taumako, and a female 
deity. Hence there are seven atw tan vaka whose bark-cloths have to be 
spread at the fsdnga vakm, as shown below. 


Poungaru - Atua i te TJruao 
Tiarenuzia - crew of Poungaru 
Matavaka " ” 

Vaksunnofa " " 

Pu Iasi - Rakaitonga 
Pu Tautonga - Eel-god 
Pakora - female deity 


t Z orange cloths 
: 3 white bark-eloths 
) together 

) 

: 2 orazige cloths 
t 1 white cloth 
t 1 white cloth square 


This last example shows the intimate relationship that often 
exists in nyth between the gods of the various kinship groups, a relationship 
that frequently emerges in ritual and economic terms, as illustrated by the 
rites of Te Akau-moana and other canoes later. 


It must be emphasised that vdiile well-informed mn know 
approximately ^ho are the gods of the various sacred canoes, particularly 
the principal ones, they do not know all the details. Pa Htdcurenga said 
to SB of his vessel Te Aroinata "We the men, each hides the god of his canoe. 
Great is their weight. Of the canoes laid there, some have three, others 
four, others two maro (i.e. bark-cloth offerings to their deities). We who 
stake the rites of the sacred canoes, each has a deity of the canoe for himself. 
One person does not know the deity of another; the chief only knows”. Hence 
the fainga vakm rites have an individuality for each vessel, with the chief 
of the clan as the common factor of linkage. 

We stay now return to the observed sequence of ritual. The 
fainga vakm as performed in the monsoon season allows of alternative procedure, 
owing to the differential r ank of the tamorari. The presiler canoe is 
Vakaamnongi, of Fangarere. It is "the canoe in front"; "VsJcaamnoiigi is a 
loftier canoe; the fleet is below" it was said. Hence when the early 
morning kava was over on the third day the Ariki Kafika despatched messengers 
to the other chiefs to inform them of the arrangements. This was a natter 
of great interest for the folk in the beach villages, since they had to get 
ready the food. The first canoe idiioh returns from TJta is always eagerly 
asked "Ba ko nga vakaT" "How are the canoest” or more simply "BowT". 

If the answer is "Ko tataasdci ko nga vaka", "the canoes will be gathered 
together" then it is known that all four main tauwanrl will perform their 
faixiga vaka rites on this same day. If, however, the amssenger says "Ka 
to tantasi ko Vakawanongi", "Vakamanoagi will fall singl/*^ then it is 
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understood that only this oraft will be celebrated. In this oase the other 
elans will perform the firstfruits rite (anea parikl) alone this day. and 
postpozK their faisga raka till the next* It may be noted that the Arikl 
Kaflka speaks of the Pangarere oanoe as his. in apprising the other chiefs 
of the day's plans, "yy canoe Vakamanongi will fall singly", he says, if 
he wishes it to be celebrated alone. If he wishes the other taimnurl to 
perform their rites at the same tine he sends word to the chiefs of Tafua 
and Taumako "Your oanoe will shift to the outrigger of Vakamanongi". This 
is described as "honorific speech" to that vessel, since the outrigger 
side is the inferior one. It is a figurative expression, as each oanoe remains 
in its cam court all the time, and th'? orientation does not carry out the wards* 

As far as I could see the decision of the Ariki Kafika in this 
matter depends upon the quarftity of food, especially fish, available, and upon 
how energetic he feels. 

In the season described. Vakamanongi was allowed to "fall singly", 
that is the clan of Pangarere performed its ritual alone on the first day 
of the falaga waka. On this day the people of Kafika celebrated anea parikl. 
the firstfruit rites, and the following iey also. The next day they carried 
out the falaga waka for their taamauri Tafurufviru in the morning, and 
similar rites for their other sacred canoes in the afternoon. The people of 
Tatunako did likewise, as would have those of Tafua had they still been 
participants. The events of Kafika, idiich I attended, will be described in 
their order here. 


"EVIL THINGS" 

The first rite of "evil things" of Kafika was performed in 
the canoe yard of the taumauri Tafurufuru. Plan II indicates the arrangements. 
Varioxis items of fishing paraphernalia were assembled. Besides two canoes, 
two flying-fish nets used the night before were sticking out of some bushes, 
a roll of the sinnet cord used in deep-sea fishing was hung alongside, and 
some of the flying-fish caught, still raw, were also strung up. Coconut 
leaves were laid outside the oanoe shed* 

An important point of ritual was that the green mat on which 
the sacred canoe tools had been laid was still open in its original position. 

It was not to bo folded up until the rites of "evil things" had been con^sleted, 
and lay there as a reminder, so to speak, that the account between gods and 
men was still unsettled* 

The Ariki arrived from TJta some three hours or so after sunrise.- 
where it will be remssibered he had been "hanging the saored objects. He 
took his seat on a mat spread for him at the end of the oanoe shed. On his 
coming the fish previously hung up were laid on the coconut loaves in front 
of him. They lay there for a few minutes, and were then set by the side of 
the oanoe court, close to the usu tonga. This was by way of formal announcement 
of the catch. 
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Th0 kava bowl was set at the seaward end of the oourt and 
the liquid was prepared while two baskets, one of breadfruit and another of 
flying-fish oooked on loaves over a fire were set before the chief# The 
attendant untied them and set out portions for the diief, the kava bowl, and 
the deity of the canoe# A note of colour was then given to the oeremony by 
ths application to the chief of turmeric, a vermilion pigment mixed with 
eoooanut oil# A young man stood behind the chief, and dipping his fingers 
in a little of the pigment in a leaf, smeared a broad red band round the 
chief’s belly, sides and back. Just above the waistcloth# The kava was then 
clapped and the first cup was poured by the chief on the mat by his side# 

This was to various deities of his kava# Following on this a mareiefl, a 
piece of bark-cloth, orange-dyed with the same tumeric, was brought to the 
chief, unfolded by him, and laid towards the stem of the near canoe# A 
cup of kava was handed to him ani he poured it on "lihe mat beside the cloth# 

The bark-cloth was the vestment of his supreme deity, and the kava his libation# 
Food offerings were then thrown, after which another oxxp of kava was poured 
to other deities by the chief and then one by Pa Porima, which concluded the 
ceremony# The fish and breadfruit set in front of the chief were removed 
and dealt out to the crowd, viho had as yet eaten nothing, since they had 
awaited the arrival of the party from Uta# 

A certain continuity was observed in the oon^osition of the 
various gro\;q>s. Thus the people who won't to Uta tha previous e'vening vent 
this morning alsoj they Were known as "Sa Uta" aa against "Sa Tal", the people 
who remained on the coast and performed the work in oonaaeotion 'with the 
canoe oourt# 


The ceremony of anea parUd, when performed by Itself in 
the oanoe oourt abo-ve the beach is not of very great sacredness; it becomes 
so however when it is performed in Uta or if it is combined with the rites 
of the fainga vakm. In the first case it is said to be mama, light, as 
compared with the second, vdiich is msifa, heavy# The term palaaia, which 
has an e-ven more literal mseoiing. is also used to signify a oeremony 
of importanoe or "weight"# 

In the interval, while waiting for the next event, the chief 
and his elders sat either in the canoe shed or in his adjacent house, 
talking, chewing betel, and smoking , while the ordinary rank and file of 
the clan went off to the woods to collect food# On their return the oven 
was prepared and late in the afternoon preparations were again made for 
the kava. The same arrangements are followed as in the morning, but this 
time the fish formed a much larger portion of the meal# The kava ritual was 
of the single type, libations only being poured. Care was tedcen to make 
special food offerings to the deity of the oanoe, a piece of breadfruit being 
thrown towards tha bow with the announcement "lal" and portions of fish to 
ths stem, A meal concluded the day’s activities# As these had been in 
effect the offering of the night’s catch to the gods, fish naturally formed 
the greater portion of the food sv^pply# I was told "It is made only to the 
fish; rites of evil things aire made considerable with the fish, while the 
food is little" - the "food" meaning, of course -Tegetable supplies such as 
taro and breadfruit, A conmand frequently given at such a time emphasises 
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that it Is primarily a fishing oaremcmy. "Ta t7 pakapaka ke timu aa kaim 
Mkmriri o a ilca”« ”Tha ramaining bait to ba cookad for tha oold kara 
of fish". Tha "oold. kara" ia one of the lesser grades of ritual. The 
"bait" refers to tha fast that the flying fish are used to bait the hooks 
for a larger fish, henoe some of the oateh are oonsumed In this way at sea. 

The curious tarn aMa pariki may now bo examined to see why 
it is that a rite of oelebrating the firstfrults of fishing should bo called 
"oTil things". The nati-ve explanation was that it represents an a,oknowledgnenfc 
to the gods of the adse for their efforts on behalf of men. If this is done 
then relations between gods and men remain on a pleasant footing. But if men 
are slack, and either do not eatoh fish, or neglect to perform the appropriate 
rites with them, then the gods become angry. "Anea pariki maori soa El"sald 
the Arikl Kafika to me. "EVll things truly, friend. If there is no fish, 
it is nmde with a man, and the man dies. The man has been struck by the 

guardian deities of the adse that he may die for the making of their 'evil 

things'". If ths eaaa pariki are not made for some days after the canoes 
have gone to sea, it is believed that some person will sicken and diej it is 
known then that the gods have taken their victim. According to Pa Baropuka, 
in Taumako the decision lies prinmrily with the chief. The deity Pusi enters 
his human medium befoiw anea pariki is performed, and askst- 
"Where shall Tumoana cut? 

Shall he out among the news of the ocean. 

Or shall he cut among the news of the land?” 

This means, where shall the god's adse strike - among fish, or among men? 

With which shall "evil things" be made? If the chief calls in reply "Strike 

at sea", then the deity will kill a fish to be brought to shore by one of 
the clan oanoes. But if the chief sits without a word, then the deity will 
kill a man. Pa Rar<^uka said that the Tatunako clan were bad; their god killed 
if no fish were caught, 

Henoe there is alwcQrs some haste to get the ceremony over, and 
if bad weathsr prevents the fleet from going out or if the oatoh is poor, 
uneasiness is felt in all the villages. It is during this tine that the 
mats lie open in the oanoe court and everyone is relieved when they are folded 
up; it is the sign that the due rites have been ooiqjleted. The custom is for 
Kafika olan to perform anea pariki three times at least, inoludlng’ ones 
in TTta. If no large fish is obtained, but only flying fish, then it will 
probably be made twioe in Uta for safety, Taumako perform their rites four 
times, onoe in the oanoe oourt, onoe in Uta. onoe in Bavenga at ths saored 
house Resiaks and then finally in the oanoe court again. The day chosen 
depends largely on the catch of ths preceding night. The chief looks at it 
and if it ia substantial says to his people "Here! We shall go and make 'evil 
things'". The rite is spoken of either ae anea pariki o aga vaka, "evil 
things of the oanoes”, or anea pariki o aataforau, "evil things of the canoe 
court". 


On this occasion ths Ariki Kafika again performed "evil 
things" on the following day, the fourth of the oanoe rites. On this day also 
a subsidiary rite took plaoe, the re^oonseoration of the ocmoe shed of the 
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ehi«f' > ▼•■tel Tafurufuru. 

a>imt exinrlte the chief wet •••ted in his e«noe court with • 
score or so of flying fith, the first pxodu^ of the night's work, on • n«t 
in front of hisu The pleoe was wsoty of oiuaoes, for Tafurufuru and the other 
▼essele of Kafika were out at sea with the fleet, and had not yet returned* 

At ths stm got up, however, they began to oone inshore and were a subject of 
oonmsnt to the crowd of people on the beach. Naturally everyone was wore 
particularly interested in the vessels of his oim family and olan, end the 
chief himself was no e xoeption to this* A swell was breaking on the reef, and 
the channel was none too smooth* A canoe which approached it from the aide 
instead of facing straight in, aroused his ire, udiile the sight of Tafunifuru^ 
riding in on the crest of a ways indaring style caused him to curse vigorously. 
Exasperation passed however, in interest in the catch* The numbers obtained 
by each canoe, and the oaa|>arlsoin of the fishing of Ravenga with that of Faea, 
with which district there was constant rivalry, oooi;?>led attention for some time. 

The arrival of the aonotanga from Fangarere (see later) diverted 
the conversationj it was a large household basket filled to bursting with a 
mass of taro tubers and pudding, and topped by orange bark-cloth* At the same 
time the gift for Taumako was borne past, a similar great package of food 
covered with a white bsurk-oloth# On the receipt of this the usual moniing 
rit ua l took plaoe, the sionotai^a - "the kava of Vakamanongi", as it was termed, 
being the •chief object* The basket was opened in fwnt of the chief, the orange 
bark-cloth was laid towards the stem of the canoe, portions of food were 
set out and libations of kava poured* That the rite was a celebration of 
the fishing was indicated by the presence in the canoe court of a flying- 
fish net, several rolls of sinnet and a smouldering torch, all articles brought 
from the canoes* 

Preparations were then made to go out fishing again, for at 
this time work was fairly continuous* Tl» eoonomio organisation demanded 
some care* Arrangemenfcs were made for some people to get food from the 
cultivations, and for others to procure fish, Ifessengert were sent to men 
likely to x*orm canoe crews, and young men who were umrilling wem persuaded 
to go* As it was, om canoe was unable to get a full crew of men, and made 
up its complement with three boys. 

While the fishermen were away an oven was prepared in a hut 
adjacent to Taranoa, the house of Pa Fenuatara, eldest son of the A'riki Kafika* 

RE-FURNISHING THE CAN(E SHED 

nie next event was the re-fumishing of the canoe shed (aforaa) 
which housed Taflurufuru* Every craft has a shed of its own, a long structure 
with a lean-to roof almost touching the ground on the low side* The sheds 
of some sacred canoes are tapn, being under the aegis of one or more deities 
of the grovqo owning the vessel* The presence of a deity is manifested by 
a material objeot, a mat, a stone slab, or a conch shell* There is a 
distinction here between vafca fai tapaloan, canoes having mats, and vaka •• 

Ids tapakaa, canoes without matf, known as vaka fakaanglangl* In Kafika, for 
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iastunee, Sapiniakau haa no mat in its shad, and hanea no ritual as hhra 
dasoribad, wharaas Tafurufuru has such, "Canoas with mats^ are primarily 
tha taumaurl. 


Tha saasoasd. rita of ra>oonsacration involTss raplaoing of 
oooonut mats and othar parishabla matarial, followad by the usual Icava ritual* 

It is a Tikopia custom to utilise the structural mambars of 
a buildii^ as. foci of religious interest or ambodimants of deities. In this 
ease tha principal post at the far and of the shad was the ambodiiasnt or 
token of tha gods Tafaki and Karisi, otherwise Pu ma* At the foot of tha 
pcit lay a mat, while the post itself was deooratad with leaves of toogorongo 
(Cyoas) tied In place with a narrow strip of bark-cloth', of which one and hung 
down in a long streamer* These ornaments of the post were a token of respect 
and honour to the deities* (A more detailed discussion of the function of 
such things is given in Chapter V.) 

On this occasion the food from tha oven was brought into the 
shed and sat in tha siiddle of the floor, which was covered with a debris of 
old thatch and coconut leaves* Mats were sat out, one for the chief and 
anotter for his alders, that of the former being nearer the sacred post* The 
kava bowl was likewise set in position. When all was ready the Ariki said * 
“Wait till I go and refurnish”* He rose, walked to the far end of the house 
Removed the old mat and laid in its place a new green one fresh plaited, untied 
tha streamer and took away the dead cyoas leaves, replacing them with a fresh 
set and binding them with a new white length of bark-cloth* He then returned 
to his seat and performed the kava* He faced the mat and cyoas leaves as he 
did so*. 


Since the principal poet of the shed was the pillar of the 
two deities, Pu-ma, an orBpge bark-oloth offered with obeisance by the chief 
was theirs also* As it was said "The bark-cloth spread out there is spread 
out to Pu ma - Pu ma are two, Tafaki and Karisi”* Theirs also was the display 
of pyoas leaves bound to the post* This was described by Pae S«o as a 
deooration conferred on them by Tafito and Pufine Taufiti*^ The strip of 
bark-oloth which bound the leaves to the post was called te noa, a general 
tent for a tie, but which was used as a technical term for all such pexidant 
streamers in temples* The other supernatural being vdio shai*ed the canoe 
shed was the Atua Faflne, the female gTaardian of the canoe* The mat at the 
foot of the post, though known generally as the mat of the gods was in reality 
her resting plaoe alone* It is frcmi this that the kava ceremony received 
its name* ”Te kava o te tapakmu" - "the kava of the mat”* In the Kafika 
canoe shed this female deity and Pu ma were the supernatural beings principally 
invoked* The canoe shed of each chief had its own female deity, in Kafika 
known as Pu Fafine, in Fangarere as Pufine Ravenga, while Tafua and Tairaiako 
had each "A Rua Vea”, "Two Persons", the ev^hemietic conjoizted title of a 
pair of evilly-disposed goddesses* It was said that these deities sometimes 


Vafito is the premier god of Fazigarere) Pufine Taufiti is one of the Run 

Kea (see below)* 
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take material shape, and are to be found in the embodiment of a stone at the 
foot of the principal post of the canoe shed. "B ta te aforan, a tino ki ta 
fatu, ta fatu kau papa, papa taa, kara ko te pou, ana i takunga kara. Ban ana 
1 ta riu ma o te pan". "When the canoe shed is built they embody themselTes 
in a stone, a stone slab of light rock. When we dig the post, there it is 
in the soil, found there in the bottom of the hole of the post". 

As far as the floor itself is concerned the female deity is 
in charge, and it is because of her that certain prohibitions are in force 
when men sit in the shed of one of the chief canoes. "The canoe shed is tepu". 
People may not sit above the floor on stools or upturned bowls or blocks of 
wood as they do elsewhere, but only on mats. Moreover, no man may sleep 
face downwards there, a position which is quite allowable in a house. The 
reason for these observances is to be foxmd in the.belief that female deities 
somstimes desire to have connection with mortal men, and in this event the 
man sickens and may die. Positions such as the above are suggestive, and 
might be construed as invitations to the goddess; hence they are to be 
avoided. The general principle obtains in Tikopia religion that male atua 
are peculiarly dangerous to mortal women, and female atua to mortal men on 
account of this sexual bias. As natives said to me, "Friandl the female 
deity is bad; she is concupiscent towards us, the males". 

An interesting instance of probable Melanesian contact Is 
afforded by the oyeas. Its common name is the roagorongo, but it is also 
known as the melemele, apparently a reduplication of the name nwele by 
which it is known in Mota and adjacent Islands, where also the leaves are 
used as taboo badges and the like. 

During the performance of the kava which had re>conse crated 
the canoe shed the fishermen had been away in their craft. They retumsd in 
the early afternoon. Most of the people on shore had been busy in attending 
to the UBU Iasi, the large oven. This was to provide the food for a further 
ceremony of aaea pariki, and e considerable emoxmt of work had been devoted 
to it. Finally all was ready and chief and elders took their respective 
seats. An attendant applied the band of turmeric round the waist of the 
chief. The usual kava ceremony was then performed, omitting the recitation 
of the formula over the stem of the plant, but with a large number of 
libations to the various deities. Portions of taro pudding, throe in number, 
were laid by the side of the canoe which flanked the group; these were for 
the deities of the vessel. A single cup of kava was carried from one to the 
other and a little of the liquid poured out beside each food portion. This 
was the "kava of the oanoe". A special point was made of taking a cooked fish 
from the basket, removing its wrappings and pinching off a piece of the 
flesh to throw towards the stem of the canoe. This was an essential gesture 
of the rite, since if offered to the oanoe deity there the produce of his 
beneficence. 


The food, inoludlzig the portions which had been laid beside 
the oanoe, was than distribute-d among the crowd and all ate heartily. The 



fishing of the noralng wss’ Inonly discussed - it had' not been good* Mioh 
speculation was Indulged in as to what were the various fish which had 
bitten but wez« not hooked* the manner of biting and pulling being 
described in detail in eaoh case for public judgnent* Humorous anecdotes 
enlivened ths thsme* and were well received* 

After the oven was en^tled for this last ceremony the roi 
was placed in it for the morrow* From this was to be served the knva fakaafuru 
in the morning* a rite pf particular weight and importance to nark the 
fainga vaka ceremonies of the chief's tamnauri Tafurufuru* 

FAIHGA VAKA OF A TAOMAURI 

As mentioned earlier the fainga vaka is a rite performed 
individually for each sacred oanoe* Its principal ritxial elements are the 
anointing of the vessel with oil and the offering of bark-cloth to its 
tutelary deities* But one feature of especial economic Interest arises from 
the integration of the tutelary deities of the vessel in a wider scheme* 

Vhenever the kava is made for a sacred canoe it is the 
custom for the owner or possessor of the vessel to make a special large 
basket of food and carry it to his clan chief, as a gift* This is termsd the 
Bionotai^a* Being in the nature of an acknowledgment of his suzerainty the 
chief does not reciprocate the present - one of the few occasions on idiioh 
this rule of reciprocity is abrogated. The custom of the monotanga holds also 
in the case of the fainga vaka of the taumauri, with the difference that the 
chief concerned sends a basket of food to eaoh of his fellow chiefs when 
his own canoe is celebrated* The net result Is that each chief has to 
send out three separate gifts in connection with his own oanoe, but receives 
as equivalent thrwe baskets from the canoes of the others. In each case 
the monotanga is topped with a single piece of bark-cloth, and here certain 
distinctions are observed* Tafua, Taumako and Fangarere clans all send 
orange-dyed cloth* with their gifts to the Ariki Eaflka, and plain bardc- 
eloth to eaoh other. The Ariki Kafika* on his part* sends an orange cloth 
to the Ariki Fangarere and plain cloth to the Ariki Tafua and the Ariki 
Taumako* The orange cloth means that the gift is offered to the Atua i 
Kafika; the plain cloth that it is to the other canoe deities in eaoh case* 

The food for the monotanga of these principal canoes is cooked 
in the evening of the fainga vaka ceremony, removed from the oven the next 
morning* sent off to the other chiefs* The sacerdotal name for the 
monotanga of the taumanrl vessels is "to ara o nga atua - The path of the 
gods"* It is said too that in olden days when the rites were celebrated for 
Vakamanongi* aaoh ohiaf shouldered a contribution of green food in person and 
went to ths oeresiony* This is significant of its inportanoe* for normally 
a ohief does not shoulder things* or bear any burdens* Nowadays* however, 
thie duty is delegated to his wife or son* 

The fifth day was one of great interest and activity to the 
Kafika folk* The oven with the rel was uncovered soon after sumrise* Special 
attention was paid to the fakapeka* a large mass of pudding which was to 
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fom the pleee de reaistenw of the aoiioteiiga of the oaaoe* Including the 
▼arious gift baslaete. I heard Pa Fenuatara ask Pa Sianano* his father* s 
oousin "Is the fakapeto large?", " Ifhat?" the elder replied sharply, "was 
it mde by children? We two, I and the chief, made it". The younger 
answered smoothly "It is well", A busy party of men and women had gathered 
roxnxl the o-ven, aid by degrees the various packages of food were ready and 
set in line. One was designated "the basket of the canoe", for use in the 
rites of th» canoe court. Another, crammed into a household basket (longl) 
was destined for the Ariki Fangarere, while another for the Ariki Taumako 
(and formerly one for the Ariki Tafua) was put into a large openwork basket 
of the type called popora, which held it more easily. It will bo remembered 
that the gift from Fangarere to Kafika was contained in a long! while 
popora were used for those to the other chiefs. These differences of detail 
are extremely important to the natives; they are points of traditionaJ 
procedure for which usually no reason except tradition can be assigned, but 
with which good manners demand eon^liance. Such social obligations coxmeoted 
with a rite are in their way just as weighty as the religious duties. A 
number of baskets of the elders (popora nga pure) were also made vqp, one for 
each. These represented their share of the food. The remainder was put into 
baskets to be distributed later among the crcmd assembled at the ceremony. 

Considerable care was exercised in the food apportioning, idiioh 
was so organised that the various baskets were not confused. This was 
essential, since the type, quality and quantity had to vary considerably 
aocording to the destination of the basket. In the bustle of uncovering 
the oven, preparing the food, and packing the baskets, with a score or more 
people actively engaged, it was surprising that no mistakes occurred. At 
last the food was carried across from the cook-house to the canoe court, the 
bearers being carefully instructed about each basket. 

The chief and his elders took their appointed eeats, and the 
people of the clan assenibled in numbers, for this was one of the great rites 
of the season. (See Plan III), 

The charcoal stripe was put on the forehead of the chief, 
and the vermilion turmeric band smeared thickly round his waist, with a ring 
on his upper arms in addition. Then came one of the special rites of the 
falnga vaka. The ariki, still seated on his mat, selected a few sprigs of 
an aromatic shrub laid in front of him, took up a bottle of coconut oil, 
and carefully poured a few drops on to the leaves in his hand.^ Setting 
down the bottle he leaned forward and rubbed vigorously at a spot on the 
side of the canoe, near the stern, where a dark stain showed the effect of 
former applications. This was the rite of fakasinuaga vaka, "oiling the 
oanoe". The chief accompanied his act with the recital of a formula, vhioh 
he gave me later, as follows t- 

"Katdcaa menu tou rakau Ariki tautai. 


S'omiorly gotirds (kapin) were used as containers, but nowadays glass 
bottles have superseded them. 
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Kftukmu Id 80 ora* 

Kau kaiaa faltaangafuru kou taa 
Tafuri Id tou rakau 
Ranga m. tau ika, 

Fol maria foi ram, foi para} 

Kao momo laui ko tou rakau* 

Moo aaka fuare 1 to tai i raro"* 

"Anoint with power yoia* timber Sea-expert Chief 
Anoint for wslfare. 

I eat ten times your excrement 
Turn to your tiadoer 
Rise with your fish, 

A shark, a raru, a para ; 

And be properly abundant your tinfcer . 

Sleeping desoend only in the sea below"* 

This foraula was said to be a general one, used by the chief 
on all occasions idien he had to perform a fainga raka rite. It is of the 
"teleseopie" variety, so that a fairly literal translation such as the abore, 
still leaves its meaning rather cryptic. The first four lines are fairly 
clear, though it should be noted that the term kaukau, a derivative of 
kan (swim) is active in form and passive in sense, and that it and its 
Adverb mamu though gramnatlcally linked are dependent for their significance 
on different subjects. To put it more concretely, it is the chief who perform 
the action of anointing, ■vdiile it is the sea-expert chief, the guardian 
deity of the vessel, who supplies the pcwer. Such is the mtive meaning, 
though it is not apparent in the phraseology. The term range is generally 
explained as to moana ke ranga, "the sea to rise", that is for fish to corns 
nearer the surface and so be available. The word mans as used in connection 
with the flying-fish has already been explained; here again the real subject 
is omitted; it is the fish that are required to be abundant for the advantage 
of the canoe (rakau - "wood" or "timber" is always used as a synonym for 
vaka 8 "oanoe" in such formulae)* 

The reqxiest to "fall sleep ii^g into the sea below" may seem 
obscure; it refers to the undesirable garfish in the hope that it may remain 
below and not disturb the fishermen by its dangerous flight. The conventional 
self-deprecatory statement of the eating of the excrement of the. deity is 
termed tauraro, and the reason is given thus: "Eating excrement only to the 
guardian deity of the canoe that his mind may be well disposed, that he be 
not angry hither towards us", 

A similar formula for his faiaga vaka, though somewhat shorter, 
was given me by the Ariki Tavmiako, 

"I eat your excrement Tafaiatai 
Turn to your timber is anoldted there 
Anoint with power 
Anoint for welfare 

To ascend a flying fish on to your oanoe* 
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Tafaicita is tho special name vised by this chief in his canoe court when 
addressing the Atua i Kafika, to whom he also has limited rites of appeal* 

In suoh ease it is Te Rurua, the taunauri that is oelebrated, since it is 
dedicated to this principal Kafika deity* 

After the anointing with the aromatic leaves and oil came 
the importsmt rite of spreading the sacred vestments, foroforanga mard 
or foforanga maro* These maro are similar in nature and function to those 
used in the ordinary kava ceremony, They are normally pieces of bark-cloth 
which are spread out. as offerings to the atua tau vaka* the tutelary 
deities of the canoes* They are kept solely for the use of the vessel* 
each deity has his or her own type, and there is a special position in which 
the cloth must be laid* 

m 

The actual form of the ceremony for the canoe Tafurufuru was 
as follows: - The chief took first the aaro kia^ a small mat, finely plaited 
from a soft variety of pandanus leaf, and decorated with a deep red border 
of dyed fibre in a zigzag pattern# This he laid on the stem of the vessel^ 
over the spot on which he rubbed the oiled leaves# He next took a pile of 
orange bark-cloths and raising them to his head in obeisenco, laid them on the 
mat before him# An attendant - in this case his eldest son - picked up 
several of them and laid them across the starboard gunwale, with the broad 
end hanging down to the ground outside. Three were so placed amidships 
towards the b.ow# A nmmA. or large white square of cloth was laid on the 
ground near the bow# This was for the Female Deity - ”te maro a Pu Faflaa**^ 
the white square being a woman* s garment, whereas the longer strips of 
cloth were appropriate only to male deities# The maro kle was the property 
of the deities of the adze i#e# Pu Ma, here celebrated as deities of the 
canoe itself# The other cloths were assigned to the Atua i Kafika and 
other deities of lesser status# When all the mro were set out .the vessel 
presented a picturesque appearemoo, the light straw colour of the pandanus 
leaf contrasting with the bright orange or vermilion of the turmeric-dyed 
cloths, while the bright turmeric bands on the body and arms of the Arlki 
added a further note of colour to the scene# 

The Ariki now put on his necklet of coconut frond, and the 
kava stem - a large one for this occasion - was laid with its root towards 
the stem of the canoe. The chief again took up a handful of the aromatic 
leaves, and rubbed them over his chest and upper arms, bruising, them in the 
process so that they would be still more pungent# The scent of the leaves 
is pleasant to the nostrils of the deities, and this act represents an 
attempt of the chief to attract their attention still more favourably towards 
him, the performer of their oeremonies# He then turned to the stem of the 
kava, and after the usual appeal to and confirmation from the assembled elders 
began the recital of a long formula, the customary kava of the canoe court, 
which has been described earlier# The first two libations were poured by 
the chief towards the stem, that is, Pu ma; the next two on the mat in front 
of him, to* his other gods and his ancestors; the fifth oup was poured by Pa 
Porima to his principal deity; the sixth and seventh by the kava bearer to 
the other deities of the canoe; the eighth by Pa Porima to his other gods, 
and the ninth by Pa Rarovi to his gods# The monotanga were then topped with 
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bark-cloth; that for ths canoe court of To Kep, of Fangarere, with an 
orange cloth from the nmt of the chief, and that for To Rurua, of Taumeko, 
with a plain cloth from the .bow of the canoe* They were borne off with a 
stick of kara In each case* 

I had been told by Pae Sao that if a visitor of rank attended 
this kava rite etiquette allowed him, in fact oonpolled him, to present several 
mro to the canoe* Coached by Pae Sao, I did this. After the ordinary baric- 
cloths had been spread out I rose from my seat and laid two pieces of red 
calico at the feet of ths chief, one for the mare of the canoe, and the other 
as its honorific support* I then laid a white pieoe on the bow of the vessel, 
for the Female Deity; and another red piece at the chief* s feet with the words 
"The maro of your father and your ancestors"* The chief and his people were 
at first taken shack by ny act, since I had been coached in secret, but a 
numiur of appreciation then wont round, and my gesture of acknowledgment of 
hospitality and recognition of the gods helped me greatly in my future work. 
Some time later, however, the Ariki told me with a laugh that I had made 
one mistake - the white calico should have been laid on the ground, and not 
on the canoe itselfl The calico was afterwards parcelled up and kept as part 
of the ritual offerings to the gods, for future use, 

FAINGA VAKA OF OTHER KAFIKA CAHCES 

The ceremony Jtist completed marked the end of the falnga 
vaka for the principal taumauri, but the rest of the vaka ts^u of the chief 
still remained to be celebrated* The main vessel was described as a 
vaka fai tao, l*e, a canoe, the rites for which are performed with food cooked 
in the oven overnight and taken out early in the morning * The others were 
termed vaka fai mata - "canoes celebrated green", since the food used to 
make the requisite offerings was brought in from the gardens and cooked the 
same day, Henoe the rites for these vessels are always perfomed in the late 
afternoon* 


On this day three canoes of Kafika were celebrated, namely 
Kaz^ata, belonging to the Ariki and kept in his village of Potu sa Kafika; 
Sapiniakau, also hie property and kept adjacent to his residence in Sukumarae; 
and Kaveitau, the canoe of Fe Torokinga, one of hie elders, idiich was hauled 
up in its shed in Te Roro, on the far lake-shore. It is the duty of the family 
possessing the canoe to prepare the necessary baskets of food for the oeremony, 
including the aaootanga, which is given by them to their chief. The 
preparation of the food entails a considerable amount of work, end the family 
concerned obtain assistance from brothsre-in-law, nephews or neighbours, who 
oome along with contributions of raw food and join in the work* YVhen oooked 
the food is carried to the canoe oourt, udiere the vessel is drawn up, and is 
termed ta team o ta vaka ( the oven of the oanoe) or te kava o te vaka (the 


1 

A slip in the organisation ooeurred here; the four portions to be used by 
the elders Pa Rarovi and Pa Porisia as offerings to their gods were forgotten, 
until a protect caused them to be set out* 
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kara of the eanoe)* The principal basket is topped with a piece of plain 
bark-eloth. The rite as I saw it was practically the saais as that perfoneed 
in the morning for Tafurufuru, the essential elements being the anointing of 
eaoh vessel, the spreading out of bark-cloths for their respeotive deities, 
and then in oonolusion, to give efficacy to the performance and stamp it with 
the seal of esoteric authority, the full kava ritual. Only two canoes were 
present, Kaveitau, having been out of t^pair for some years, remained in its 
own shed and "its kava only was brought hither", i^e, only the obligatory 
basket of food. Accordingly no actual rites wore performed over it, but it 
was included by is^lication in the kava foimmlae. The canoe gods of Karoata 
were said by Pa Fenuatara to be Tunoana and Pu-i-te-lfoana, The former, he 
said, was Pusiui*aura tuidsr another name) he was an atna of Pu ma, having oone 
with them to Tikopia by swimming under their canoe. His arrival from Tonga 
with the oanoe Tukupasia was later, Pu-i-te-ltoana vras formerly a man, by nans 
Tifenua, a son of the Ariki Kafika Uaranga, The oanoe gods of the craft 
Sapiniakau have been described elsewhere,^ 

An interval of a few minutes occurred when the kava was over, 
and the Ariki then went across to the oanoe court, a few yards away, ehere 
his vessel Tafuruf\iru lay. Here four large baskets of food were resting, 
three being the respeotive monotanga of the canoes, and the other, placed 
slightly in advance, "the basket of the elders" (te popora nga aatna) i,e, 
of the ancestors of the chief. Portions of food were sot out in front of the 
chief, orange cloths ware xmfolded and kava was prepared in the bowli of this 
the chief poured five cups - thiree towards the stem of the vessel for Pu ma 
and Te Atua i Kafika, and two for his ancestors. This ceremony did not 
relate to the other craft Just celebrated, though it arose from their presence. 
The chief had duly performsd the rites for the deities of these canoes 
had received the monetanga from the respective owners in aoknowledgmsnb. 

He in his turn then made recognition to his own particular deities, notably 
the Atua i Kafika, by this subsidiary rite. It was the fakaarl, the 
"announcing" of the food to his god, in accordance with the usual custom that 
a chief or alder, on receiving a largo gift of food from any souroe, places 
it on the ritual side of his house, opens it and throws small morsel in 
offering. The present case gives another instance of how the threads of the 
social organisation are drawn together, in that the gods of the ordinaxy 
vaka tapn are onoe more linked with those of the taosanri. It any be objected 
here that two of the three vessels celebrated were under the immdiate 
ownership of the Ariki himself, and that a repetition of the offerings was 
siqperfluous. This, however, was not the case, sinee the gods of eaoh oanoe 
were different, and the s\q)rems deities must have their due every time. 

Mien all was over the food was divided among the crowd Mio 
attended, the elders receiving the largest share, • As the work of sorting 
out and wrapping iqi the food was ended the sun was Just going down, Somstimes 
at this Juncture the Ariki leaves for Uta in oi*der to perform a ceremony 

^In my Primitive Polynesian Eoonony, Ch,iy, with an account of 
the ritual for ths repair of the vessel. 
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knoim as "I# ara o Pu." Description of this, hoiKTer, will be most 
appropriate after ths aobount of the remaining oanoe rites is oosipleted. 

Tiro or three oanoes as a rule are celebrated at the one 
time, and this performanoe goes on at interrals of a day or so uatil all 
the vessels have been re-oonse orated. In Kafilca clan on the following day 
- the sixth « Ean rotusai« the craft omed by Pa Porlma; Peru 1 te vai, that 
of the Mapusanga family, who were olose irelatives of the chief, and Axdki 
taiifenua, that of Pa Karovi, were oelebiated. In former times a pair of 
other oanoes, Ifciratau, belonging to Pa Baropuka, end Te ibrai moana, owned by 
the family of Totiare, both lesiding in the district of Faea, were also 
oelsbrated by ths ATiki Kafika. But since Christianity has claimed these 
people their fainga vaka have fallen into desuetude. 

By tradition, variations of procedure were observed at the 
oeremonies of certain specified vessels. One of these was Peru 1 te vai, 
idiiCh was decorated for the occasion with streamers of eakile, the yoimg 
creamy light-green fronds of the oooonut, out before they had properly 
opened out. These were tied on at the junction of thwaii: and gimwale, and 
leaves of a ruddy -variety of ti (Cordyline terminalis) were also used. This 
was -termed the "significant mark" (fakamallonga) of the oanoe and was a 
decoration confined to this vessel and -two others only - Kafesifanga and 
Tereata, both of Taumako clan. A point of in^ortanoe is that a special 
■oootanga topped wl-th an orange cloth was carried to -the Ariki Taumako when 
■the rites of the Kafika canoe were performed. This gift was termed "Te kmau 
o Peru i te vai" - "the betel of Peru i te vai", and originated in the fact 
that this vessel came from Taumako in past time. It was in fact regarded as 
-the ultimate propeirty of the chief of this olSn. "E tau i a tatou, kae fakarc 
Id te Irikl Tainaako", "It is held by us, but obeys the Ariki Taumako" -the 
people of Kafika said to me. Per i te -vai is -the name of an ancestor of the 
Mapusanga family -who first built the vessel, and it was called after him. 

The connection wi-th the group of Taumako, however, lies in the realm of 
religious belief, end only becomes apparent idien the significance of the name 
is examined. Peru means in ordinary speech "curved" or "orooked", and 
"Peru i to vai" meazis therefore "cxu-ved in the -water". I was told in fact 
that it is a ei^hemism, a descrlpti-ve honorific term for the sinuous -twinings 
of -die eel, the material representation of Pusluraura, one of the most 
important deities of Taumako. The reason why the monotanga from -the oanoe 
-was sent to the <diief of that clan was that the Kafika ancestor when he first 
built the craft, dedicated it to the Taumako deity, idiose name he bore and 
under whose control it consequently came. The ancestor Pu Mapusanga was a 
"sacred child" of Taumako, i.e. his mother came from that olan. The reason 

why the -vessel Peru i te -vai is ornamented in this special manner is. that 
the young oooonut frond and -the ruddy cordyline leaf are the aromatlo enhlems 
of Vai Atafu, the Heaven which is the dwelling-place of the atua Pusluraura. 

It is held that this Heaven is situated in Tonga, whence' the god came. The 
fact that Kakeafemga and Tereata ccmoes also had this special form of deooratio 
meant that they too had the eel god as their tutelary deity. The position 
of Peru 1 te vai be-bween Kafika and Taumako is an illustration of the -type 
of dual property rights and eoonemic obligations which help to bind together 
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Till this point the sequeaoe of eveots has been described 
as it oooturred in the oanoe rites of the Ariki Kafika. This has been done 
for two reasons • in the first place the intrioaoy of detail is so great 
that confusion is lessened by adhering to the programne of one particular 
ohief and olanj and in the second since the Ariki Kafika is the chief of 
highest rank on the island^ the rites which hs performs are often fuller 
than those of the other ohief s, and he has many speolal duties which they do 
not share* Generally speaking the oeremonles of the other chiefs follow the 
same course as thode irtiioh appear abowe) certain differences of procedure 
exist, however, arising from those \miq\ie privileges of individual office 
which make the study of Tikopia social and religious life so interesting 
and yet in a way so exasperating to the observer idio is seeking to reduce 
it to a set of general principles* 

Only the most outstanding variations in custom oan be mentioned 
here* It will be realised that each ohief, sinoe the bulk of his spirit, 
guardians are different in nans and in attributes from those of the other ohief i 
has to eaq>loy a slightly different mode of procedure and address towards them* 

I saw some of the oanoe rites of the Ariki Taumako> particularly 
the falnga whin of his vessel Tukupasia, but there is no marked difference 
in hie prooedure and that of the Ariki Fangarere from that of the Ariki Kafika* 
^hose of the Ariki Tafua, however, followed a someidiat different plan in 
the days when ha still practised them. Unlike the other dilefs he held most 
of his oanoe rites in Name, the strip of coast to the north of the hiige bluff 
Fongatekoro* Here in "the eye of the land" was situated the oanoe court 
of Suakava, his most sacred oraft* 

I reoeived from the ohief himself an account of’ hie canoe 
ritual, the substance of idiloh is given here, in the historic present tense, 
as the information was tata»n down* 

The Tafua clan carry out the same initial rites of the faunga 
vaka as do the other clans, save that as mentioned earlier, they prepare two 
lots of rol* They also bear an actual sacred adze to Namo in addition to the 
faiagata carried by the chief* When the Ariki lifts down the adze from Its 
resting place he recites a formula of an unusxial kind* He sayst 
"Tuna total 

Kan kalaa fakmangafuru kou tae 
Tafuri ki tou faingata ka uvi kl rare 
Tafnrl ki ton matauri ka tuku ki rare 
Ke kaks se foi maroro ki tou katea 
Iki fai 0 ou nea parikl 

Kae aarofia tou suku ki a katea o fua o nga ariki 

Ee poi poi te atua tau vaka 

Ke nefu ona mata 

Taua na saua mai 

Au kafa ka mau i tou uru 
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0 f ai tou faiTa 1 tou Icatea 
Tuf atuf a 1 tau fua 
FakaUca foare i a -valdL Iasi 
SuakaTa aa HaMM-i-katsa m Pitiaua*** 

"Blood-red Tumt 

1 eat ten tiaes your excrement. 

Turn to your adze idiioh will be lifted doan. 

Turn to your liiq>leinent whioh will be laid doan . 

You, cause a flying fish to olinb on to your starboard 

eida 

For the making of yoia* evil things. 

And let your tail be lashed to starboard of tba 
fleet of the chiefs 

That the guardian canoe deity may go. go, astray j 

That his eyes may be fogged 

Lest you and I be splashed hither. 

Let your sinnet be firm in your hair 
To perform your deeds on your starboard sida. 

Distribute among your fleet} 

Giye fish only to the large canoes, 

Suaka-va and Rama-l-katea and Fitl-nua". 

This is an appeal to the principal atua tau toki of Tafua, Tuna 
the eel-god, to sand fish to the canoes of hie own chief, end blind the eyes 
of the deities of the other chiefs so that tliAir yessels may be unable to 
haul up any large catch. The fomala is an interesting esqpression of the 
desire for prestige and success in advance of his rivals that animated the 
old Ariki, and is still manifest. 

The first part of the recital is of the usual invocatory typo, 
requesting the deity to tuni to the sacred adze, ftctaurl is another esoteric 
term for faiagata. The deity, it nay be noted, is conceived as sitting in 
his abode, unwitting of what is desired of him until the disturbance of hifc 
saond iaplemsnt, coupled with the calling of his naikae, attracts his attention. 
His Interest and assistance are believed to be demoiutrated in a physical and 
quite human wayi that is, if he wishes to be helpful he turns to face the 
s\q)plieator}.his neglect or anger, however, is inddoated by the presentation 
of his baok.^ The referenoe in the second part of the formula to the lashlx^ 
of the tail is understood when it is remembered that Tuna is the persanificatlon 
of the eel. The tutelary deity of a canoe acconpanies it on the starboard 
side, that adiloh is free from the outrigger and on idiich the fish are oaught, 
so that in oonsequenoe the swishing of the tail of the intruding god is 
imagined to confuse the rightful guardians, to befog their eyes with the 


1 

This oorrelation of favoiar and disfavour with the view of the ootmtenanoe or 
the reverse is also held in Oriental culture, and emerges very clearly in our 
own literatui^ idien under the influence of Hebrew thovi^t. "Turn not thy faoe 
from us, 0 Lord", "Avert not the light of thy countenance", are sentiments the 
expression of which is perfectly intelligible to a Tikopla. 




swirl and foam, and to cause them to wander astray in their attenpts to 
bring in a shark or other large fish to their particular vessel* The 
capture of suoh a prise gives great pleasure to a chief* "His i^oop of 
delight rings oub* leful. he rejoices"* said the Ariki Tafua* He added* "The 
chiefs bum in the rivalry of their perfomanoe", meaning that tiiere is 
great conpetition among them* The failure of ai^ of his vessels to get suoh 
a fish* conversely* is a blow to a chief* It means that hs lacks ixxfluenoe 
with the gods* He is not mama* he has no success* From this one can under* 
stand the appeal of the Ariki Tafua that ha be not put ovtt of countenance 
by his rivals* It is interesting to note* too* how he cleverly draws his 
deity into the same predioamsnt by the use of the duel "thou and I"* suggesting 
that if the atua does not hamper the canoes of the other chiefs they will be 
both *bp lashed hither"* that is be put to shame by the sp lashings which 
signal the large fish hauled in by the others* The custom among male Tikopia 
is towsar the hair long) when work is to be done it is bound up out of the 
way in a knot on the top of the head* in order that it may not impede the 
sight* Such is the purpose of the sinnet mentioned in the formula - it must 
be light and fim lest it slip at the critical momsxrt* Following this 
beguilement of his rivals the atua is asked to see to the needs of his own 
oanoes and to apportion the catch among them so that each of the principal 
craft receives a large fish* The smaller vessels nay be neglected* btit it 
is essential that the taumauri* the three oanoes of which the names are given* 
shall be supplied* 

It will be noted that this major canoe deity of Tafua is 
credited with a limited understanding on the one hand* and with superhuman 
power on the other* Be is regarded as having some of the physical character* 
istics of the eel* the mental endowment of man* end the capability of a spirit* 

This action of the Ariki Tafua would not have Been viewed with 
a good grace by his fellow chiefs if they knew of it* In past years before 
I came he had had great success with his oanoes in oonqparison with theirs* 
and in his belief this was due very largely to his instructions and to the 
power (iHum) of his deity* That he made appeals of this nature was kept a 
secret in his family* As a matter of fact in giving me the formula set 

lown above he implored me not to reveal to the other chiefs that he had used 

such taotios* lest they be offended with him* They had however* some suspicion 
>f his methods* for his character was well*known. He was described as having 
>een very prone to vrfcilise all forms of tautuku, black magic, so it was 
lumdsed by the leaders of the other fleets, though in the absence of real 
>roof* that the oontlntied success of his vessels had been aooonpanied by 
loms such spiritual sabotage against those of his rivals* His real 
looonpllshmsnts at sea appeared to be due to a combination of his own undoubted 
ifficiency and driving power* coupled with skill in fishing on the part of 

lis crews* a knowledge of some good banks* and a rather unusually long run 

if luck* 


After the sacred adzes and the other sacred things of Tafua 
ave been lifted down the kava is performsd, and the deities of the adze 
re invoked. For this clan they are "Blood-red T\ma"* "Black Pusi"* "Blood* 
ed Pusi"* "The Group of the Rosy Tail"* all gods associated with the eel* 
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in this order, and lastly Tufaretai, the personal deity of the chief on his 
mother’s side, (see list earlier), Soms of tha attributes of these atuft 
will be discussed later in connection with the manufacture of tunnerio. No 
other deities, nor any of the lean firlfirl, the chiefly ancestors, are 
sioanowd to this kava* 

’flhen the Ariki Tafua goes round to Namo he takes his seat in 
the canoe court, not close to the canoe shed or to the craft itself, as do 
the other chiefs, but thirty or forty yards awayj such is the custom in his 

clan. 


For the kava of the faingata in the canoe court, the same set 
of tvrtelary deities of the adze is invoked, and a somewhat similar appeal is 
launched as before to bewilder the gods of the other chiefs. Thus the Ariki 
recites as part of his formula: 

”Kotou ke mavae rua 
0 taria nai ko te tafa 
Toku fua fakaika i te po net 
Tatou na teua mai na 
Kaa sarofia ke nefu 
Ko te fua a nga ariki 
Eae ae kake ko ni ika Id. ei"* 

"You should divide in two 
To bring hither the young coconut. 

To my fleet give fish this night 
Lest we be splashed hither then. 

And be lashed to be misty 

The fleet of the chiefs j 

Do not cause sny fish to ascent to it". 

The significance of the latter part of the formula will be 
clear in the light of the explanation already given. The injunction - 
"Be lashed to be misty 
The fleet of the ^iefs", 

forms one of the "telescopic" expressions beloved of kava reciters in 
which certain phrases of en idea are slid into others. The expression 
here quoted refers to the tail of the eel god disturbing the water before 
the eyes of the grmrdisn deities of the other canoes. 

Some comment is necessary on the first two lines of the 
formula. It is suggested by the Ariki to the group of deities that they 
divide into two parties in order to accomplish their task the better. The 
reference to the bringing of the tVfV is to the green coconut which the Ariki 
smashes and finally flings out to sea. The next morning the deity is 
expected to bring in a shark, i,e, one cavight by the crew, as a token that 
he has heard and conplied with the request. This is alluded to figuratively 
as the coconut returned again to shore. Hence the chief has a special reason 
to look out to sea in the morning to see if his oanoe is scattering spray 
in the appropriate signal. 
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Th6 osremoz^ of tho green cooonut is perfonned with more 
elaboration by the Ariki Tafua than by the other diiefs, since this fruit 
is the emblem of his principal clan deity, Rakl-te-ua by name* It is in 
fact regarded as being his head*^ Itonoe before being smashed the nut is held 
against the forehead of the Ariki as a mark of respect to the n\it and 
the deity, "It is conveyed to the face of the chief to touch it, because he 
is going to split the countenance of Raki-te-ua, that is the coconut", (B 
Borl kl a mata o te ariki ke oko ki eif ko ia ka fakafal a mata o Rakl-te»ua, 
ko te nlv). As he performs this act of ceremonial obeisance the Ariki mutters} 
"Kakl-te*tta ma Tuna-totet 
Tafuri ki toru tafa 
Ee ffai i toru katea 
?ai msBitt", 

t 

"Raki-te-ua and Blood- red Tuna! 

Turn to your young coconut. 

To be split on your starboard side 
Split with power". 

The nut is then smashed with a blow frcm the adse, "Thereupon 
the Ariki rises up, waves the nut around, sprinkles it on his canoe, runs then 
end sprinkles it on the sacred ob;jects, runs also to the beach, .and waving 
the cooonut as he goes down, calls out 

•Be carried away the young coconut 
VJhere are you two to carry the cocomit?’ 

Then he comes to the beaoh, calls out 

'Be carried away the 'young coconut' 

and. hurls it out to sea", ^uch is the native account of this rite, which 
is practically the same as that performed by the Ariki Kafika, 

During the fishing itself the gods are not forgotten, and 
iqppeals are addressed to them by people of rank. One invocation of considerable 
interest is peculiar to Tafua, The custom of fai soke is common, whereby at 
the ceremonies of a family or clan the men who have married women of this 
group go along with a bundle of firewood to help in the preparation of the 
oven and the cooking* The gods, too, fai soke in the approved style* One 
of them named Feke, the personification of the ootupus, is held to be married 
to Nau Fiora, who is a female deity of Tafua, Consequently he rests under 
this obligation, and whenever the sacred ovens of this clan are fired Feke 
is supposed to ooms along and lend his supernatural assistance* A Tikopia 
is never chary of reminding his gods of their duties, so that this matter of 
oven-tending is brought to the notioe of the Ootopus-Deity in oases where the 
fishing of Tafua is not proving too successful. The following formula is 
addressed to him by one of the leading fishermen while waitixig in his oanoet 


The writer's "Totemism in Polynesia", Oeeaala 1,1930 
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"F«]d»| k* kal ko •• Unt 

Fakapiki ko tan rafia ki so oango. 

Tan voBu ka fWL kl aaaT 

Koka ka ftil fai« oko atu ki nga uba 

Tao ral ko ta taori ka nako ko Puftaa"* 

"Fakal May a fish blta 

Stick your bundle of firawood on to a shark* 

IQiat is your oven to bo made with? 

You will kaep on, kaep on (loafing), then arrive on shore 

To find the taori performed that Pufine may dance”* 

• In this formula Feke is adjured to make haste and send along 
a fish, not to ocne ampty-hknded, but to fasten his oontribution of firewood 
on to shark and bring that too - in passing, as it ware, without giving 
himself too mtich trouble. Otherwise what will be the use of lighting the 
oven} there will be no fish to cook in it. Then he is twitted with the fact 
that if he delays much longer he will land to find that his wife, spoken 
of as''Pufina”, "Ancestress” has given him ms dead, and the taori, a 
ceremony to liberate her fron her mourning of widowhood, is being performed 
so that she can dance once more* "Unless he brings a fish let him not marry", 
said Pa Rangifuri to me in oommant on this* 

This address has an ironical note, rare though not unknown 
in the dealings of men with their gods. The stylo is more free and colloquial 
than is usual in such formulae, but it must be admitted that there is every 
excuse for an inpatient fisherman* 

In the various kava rites of a chief the deities invoked 
are not always the sams* For the celebrations connected with the sacred 
adses the gods of these implements only are called upon* For the "great kava" 
of the UBsa tenga on the canoe ground, however, more deities are summoned* 

As it is said "the atua are brought hither"* The order of invocation for 
thie consecration of the oven of Tafua is as follows: 


Ra]ci>te-ua 
Tuna 
Pusi 

Tufaretai 
Toki>tai-te-kere 
Tarikotu 

Fake and Pufine i Flora, who are among the atua tau umn teitga, the deities 
in charge of this oven, are also usiially included in the list, but their 
position is lower than that of these mentioned above* For the kava performed 
at the re-f\imishing of the canoe-shed a somewhat different set of deities 
is invoked: 


- principal god of clan, and cooonxit* 

- eel god of the lake 

- eel god of the reef (and Taumako) 

- god of Fusi house 

- god of house of Sao, Rorokoro eto* 

- god of Fusi house 


Raki-te-ua 

Tuna-toto 

Pusi 

liatapula - Tafua name of Atua-i-Kafika 

Tangata-katoa - mythical ancestor 
Rua futl - Tafakl and Karlai* 
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The chiefly enceetore are also appealed to on this occasion, but seleotiTolyi 
and ohoioe of the few who are aotvially naned in the forsmla rests with the 
Arilci* 


The rest of ths oanoo rites of Tafua are porforned as 
described for Kafika. 

CAHOE RITES OF THE ELDER OF MARINOA 

The account of the prooediire of Tafua has served to elaborate 
our first description of the oenoe oerencnios of the chiefs* In order to 
appreoiate properly the oonplexity and importance of these rites in the life 
of the whole oomnunity it is essential to refer also to the special privileges 
of one of the principal elders of the Ariki Kafika, the Pure i Marinoa. Though 
not a chief he has nevertheless chiefly statue in this respect, in that he 
possesses a sacred adze and by iamsmorial custom be peirfon&s his own canoe 
celebrations* These conprise both fannga vaka and fainga vaka, and in 
general arrangemsxxt are similar to idiat has already been described* In common 
with those of the Ariki Tafua those rites have now been discontinued owing 
to Christianity, but the account of them which I received from the holder of 
the para office. Pa Fetauta, who used to perform them, presents some points 
of inbeiast* 


The family group of Uarinoa, which includes several other house 
names, as .Fetauta, and is also known as Nga Fiti, constitutes an inportant 
element in the Kafika clan* Their seat is in the district of Faea, on the 
opposite side of the island from Ravenga, where the Ariki Kafika and the other 
chiefs celebrate their fleets. On the morning of the first day of the 
ceremonies, "the day of the chief", the elder of Harinoa sits in his house, 
and orders his relatives, to go ovtt to their orchards and to his own, and 
pluck coconuts* These are for the rite of revivication of his principal canoe 
or as he expressed it "Tera toku k» vaka, te vaka te Arikli e kae tone fakmora 
"That is ny canoe, the canoe of ths chief; is carried its fakaora"* The 
phraseology used indicates the concept of dual ownership idiich operates 
in regard to the sacred canoes of the elders* 




According to Pa Fenviatara this canoe, Te Akauifo, "is held 
to be the paopM of the Ariki Kafika"* It was given by the Kafika chief to 
the original ancestor of the Ibirinoa group* This man said to the diief at 
the fauaga vaka rites of Kafika, "I am going, and when I wake in ths morning 
I shall not come"* The Ariki assented "Tes indeedl Go and sleep, and vdien 
you wake, stop then for the re-lashing of ny paopaa"* Such is the story on 
which the present procedure relies* 


Ths fakaora of the vessel is carried to Ravenga, where the 
elder duly attends ths rites of his chief* But towards evsnixig he says to 
the chief, using his formal title, "Tlnamot I am going"* The chief replies 
"Tesl Proceed to go. Go to cook the food portion for the making of the 
sign of our canoe"* On this conventional phraseology ths elder departs to 
Faea, taking with him his share of food from the day's distribxrtion* This 
is placed in the oven in his tenple, Harinoa, together with the usual rol* 
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In thB morning tho oven is uncovered, the sacred adse is taken down and the 
kava made. Calling on the various deities of thp adse in turn the elder 
says 

’’You, Te AraifoJ 

Turn to your adse which has been lifted 

And has been laid down. 

Turn with welfare". 

Similar phrases are recited to Meteua, Rata, Fakasautimu 
and Pakora. The first two , with Te Araifo, are said to have come in times 
past from Fiti, that is frcmi Vanikoro and the adjacent islands of the 
north-west. Fakasautimu is a spirit, the result of a miscarriage in the 
Marinoa house some generations ago, Pakora is the conjoint name of the two 
female atm known as A Rua sea, of whom one is termed Nau Tau Fiti and is held 
to be the wife of Pu Tau Fiti, another name for Rata. The progenitor of the 
house of Warinoa himself originated from Taurrako, the Duff group, according 
to the Tikopia legend - hence the alternative family name of Nga Fiti, the 
People of Fiti - and these deities are associated with his canoe. 

The elder of Marinoa resembles a chief in that he has at his 
kava a person to support him and utter the "konal ksiMit of confirmation. This 
man is the head of the family of Tarafanga, whose special ritual duty is to 
wait on the older in this fashion. He is not himself an elder in rank, but 
acts as such to the elder of Marinoa when the latter officiates at a kava 
ceremony. This is the only Instance in Tikopia where a man not a chief 
has a formal assistant at his kava and it is spoken of by the natives as a 
privilege of great weight, indicative of the importance of the head of this 
particular family. 

When the canoe rites are being performed it is the preliminary 
duty of Pa Tarafanga to cari^' the "sacred things" of Marinoa down to the 
canoe ground, (I am unoertain if these are Terebra shells or nails). To 
equip him for this service the elder of Marinoa knots the circlet of Cordyline 
(tl) leaf round his neck and commends him to the care and attention of the 
gods. 

"You all the godsi 

Look hither on the man who is carrying the sacred objects that 
he may be well. 

His ti leaf will be cast 

Cast for welfare". 

The celebration of the vessels is carried out in the manner 
aliready described, the charcoal stripe being put on the forehead of the 
elder as if he were a chief, and the necklet of coconut frond assumed, 
though normally when the kava is performed in the house of Marinoa the 
ordinary ritual necklet of an elder, the Cordyline leaf only, is donned. The 
features most worthy of note as differing from the rites of the chiefs are 
the specific gods invoked, and the individual turns of expression in the 
formulae addressed to them. 
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Vfhen thB eld^r goes with his adze to strike the blow on the 
inside of the hull of each canoe he sayst 

"I eat your excrement. Guardian of the Adzel 
Ttum to your canoe* 

Resouxid inland, resovmd for welfare; 

Besound in the see ivaters, turn as sea expert”* 

Here an onomatopoetio term (paku^ refers to the hollow sound 
as the blade of the inclement strikes the hull* The idea of this appeal 
is that when the canoes go out the deity will stand and bring fish to them* 

It may be noted that the Ariki Kafika in this ritual act addressed the Ariki 
Tautai, the Sea-expert Chief who is the deity of the canoe, whereas the 
elder of Marinoa calls on the deity of the Sacred Adze* The function of 
eaoh is the same in this connection - namely, to spoure fish for the ‘vessel* 

On his return, whan he sits down in the lane of coconuts 
to perform the kava of the fakaora, the elder recites: 

"I eat your exoremen't, Gviardian of the Adzel 
Turn to your ka'va in your adze; 

Turn with welfare* 

And you all the Elders, 

Turn you hither with welfare) 

Turn to your kava in your adze* 

I eat yoxu* excrement* 

And you all the Fusaga 
Turn hither) 

Lift up the orphaned one 
Cast away on that spot there) 

Lift you hither* 

And anything vii^)leasant for the Icava 
Lay aside to the setting svin there. 

■Uriel 

The ending to this formula is 'that usually enployed in 'the 
ordinary kawa* The Paanga are the deities of the mother's family, to whom 
it is the privilege of every man to appeal* 

For the poxirlng of libations from the green coconut the words 

used are: 

"Your liquid there Possessors of the Adze 
Revol'vo precisely with welfare to your kava in your adze”* 

As theuan tonga is later cleared out the workman drives a stick 
Into the ground and calls ''Bl the ovenl", glancing as ho does so towards the 
elder* "Go you and dig” the latter replies* Then while the pit is being 
dug he murmurs: 

”Ths oven of the adze will be dug out 
Dig with power 
Dig for welfare”* 

For the rite of sprinkling on the concluding dsy the elder 
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aft«r the ooooxmt, runs first to his principal canoe, the twoMinrl, 

and oallsi 

"torel Sprinkle asrey with power 

Sprinkle one thii«, a flying fish to climb on to the canoe 
For the making of aaea pariU"* 

Then he runs on to the sacred objects, then past the uaai toaga, on to the 
other canoes and finally to the beach, whence he casts the nut into the sea. 

So doing he recites the words t 

"The coconut, which has been thrown away, throw with poweri 
Directed hither be the coconut) 

Directed hither as sea-expert. 

Directed to welfare. 

Directed to a shark. 

Carried hithe^ be the coconut. 

You Sauni parikil bo directed hither the coconut". 

Sauni pariki is the naam of a formsr elder of Uarinoa iho is regarded as 
having great power swcng the gods, hence he is especially invoked in the 
fonsula. 

The sacred objects are then carried back by Pa Tarafanga, and 
the elder follows with the adee. This is laid on a mat in the house and the 
people go and fire the oven. TVhen the food is cooked they eat, but the elder 
does not partake; he sits alone on his mat, and does not eat until after the 
kava is performed. Such tenporary fasting before a ceremony is fairly comnon 
smong persons of rank. All night the sacred objects lie on the mat. The 
next morning the elder corns s and performs the rite known as te fi o anea ti^u, 
the sprinkling of them. No formula is recited during this act, but "they 
are sprinkled for the deities to turn hither with welfare". The elder then 
returns and huigs vp the adae with the words: 

"I eat your ezorement Possessor of the Adsel 
Revolve precisely with v/elfare 
Your adte will be hung up. 

Hung with welfare". 

After the kava is made the elder goes down to the beach to 
see the canoes come in and learn the result of the night's fishing. The 
oeremony of anea pariki is then performed in acknowledgment to the guardian 
deities of the sacred adte. Deities of the canoe are included in this in 
recognition of their services. Thus in the case of To Akauifo canoe, the 
principal vessel of liarinoa, in addition to the gods of the adte already 
mentioned^ Sauni pariki, ancestor of the elder, is also addressed by nasne in 
the kava oeremony, he being a tutelary spirit of that oanoe. The kava bowl 
only is prepared, and each of the major deities has his libation. The 
anoestral spirits, generally termed Nga Matua, The Elders, are here addressed 
oolleetively as Nga Tautai, the Sea Experts, in honour of their nautical 
powers. In the evening the same prooedui>e is repeated. 

•if 

The falnga waka of Uarinoa also displays certain features 
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which arc different from the corresponding rites of the chief of Kafiloa* For 
Te Akauifo the oaioe-shed is re-fumished as in the case of the other tauHinri* 

Te nan o te ti^pakan, ths own of the ]nat« as it is called, is prepared and 
carried to the shed. Here is no special post to be decorated as with the 
osnoes of ths chiefs, but a fata, a small platform or shelf, inhich is covered 
with a leaf of the \ai3rella palm (rai^tarou)* The crux of the ritual consists 
in the renewing of this. The elder of Marinoa goes replaces the old dry 
loaf with a fresh one, and strews on it leaves of the kava pi, an aromatic 
plant somsiriiat resenibling the Canna. This last is termed the perfume of the 
shelf. The aromatic leaves, the shelf and the canoe-shed are all xmder the 
control of the guardian deities of the adze. To them a formula is recited as 
the shelf is covered. 

’’Your shelf the gods 

Will bo covered • 

Covered for welfare 

And turn to be sea experts to your canoe". 

The remaining rites are conducted in the usual may. The bark- 
oloths are spread out in the following manner: 

- on the ground by the bow, to Fakanatai, a deity of the canoe. 

- over the stem (white cloths, topped by an orange one) to 

the deities of the adze collect ively. 

- along the gunwale, to Rata, Ifeteua, Fakasautlmu, Foatai and 

Te Ama (the latter pair also gods of Fiti), individually. 

In all seven mare are spread. 

The next day the two other sacred canoes of the Marinoa group 
are re- consecrated. Of these one, "Sauni pariki" is named after the ancestor 
already mentioned aho held the office of elder some generation ago, and is 
under his spiritual oontroli the other "Pungatere” is named after the son 
of Rata, and he is coxisequently the tutelary deity of the vessel. The mnnotailga 
from all these craft is carried to the Ariki Kafika as overlord, and is the 
usual large basket of food, topped in this case by an orazge bark cloth, denoting 
that the offering is made to ths Atua i Kafika. When the gift is brought to 
the Ariki he takes it to his oanoe court end "axmounoes" it to his principal 
deity in the manner already described* 

When the faiaga raka of another Marinoa canoe, Te Akaumoana, 
is made, the menetaaga is sent to ths elder of the hotise of Sao, of Tafua 
clan. The reason is that in ancient days two elders of Marinoa, Rangaro and 
Maone, were "sacred children" of Sao. On their death they went to the abode 
of tha female deity of Sao, Makupu, in Ruamotu. There they saw the oanoe and 
said "WO desire that canoe". It was given to them, and transmitted to their 
descendants, being built by their successor Vaiangafuru. "Great is the manw 
of ths oanoe". I was told. 

Two other craft, Te Akauroro and Te Akautu, have similar 
cross-clan relationship, through their tutelary deities. The former is the 
titular property of bhs Ariki Taumako, but "it has its basis in Korokoro" 

(of Tafua). When the kava of the oanoe is made, in addition to a basket of 
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food for the Arlki Taumako, one is sent to Pa Korokoro. This latter is 
reciprocated, but that to the chief is not, "because the oanoe is his"* 

This vessel is dedicated to Pu m, in their Korokoro title# Te Akautu is 
the canoe of Niuaano, .of Tatnnako, But it is a "canoe from the gods", in 
this case frbm Te Akax^onopono, the residence of Semcana, a sea deity, who 
is the joint deity of several houses of Tafua, and acknowledgment is made to 
them in the rites performed over it. 

Thus within the general system of oanoe rites described, there 
are subsidiary links between kinship groups, which still further make for 
an interlodcing scheme of privileges and practices* 

"THE PATH OF OHH ANCESTOR" 

• 

Some days after ths oanoe ceremonies of Kafika have begun 
a spectacular presentation of food is made to the chief of this clan by the 
chief of Taumako. The gift is tamed te ara o Pu, "Pu" being the honorific 
title applied to the progenitor of the Taumako clan. The origin of the gift 
will bo explained later. 

The ceremony of te ara o Pu may occur as an Interlude in the 
rites of the faiaga vakrn, or may be postponed for a few days* During the 
season of iiy attendance it was held twice, the first time on the principal 
day of the faiaga vaka and again about a fortnight afterwards, during the 
proceedings connected with Kafika ten^le. It is not planned to take place 
on a fixed date but depends 6n the catch of the fishing fleet, as the main 
item of the gift is a cooked shark. Made with this as its basis it is termed 
also "ansa parlkl o Pu" by analogy with the ceremonies noted earlier* If no 
shark is available the presentation is deferred for some time, and if the fleet 
remains unsuccessful it is then made with smaller fish alone. The securing 
of two sharks by the vessels of the Ariki Taumako in the season under review 
accounted for the duplication of the gift. 

When ths shark was caught by a oanoe of Taumako the chief 
Was notified. The following morning the fish was taken to Dta and sanctified 
by the performance over it of the kava makarirl, the "cold kava", after which 
it was cooked in the oven of Taumako tenple, together with a large mass of 
vegetable food. When ready the food was laid first before the mat of 
the Ariki Taumako, viho performed a brief kava ceremony over it. It was then 
carried at once to Kafika Iasi about fifty yards snray. 

Meanwhile preparations had been made for its reception* A 
ooeanut mat was laid under the eave of the house, the head projeotihg outside, 
and the Ariki Kafika took his aooustomsd seat, with his kava equipment and 
assistants in attendance* A number of ths clan had assembled including 
besides the chief several of his sons, brothers and nephews, a couple of his 
elders, the Ariki Fangarere and four or five commoners. As the time drew 
near for the uncovering of the oven in Taumako all listened keenly for the 
first souxid of the pounders thudding in the wooden bowl as the pudding was 
prepared. This was the signal for the people of Kafika to get ready. 
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I ms toldt 

"That is its observance j. the oven Is uncovered, and potmded to 
reverberate that the Ariki Kafika may hear. Thereupon the 
Arlki calls out to a man ’Go and grope for stonosj the oven 
there has been pounded hither. Thereon ho goes then and 
gropes". 

This statement needs some explanation. HVhile it is the obligation of 
Taumako clan to make the magnificent present of food it is the duty of 
Kafika people to facilitate its carriage. By custom one man alone must 
bear the gift, and as it consists of a huge basket of pudding topped by 
three smaller baskets of fish and mixed edibles, the weight is considerable. 

As a matter of fact it is just as much as a well-built man can stagger under. 
The communication way between the two houses is a narrow path between the 
bushes, often blocked by branches of sago palm to prevent depredations on 
the areoa nut of either of the chiefs. These barriers must be removed. Also 
there are a number of rooks in the path, half buried in the soil. These have 
been there from olden times, and no attenpt is made to remove them. They are 
in the nature of customary obstacles. It is the task, however, of someone 
from Kafika to go out and locate them under the debris of leaf mould, twigs 
and grass and clear them so that the man bearing the load of the am may see 
where ho is going and not trip and fall. This is not mere politeness, for if 
he stuBibles and the food drops, or as much as touches the ground, it may not 
be carried further at the moment, but must be returned to Taumako and an 
additional gift prepared. In such circumstances failure to clear the path 
properly might involve Kafika in a shameful suspicion of negligence because 
of greed, so that they are very scrupulous on this matter. 

When this task was finished the man returned and soon the double 
cliq? of the hibiscus fibre was heard from Taumako as the preliminary kava 
was performed. "There it is clapped, now it will be brought hither", commented 
the Ariki Kafika, and all sat tense and silent, watching under the eave of 
the house. Quietly the kava liquid was prepared in the bowl. The soimd of 
a heavy footstep was heard and a whisper "He has come", passed round. Slowly 
the bearer approached, his arms straining to hold the four baskets. As 
his legs appeared by the eave the Ariki called out loudly, breaking the silence 
"Come you Ancestor and lay it downl" 

"An ke Pu o tuku ki rarel" 

On the word the bearer set down his burden as gently as possible on the mat 
provided, and mutely backed away and disappeared to his own house. No 
atteiq>t at communication with him was made by the Kafika people beyond the 
formal speech of the Ariki, This was in consequence of the tapu which 
surrounded the whole proceeding. 

The baskets were seised by the folk Inside and set before 
the mat of their chief, the cords were loosened and offerings of the food to 
the gods were axranged, one placed by the chief's feet, another by the kava 
bowl. Libations were then poured in the usual way. This was termed "te kava 
o te ara" or "te kava o anea pariki". Poirtions of the food were then 
distributed among those present and they ate. As the gift was so large the 
greater amount of it was still xmconsumed. This was apportioned out among 
the various "houses" of the clan. Even if no representative of a house was 
in attendance a food share was nevertheless set aside to be carried to them. 
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for this was an svsnt of a major is^portanoo to the clan, a gift made not to 
their chief alone, but to them as a whole, A point was made of praising 
with great emphasis the quality of the food, "Gres* is the fineness of anything 
sa Tausmlco mato" was a typical remark passed by an elder. As was the native 
habit, encouraging ooimnonts wore made inciting others to eat; such coanents 
also could serve as a polite acknowledgment of the food, though the donors 
would hear of them only Indirectly through the usual channels of gossip, 

**1110 era of our ancestor brought hither for us** said the eldest son of the 
chief sententiously, with the iaplication that the consumption of ouch a 
gift was a duty as well as a pleasure. 

Mention of this attitude of obligation to partake of the gift ’ 
raises the question of its origin, Jy native tradition it is attributed to 
the act of Pu Iasi, "Groat Ancestor", the progenitor of Taumako, son of Te 
Atafu ths Tongan, The latter married a daughter of the Ariki Kafika of the 
tins, the "chiefly wenan" (faflne arlkl). Their son, aoconpaniod by his 
mother, brought one day a present of food to his grandfather, a token of 
affection not at all uncommon in Tikopia life. The old man said to his 
grandchild "Como you and lay it down" (Au he e thku hi rare). The gift then 
was continued annually and after the death of the two persons concerned 
was perpetuated by their descendants, thus becoming symbolic of the tie of 
relationship between their clsJis, Irrespective of the individual kinship between 
the chiefs of Kafika and Taumako, for ceremonial purposes the Ariki Taumako 
behaves to the Ariki Kafika as a man does to his mother’s kiiwman, in virtue 
of this tie of maiy generations ago. The ara is the most formal ocoapion 
on thioh this relationship is expressed. It receives its name, according to 
the native ^ry, from the fact that the means of communication between 
grandson and grandfather was this track naming between the tenples of Taumako 
and Kafika, Hence the burden carried along it in later days was called "te 
ara", "the path". Moreover the words used originally by the Ariki Kafika 
have beooam a set mode of address. Chiefs of later generations, however, 
have incorporated tha title "Pu", "Ancestor", in the speech out of respect 
to this revered forbear, since the convention is that he comes in person 
each time as the bearer of the food. This is a figurative concept; it is 
understood that the actual person conoemed is a human being in the flesh. 

The Insertion of this iq)pellation is explained thus by the natives: 

"His grandfather goes on, goes on till he dies, and then 
his sons and his grandsons dwell later, and so they use the 
term Pa for hiau And so it goes on in this way, another Ariki 
lives, "fti" then, another Ariki lives, "Pa" then. It is hold 
that it is he who comes. No Ariki who lives may have a 
different name for him, he says "Pa" only. But his grandfather 
of old said merely "Cosm you and lay it down", and did not say 
"Pa", 

Respect for the original chief does not allow him to be spoken 
to merely as "you", but his name is too sacred to be uttered, so he is 
addressed as "Ancestor", A similar usage obtains in the case of a sea-going 
oazu>e belonging to the Taumako clan and named after the same renowned ancestor. 
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Its r««l mm, that of the original man himsolf, is Rakaitonga; this is far 
too tapn to be bandied about in the mouths of the common folk* The vessel 
is aooordingly oalled always "Te Ing«a e Pu", "The Name of Ancestor”*^ 

The derivative tern "Pu tangata", commonly used in addressing 
grandfathers^ men of similar seniority, end ordinary male ancestral spirits, 
is not used towards this ijq>artant forbear of the people* To my inquiry 
as to whether this term was permissible a negative reply was given: 

"The name *Pa tangata* is not uttered because he is of 
olden time, therefore he is "Pu"* Not a woman, not a child 
may speak at lexigth (i*e* the long form of the expression) 
oonoeming him; they speak shortly, they "Pn" only* It is 
prohibited, beoause he is ths dxief vho originated from among 
us"* • 

Since this word "Pn" is also used to describe other deities of note this 
progenitor of Taumako is known for distinction as "Pu Iasi" (Great Ancestor), 
an honorific title that is specially his own* 

After this digression regarding the terms of address which it 
is proper to use towards this sacred ancestor, and which are in themselves 
of great Importanoe in native eyes, attention may be directed to one phase 
of the gift which throws considerable light on the ooirelation between the 
display of food-wealth and prestige in Idie Tikopia social economy* 

Reference has been made to the prohibition against lowering 
the food to the ground durlxxg the time in which it is boms from the one 
house to the other* This interdiction springs from the sacerdotal iiqsortanoe 
of the gift and the desire to preveid; it from aiy contamination* It has, 
however, further implications of an economic nature* If the bearer should 
stuohle or let his burden slip so that any of the baskets touch ths earth 
they are all returned to Taumako, and ths members of the clan assemible "to wait 
for their ancestor" - that is, to await his appearance in a spiritualistic 
medium, who will offer comment or give instructions regarding the situation* 
Then they go out again to the ordiards and collect supplies for a second batch 
of food which is prepared and carried in eis before* YVhen ths fresh baskets 
have been broi^ght to the kava house of Kafika and the ritual performed over 
them the former gift is brought also, but to the dwelling house, not to the 
saored house, and left there to be consumed* This food is rejected by 
Taumako "because their ancestor is angry in that his ara from Naf ika was 
caused to fall by them"* Kafika thus reoeive a twofold present* It is rare 


Ths original craft of the name, now replaced by the natives, is in the 
Auckland Itiseum, as a result of the interest taken by Captain H* Burgees, former 
Itaster of the S*Y* Sootkem Cmee in acquiring speoimsne of ethnographical 
importance for public collections* This is the only vessel of its type, the 
Tikopia vaka t^f»n, to be obtained by a white man, though there are smaller 
non-saored oanoea in the collections of the Australian National Pesearoh 
Council in Sydney, and ths Museum of Ethnology in Cambridge* 
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that suoh an evant occurs, hut it is not altogether unknown, and the 
oooaslons are handed down by tradition. In olden days Pu Olikl of the house 
of Morava let fall his burden by the way, as also did Pu Pesiake of noted 
osinoiy. In e aoh case a double gift was then carried to Kafika. Ify ln<juixy 
revealed, however, that both times the mishap was premeditated, not accidental! 
the bearer did not stumble, but purposely let his legs sink down beneath 
hiau And the reason was to be found in the desire for self-advertisemont# 

The natives themselves have a perfectly clear understanding of the matter. 

HVhen I es^ressed surprise at the carelessness of the bearer in letting such 
a ^apn burden drop the answer was given, ’'It did not fall} it was simply inade 
to fall by him. Such is a custom of a wealthy man, because his food is 
abundant". ("Term site ne tof ne fakato fuere e a ko ia. A falnga te taufenua 
e faia te kal e natea".) 

This incident also throws an interesting sidelight on the 
relation of rank to law in this primitiv; society. It is not by keeping 
the law but by breaking it that the man is in a position to demonstrate his 
superiority, and this is then made manifest by the value of his atonement. 

It is in fact the payment of the penalty which heightens his prestige. The 
situation seems somewhat of a paradox, but this is more apparent than real. 

For the wilful contravention of the social rule is followed by a proud 
conpliance with it, and it is this latter vhioh earns him his reward in the 
Judgment of society. There is the further point, that this is but another 
illustration of the principle that status begets statiis. For only men of 
assured position could thus dare to infringe such a regulation deliberately, 
with the object of calling attention to themselves. In the cases cited above 
both men were offshoots of the Taumako chiefly house, one of them, Pu Resiake, 
being a noted tea - a person of strong passions and great fighting power - 
who consequently could brave the possible exasperation of gods and men. In 
a mere oomnoner suoh conduct would be described as "desire of boasting", and 
would be promptly condemned. In addition to the resentment of the ancestor 
at seeing his rule broken the aspirant to fame might have to reckon with 
that excited in the recipients of the gift, who are placed in a oertaln 
position of inferiority when they come to make their present in return. 

The matter of the counter-gift must now be considered. Like 
nearly all food-donations in Tikopla the arm has its its counter-gift. 

In this case it was a huge basket of food, prepared a few days afterwards in 
Kafika and carried over to Taumako under the same conditions as obtained for 
the an itself. As a point of terminology, when the an is spoken of in 
oonneotion with the tangoi it is often called te foifiDcava, a word generic 
application to certain ceremonial gifts of cooked food to a chief. As with 
the initial present, a great deal of attention is bestowed on the making of 


1 

In order to preserve the unity of the account of the an o Pu the time 
sequence will be disregarded slightly and the description of the return^ 
gift incorporated hare, whereas it actually occurred later during the re- 
f urnidling of the sacred houses. 
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the food* Custom demands on this oooasion that it be packed in a large 
Isngl* a household basket* which is strengthened by strips of fibre tom 
from th 9 mid-rib of a coconut loaf threaded through the fabric* This forms 
a network extension in which the enormous package of pudding, breadfruit and 
taro reposes. The Ariki himself supervises the preparation of the gift 

very intently, and when it is conplete orders it to be carried out under 

the eave of the house - not through the door, as it is a tapu burden - and 
set down at the entrance of the path to Taumako* Here he performs a 6lii|>le 
kava ceremony over it, "te kava o fsrfo”, **the kava of outdoors*'* 

The bearing of the basket when I witnessed the event provided 

some moments of interest. It speedily emerged that no-one wanted the task, 
the roason being that the weight of the load, which is carried in front of 
the body, places a great strain on belly and arms.* One and another of the 
men present were named, but each had some plausible excuse for refusing* 

With a view to encouragement an old man pointed out that while the ara itself 
might not be raised aloft on the shoulder, no such prohibition really applied 
to the return gift, which could be thus more easily handled. This, however, 
met with no response* At last a bearer was found, his stipulation being 
that the others should help him to lift the load from the ground and settle 
it in his arms* This was done, and he started slowly on his way. After a 
few yards, however, he found that he was unable to cope with the weight, and 
called for assistance* It was apparent that he was genuinely distressed, and 
that the precious burden was beginning to slip. A swift consultation took 
place among the anxious watchers at ths end of the path, as a result of which 
Pa Taramoa, a son of the Ariki, sprang to his side and carefully took the 
basket from him, including with it the customary stick of green kava, tdiich 
in default of other moans of holding, ho carried between his teethl Thus 
equipped he oonpleted the rest of the Journey in safety. The people of 
Taumako, of course, as etiquette demands, were quietly sitting in their house 
during these proceedings; in no ciroumstances could they lend assistance* 

When the first boaror returned, somewhat shamefaced, he made an eqpology for 
his weakness, but was approved by the Ariki for his action* Better that he 
should call for help and transfer his load than remain silent and suffer it 
to touch the groxmd, which would indeed be the act of a fool! The Ariki 
added that he would have carried the basket himself if it had not been that 
he had strained his back a few days previously in lifting a canoe* To my 
question of surprise - for a chief does not normally bear a burden - he replied 
that it was quite proper for him to undertake this task* Its associations 
placed it in a different category from ordinary loads* 

The gifts connected with the "Path of Pu" are not an integral 
part of the canoe ceremonies, but an adjunct to the fainga vaka, by reason 
of the fish caught durtng this period. The probability of obtaining a shark, 
and ths general atmosphere of ritual interest which obtains at this time, 
makes it the most appropriate for the arm exchange* Its primary importanoe 
is in providing a means of reinforoing the traditional link between Kafika 
and Taumako clans, and that this is effective is seen by the manner in which 
the personality of their great ancestor forms a real background to the event* 

I felt that the oomnemoratlve aspect of the gift was very strong in the minds 
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of the people of both clans, the interest of Kafika being hardly less than 
that of Tataaako* While to Taunako this anoestor was the founder of their 
olan, to Eafika he was their greatest "sacred child", and moreover, through 
subsequent intermarriages most of the latter could claim kinship with him* 

SUMKAK7 

The sequence of canoe rites in the Work of the Gods has now 
been described* Their theoretical implications casmot be discussed here, but 
a brief raview of the oonq>lex set of performances will be Tiseful* 

The most obvious aim of the ritual, it is clear, is to secure 
fish* B\]t the fish ai*e not wanted simply for human consxuqption, but to 
provide the atua with suitable offerings* Thus the ritual has the aims in 
the first place of bringing the deities once more formally into contact wiiii 
the cazkoes made by the tools which they ultimately furnished j in the second 
place of stimulating the deities to provide the wherewithal for their own 
worship} and in the third place of strengthenixig the bonds between deities 
and the kinship grovq>8 associated with them* The seasonal aspect of the 
ritual indicates too that it is in the nature of a re-dedication of material 
fishing equipment to its tasks, a re-oharging of it with efficacy* And in 
so doing, the ritual secures that these items of equ^xsent, particularly the 
canoes, are in fact overhauled and made technically more effective* Moreover, 
the ritual provides a socially unifying occasion for the Tikopia community 
as a whole - elders are brought together under their clan chief, and the 
chiefb under the Ariki Kafika* Occasion is given by speoifio rites for the 
exercise of individtial privilege, but the total result is an integration in 
technical, ritual and social terms* 
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CHAPTBR IV 


THB WORK OF THE YAM 


The principal vegetable foodstuffs of Tikopia ar« held 
severally under the control of the chiefs of the island by a traditional 
division, auliiorisod by a nyth^, by which these foods were partitioned 
omriTig the principal gods*. By this title the Ariki Kaflka has jurisdiction 
over the yam, the Ariki Tafua over the coconut, the Ariki Taumako over the 
taro, the Ariki Fangarere over the breadfruit. Each chief has his 
own set of rttes to secure the prosperity of his food, and much of the 
Tikopia religion is of the type of a fertility or natiire cult. 

• 

The yam (ufi) is a constant element in the food supply of 
the Tikopia. It is not so important from the economic point of view as 
the taro, the breadfruit or the pulaka (Alooasia sp.), but it is of value 
because of its diarability, since it remains sound for a long time in storage. 
There are several varieties, one being the ufi vaea, with a short tuber rather 
bigger than a large potato. It is this which provides the special ritual type 
known as the ufi tt^u, the sacred yam, which is not a distinct variety, but 
a certain sanctified set of tubers and their product. The other types can 
be planted and harvested at will. 

The yam is the premier food product in ritual, and its rites 
alone belong to the seasonal cycle of the Work of the Gods* Those of the 
taro, coconut and breadfruit are performed separately. The ritual of the 
yam, indeed, are considered as the heart of the Work, The yam is conceived 
as the property of the Atua i Kafika, and represents his "body"; the rites 
perfontBd by the Ariki Kafika in connection with it are held to be a perpetuation 
of the deeds of their principal god. Hence an atmospheiro of reverence, and 
even of awe surroxmds the ritual. 

The yam rites comprise two major divisions - those of harvesting 
and those of planting. The whole round of activities takes about twenty days to 
complete. In the monsoon season it follows the work of the canoes. The initial 
rite of the yam takes place on the same day as the more important events of the 
falnga vaka conclude, and for a short period the affairs of the ysun and those 
of aztsa parlkl proceed side by side. In the trade-wind season the yam rites 
follow the "throwing of the firestiok", after a few days interval. In both 
seasons the rites are the same. In the monsoon season, however, the amount 
of yams harvested is gjreater, and conversely, that of yams planted is greater 
in the trade^ind season. 


ritual. 


The following account combines my observations of two seasons' 
THE FLOCKING CF THE REFA 


The yam being a vegetable, it is natural that cooking should 
occupy an important place in the preparation of it as an offering to the gods. 


1 See "Totemism in Polynesia", Ooeania, I, 1930, 
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Thd oven used is that in Kafika Iasi, To assist in retaining the heat 
during cooking, leaf covers are used for all ovens, and those enployed here 
are of special esoteric isportance. By the end of each season the covers 
become very tattered, for they are used for every kava rite, whatever be its 
object* The opening rite of the work of the sacred yam consists in the 
renewal of them, and thus religion and practical aim are fused together* The 
oven-oovers are here termed repa, from the principal type of leaf used, and 
the initial rite is te koto o to repa, koto meaning "to pluck”* 

The making of the covers is traditionally a female task* On 
the appointed day in the monsoon season ten women, mainly the wives and 
daughters of men of Eafika family, and of the elders of the clan, assembled 
in Uta at the house of their chief. From there they moved off through the 
woods, kseping in touch with one snothsr* The leaves used had to be large 
and of heavy texture, and they collected not only those of the repa itself, 
but also those of breadfruit and giant taro. Their task was definitely a 
ritual one* They were invested with a strong tapu, expressed particularly 
in a rule of silence. They were not allowed to hold any conversation with 
people met in the orchards. Indeed, when it was known that the repa was to 
be plucked that day most people avoided the area. The Arlki Kafika said to 
me "Greet is the sacredness of the repa; not a person may go and call out 
to the crowd udio are plucking the repa, no absolutely notl" Some latitude, 
however, is allowed so long as duo reverence is observed. On this occasion 
Seremata of laumeko (incidentally, a Christian) was working in his orchard 
with his niece when the group of women were seen approaching. The girl hid, 
but the man plucked green coconuts and feilently presented them to the women. 
This received commendation from the ^riki Kafika when he heard of it, "A 
good fellow", he said* 

%en the women had filled their baskets they returned to the 
oveivhouse and prepared thick pads, by pinning together a number of leaves 
with ehbrt lengths of the mid-rib of the sago pinnule* The completed pads 
were piled on top of one another, so that a heap three feet or so in height 
rose from the middle of the floor. "How xa&xsy repa pads?" asked the chief. 

A woman answered "Fifty-seven", 

yfhile engaged in this process, too, the women had to observe 
certain restrictions. They had to sit quiet in the house while working, 
and if a man passed by they did not call out to him for news or for betel 
ingredients or for tobacco, their usual habit. The sanction behind this 
rule was the same as in the case of the isolation during the plucking of the 
leaves* It is believed by the natives that these women, udiile engaged in the 
saered task, ere under the protection of To Atua Fafine, the Female Deity, 
who is the tutelary genius of women. In fact, thay are actually identified 
with her* "They iuho are doing the work there, it is she"* I could not obtain 
a more precise definition of the relation oonoeived to exist between the women 
and the goddess* The logical disorepanoy between single spirit and multiple 
representation, for instance, was not perceived by the natives, who regarded 
this splitting of the personality of the goddess as quite simple* Other 
instances of the temporary identification of human beings with spirits will 
be given later* In this oase since the women represented the Female Deity 
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it was especially prohibited to men to have speech with them* 

'"ihen the pile of repa pads was finished it was covered with 
a huge taro leaf, and the workers sat round to await the arrival of the 
Ariki Kafika* He had been occupied with the anointing of his canoes in the 
beach villagCf hurrying this on as much as possible* Food was distributed 
at the end of these canoe rites, but the chief did not wait for more than a 
snack* "You eat still; we are going to Uta", ho said to the crowd, and hastily 
bespeaking a couple of assistants, got his canoe brought round to the landing 
place and paddled over the lake* With him he took the moaotaaga of each canoe 
celebrated that day* The food gifts wore spoken of as if th^ wore the 
actual vessels* "How many canoes will be carried to Uta?" was asked* ^he 
carriage of these baskets was an illustration of the manner in which pre- 
arranged surplus supplies from one rite wore utilised to fora an integral 
part of another* For these monotanga from Tai provided the food offerings 
for the yam kava in Uta, and their bark-cloths were used as mare for the 
deities in this new rite* Conversely, advantage was taken of the proceedings 
in Uta and the presence of the chief at the yam rites to "announce" the canoe 
baskets in due fora* 

On the arrival of the Ariki the kava took place without delay* 
The baskets were opened out, one being set before his mat for Te Atua i 
Kafika and another laid by the rear post for Te Atua Fafine* The orange bark 
cloths from them were arranged by the chief and spread out as naro to his 
main deity with the words: 

"Tou maro tena toku Ariki Tapu 
Kau kaina fakaangafuru kou tae 
Tou tino tau ufi ka poropore mai aponglpongi". 

"That is your vestment my JJaored Chief, 

I eat ten times your excrement* 

Your body, our yam,will be celebrated here tomorrow"# 

Porqpore is the term used to denote a firstfruits rite performed for any 
principal crop. 


Oiuring this and the succeeding ritml most of the women were 
seated on the tuaumu side of the house in the place appropriate to them near 
the oven* The very fact of their presence in the building at all during a 
kava ceremony showed that it was a ritual of unusual type, connected with 
their patroness the Atua Fafine, Normally, as in the canoe rites, though 
they may take part in the work of the oven, they retreat to the dwelling house 
close by when the sacred rites begin, and leave the field to the men and boys* 

But on this occasion it was their privilege to be present. Still more remarkable 
several of them actively busied themselves in the various services of the 
kava* One woman opened the baskets and distributed the food, another, the 
chief's daughter, acted as cup-bearer* If no male attendant had been present 
the post of kava maker would also have been filled by a woman* KsuTika is 
the only clan where females can thus officiate at the kava ceremony# 
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Libations wars pourad} tha first two wra for Pu ma, the 
third for tha Atua i Kafika, and the fourth, at the sida of the house, for 
Pu Tau Fiti, an atua of Marinoa mentioned in oonnection with the oanoe 
oaremonies. In the kava house of Kafika the last-named was the guardian of 
a snail shelf overherd and was not directly concerned with the rapa, but an 
acknowledgement was made to him just the same. The first two clips for Pu ma 
were also a courtesy libation, as these gods were not immediately connected 
with the yam ceremonies. "Their own kava is poured simply j they come hither 
to the yam? Noi The yam has only one deity, the god in this family", said 
the Ariki, meaning by his last statenant the Atua 1 Kafika. These courtesy 
offerings to ths highest gods of a clan were usual, and illustrate an 
in^ortant point in Tikopia ritual - that the kava ceremony inany particular 
case has a general as well as a specific function, ^hus in the present 
instance yhilo it was a consecration of the repa oven-covers to their sacred 
office, it also contributed towarts the wider aim of keeping the high gods 
in contact with their worshippers. 

Though an air of solemnity is usual on these occasions, I 
observed at one repa rite the cup-bearer, a novice, being instructed sotto 
vooe by the kava maker. The latter, a "son" of the chief, was a wag, and 
slyly told the cup-bearer to pour a libation on top of the pile of pads. 

It would have been an act devoid of meaning, and out of keeping with the 
ritual, but the cup-bearer, in all innocence, happened to mention it to the 

chief. The old man started in surprise, then seeing it was only a joke, 

laughed heartily. He told the company, irtio laughed too, though one woman 
made a scornful comment. 

After the rite the food was shared out among the women, who 
ate with much diatter and laughter; it was their first proper meal of the 
day. The chief eats or not as he feels inclined. On this occasion he 
abstained and chewed betel. The other two men present drank coconut milk, 
but neither ate. The pile of repa was left in position for the rites of 
the morrow. By the tli» that the last parcels of food had been wrapped in 
leaves and the house floor made neat, the end of the day was approaching. 

The scene on this summer evening was very peaceful. The 

quiet was emphasised rather than disturbed by the murmur of the surf on the 

distsmt beach. Out in the lake a fish Jumped, and a few birds were whistling 
softly in the woods up the mountain slope at the back. Occasionally the 
faint tones of a voice cams across ae one men called to another by the lakeside, 
his words indistinguishable, vfcile a regular flurry and splash told of a 
bather out of si^t. 

The women set out with their backloads of food along the narrow 
path ruiming round the shore of the lake, while the chief embarked in his 
canoe. Once out from the bank he too seemed to be influenced by the quietness, 
and squatting in the bow with his back to it, hands clasped round drawn-up 
knees, sang gently to himself as the paddles softly dipped and gurgled. 
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FIBSTFRUITS AMD THE "HOT FOOD". 

The next day brought one of the most spectacular events in 
the series of yam oeremonies, not only for the obseinrer, but also for the 
natives themselves. This was the con^jetitive rite of the leal verm, the 
"hot food". It was preceded by a celebration of the firstfruits of the crop, 
termed the poroporo nata since it was first performed over the yam in a 
raw state (mata). 

Preparations started early as usual. In the monsoon season by 
the time the sun was above the horizon, that is before six a.m. in our reckoning, 
about twenty men had gone off to the cultivation on » moimtain slope some 
distance away to bring back the yams. Most of these people were of Kafika 
clan, but a few from Fangarere and other clans were present also, either 
because they had wife or mother from Kafika^ or from curiosity to see the 
noted rites. Among them was the heir of the Taximako chief* The eldest 
son of each chief generally makes a point of attending at least once the 
most important oeremonies of the other chiefs soon after he has reached 
manhood in order to obtain an insight into the main religious practices of the 
whole ooonnunlty. The work of digging did not take very long, each mound being 
loosened with a stick while the tubers were groped for and r -moved with the 
hand. About fifty or sixty yams were obtained. Some of the party dug while 
others climbed coconut palms to pluck fresh nuts, and one or two collected 
loads of firewood. The yams of the sacred hillock alone were not touched* 

On the return journey a certain order of preoedenoe was observed owing to 
the tapu of the crop* The men walked in single file along the narrow path, 

.the bear-.rs of the sacred yams going first, followed by the bearers of the 
coconuts and then by the remainder of the party* The way had to be left open 
for them by all other traffic, and the ordinary folk of the villages took 
oare to keep out of sight during their passage. But their task is aooom> 
plished so early as a rule that no-one else is abroad, and the paths are in 
consequence uncontaminated. I myself saw that the regulation was regarded 
seriously. For after watching the digging of the saored yams early in the 
morning monsoon I came down the hillside to talk to a man tdio was up a palm 
gathering coconuts. When our conversation was finished I started off down 
the path, bttt was softly hailed by him and asked politely ter step aside and 
allcwr the yam oarriers to go first to the house. This I did, and a little 
later they appeared, passing without a word, and not even looking at us as 
we stood close at h«md. This was a great contrast to the usual freedom of 
Tikopia manners, for passers-by are always expected to exchange salutations, 
and failure to do so isplies that a person is either angry or, as in the present 
instance, engaged on a saored mission. In the trade-wind season three men 
only formed the digging party* One of them, son of the chief, ooiq)lained 
that "the yams had been planted down to the realm of the spirits", that is, 
they had been set in too deeply, and that therefore the crop was poor* 

At this particular period the Arikl was still 11 ving in his 
house in the beach village* On the morning of the yam digging the members 
of his household ate an early meal of oold food from the oven of the day 
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before, but the Ariki did not eat, praotising a ritual abstinenoe. Soon he 
took his canoe and went over to Uta, there to await the arrival of the 
working party. These set down their burdens outside the entrance to the 
teazle. They squatted aroiind, talking end chewing betel. The wonen were 
Inside the oven-house, Bach had doffed her ordinary skirt and wrapped 
herself in a brand new one. No garment that was soiled or dirty (kerekere) 
was permitted for the work which they were about to perform, the everyday 
tu, the long narrow strip of bark cloth used as a belt alone being retained. 
Here again the women were held to personate the Female Deity, and this, in 
oonjunotion with the sacredness of the yam rites, required from them a 
ceremonial cleannesB, 

Firewood was broken up and +ho oven started, a work which had 
to be performed by the men alone, while the women sat around and chewed betel. 
On this important occasion the direction of affairs was assumed by the eldest 
son of the chief. The order was given for a oouple of men only to remain to 
prepare the oven iriiile the remainder were invited to go and sit in the tenple 
in oivier to make a good show for the kava. The reason for this was that the 
gods should be satisfied with the attention paid to their institutions. 

The first rite of the morning was Tse kava a nin”, "the coconut 
kava”, so called because for it were used the nuts brought with the yams. 

The Ariki had bathed, had donned a fresh bark cloth, had the charcoal stripe 
applied to his forehead and tied the kasoa round his nedc. The oharcoal 
stripe in this case was essentially a mark to distinguish the rites of the 
yam from those of the ordinary kava. The Ariki said of the yam oeremonies 

"They are divided off as different from the kava, they are not 
matte naked to be Just the same as the kava, therefore they 
are separated apart, T/!hen I go and plant, I shall also put 
on the pant", 

Py not being ‘laade naked* (fal fua) he meant that they had this extra touch 
of decoration applied to them. 

Thus arrayed the Ariki went over to the temple to perform the 
rite. The usual seat of the chief was on the side of the building nearest 
the lake shore. There he took up a bundle of aromatic leaves placed by his 
side, arranged It in his left hand, and grasped a bottle of coconut oil in 
his right. Picking up also several fronds of cycae he went over to the hxigs 
centre post of the house. Sinking to his knees he laid the cyoas down and 
poured a few drops of oil on the leaves. Then standing up to his full 
height he raised the bunch above his head and with swift energetic movements 
rubbed it vq> and down the surface of the post, bruising the leaves and 
inpregnatlng the house with their pungent scent. As he did so he recited 
the fomula of the kaiikau pou, directed to promote the welfare of the Innd 
and to avert sickness. The invooatlon was addressed to the Atua i Ksd'ika, 
to whom the central post belonged, 

"I eat ten times your excrement, Mapusial 
Your post will be anointed on this morning 
Anoint with power 
Anoint for welfare 

Swept away be epidemic disease from your crown of the land". 
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The oyoas fronda were then laid on the coconut leaf mat which 
extended up to the base of the post on the north sidej this was the memorial 
mat of Te Atua i Kafika. The old fronds from the previous season wew removed 
and laid on the far# toki, the "adze house" supporting the toki tapu used in 
the canoe rites. These fronds were sacred from their associations, hezx$e, as 
it was said "they are not carried and thrown away at randomj that is their 
depository from of old". The Ariki went then to -the end of the house near 
the entrance doorway and sat with his back to the pillar there, facing the 
pile of yams, tie recited another formula, very short, appealing for formal 
confirmation from other chiefs and his elders for the "body" of his deity 
dug that morning, that 3s, the tubers. He concluded with an appeal for 
their fec\mdity. This invocation was termed "te fakasao o to ufl", "the 
sanctioning of the yam". The Ariki murmured: 

"Pa Fangarere, Satinamo, Pa Porlma,*Pe Tavl, 
fakasao mai kotou 
kl tou tino Mapusla 

tenei i tana pongipongi ka poroporo mai i ei. 

fi te ran te ufi tapu 

fi te ran to ufi i Fangarere 

fl te ran te xif i 1 Porima 

fi te ran te ufi te kau pure katoa 

marie". 

"Pa Fangarere, Satinamo (Pa Karovi), Pa Porima, Pe Tavi, 

Sanction mo you (all) 

To your body, Mapusia 

Of which this is the morning of its consecration here. 

Fertilise the share of the sacred yam 

Fertilise the share of the yams of Fangarere 

Fertilise the share of the yams of Porima 

Fertilise the share of the yams of the whole assembly of elders 

liar is 1" 

The term fi has the concrete meaning of "sprinkle" or "shower", but in the 
above formula bears the more abstract coimotation of fertilise. On the 
second occasion on which I witnessed the yam ceremonies the recital of this 
formula over the pile of tubers was forgotten for a time. Suddenly its 
omission was recalled by someone end the Ariki was advised. He was annoyed 
both at his own slip and at not having been reminded sooner. "3Vhy did you 
not call to as before?" he asked sharply of the crowd, who remained sheepishly 
silent. The piece of ritual had then perforce to be undertaken out of its 
turn. 


At the conclusion of the oelebration of the nswly-dug crop 
the Ariki returned to his seat. Immediately afterwards the bundles of 
yams were taken out to the oven house, save only for a pair of tubers which 
were hung up on a bar at the far end of the building as an offering to the 
deity. "The pv^nra of the Atua i Kafika" they were called, i.e. his seed 
tubers. Wore aromatic leaves were brought to the Ariki, together with oil, 
and with them he smeared his chest and upper arms, after which the Ariki 
Fangarere did likewise. 
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The scent of the bruised leaves is pleasing to the nostrils 
and for this reason the practice is much favoured by the natives at their 
dances* The esoteric use of the loaves is parallel to that in everyday lifer 
since its savour when applied to one's body makes one agreeable to other 
human boii^s, so also it is to be expected that it will render one agreeable 
to the gods. And the chief as the foremost medium of communication with the 
gods was the most appropriate object for its application* A native statement 
on this point is "the anointing of the god that he nay have desire towards 
ths Ariki, his floor mat* But if the perfume and the oil are not applied, 
then he will act disgustingly towards the Ariki The mention of ths Ariki 
as the floor mat (tapakau) of his deity seems curious, but it is comprehensible 
when it is realised that it is an expression of his formal abasement, similar 
in thought to the statements of "eeting excrement" in formulae* More precisely, 
it refers to the belief that ‘the Ariki serves in his own body as a resting 
place for the god when he comes to attend the ceremonies in which he is invoked* 
If this body is not made sweet for his arrival, then he will be angry and 
wreak evil upon the chief and his family, spoiling their crops or visiting 
them with sickness* 

The next portion of the ritems the recital of the formula 
over the kmva stem which was brought in through the small door at the end of 
the house specially reserved for it, and aligned with its root towards the 
centre post* Crouching over it the Ariki held up the end and recited a 
long invocation which began on this occasion with an appeal to the father 
of ths chief, then proceeded back through his ancestors to the principal 
gods* The kava stem when removed was not left near the house, but was carried 
down to Takerekere and laid on a stone slab there at the side of the path* 

Gifts of areoe nut and betel leaf were thrown toward the central post for the 
Atua 1 Kafika* Then came the cry of "carry the offering"* A bundle of 
coconuts was' deposited near the post on the lake side of the house, and the 
Ariki seated himself before it with reverent mien, his arms folded and 
head bowed* Libations of kava were brought to him and he poured them with 
a special procedure, the same as that adopted with the raurau kumste (v*infra) 
The libations were toj Pu ma; the Atua i Kafika; the premier god of the 
Ariki Fangarere; and the ancestors of the Ariki Kafika, in this order* 

An essential feature of the ritual on this occasion was ths piercing of the 
eyes of green coconuts and the shaking out of their contents on the appropriate 
floor mats as further libations to gods and ancestors* This was termed 
"the pouring of liquid of the gods", "te ringiringl o a vai a nga atua", 
while its object was "the despatching of the yam", "te mori 6 te ufl,” 
apparently a ritual mark of its transition from the soil to the oven* The 
distribution of the coconuts for food and drink among the eight men assembled 
and the ^>portionmsnt of the arece nut, indicated the end of the ceremony, 
and the subdued atmosphere gave way to talk and laughter* 

Such was the poropore oata, the s acral isation of ths raw 
firstfiniits* Its object was to annovince formaHy the crop to the atua, and 
so open' the way to a free use of it by the community in general* .The 
explanation from ths native point of view was: "The yams of the poropore mata 
are broxight hither first that the kava of the chiefs may be made first, that 
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people nay go and dig their yams for food, the kava of the ohiefa having 
been oonpleted beforehand"* 

The other chiefs and certain of the elders of high rank in 
the other clans had a ritual interest in the yam to the extent that they also 
performed a "yam kava". This tms merely a repetition of their ordinary kava 
procedure, and had none of the intricacy of ceremonial which took place in 
Kafika. As was the custom the Arlki Kafika waited until the other chiefs 
asseobled in Tlta on -this morning, and then began his rites. The Arikl Taunako 
delayed till he heard the pakff, the reverberation of the fcava clapping in 
Kafika, and thsn proceeded with his ceremony, while the Ariki Tafua (in former 
days) ahd the elders, who were in most distant houses out of earshot allowed 
a short time to elapse after their arrival to ensure the priority of the 
Arlki Kafika before they began. The precedence of •the real controller and 
main officiant of the yam rites was thus maintained. This brief rite 
concluded the share of the elders in the yam operations for many days. The 
Ariki Fauigarere attended the proceedings in Kafika, and behaved lito a 
member of that clan. ^He goes with the crowd; he eats the hot food". His 
own separate yam kava was not performed till later* 

A PFTMTTIVE COMMUNION FEAST 

Preparations were thsn made in the oven house for the 
spectacular ritvial of the "Hot Food", te kal vera", in which use was made 
of the yams oex*enionlali6ed in the temple. All the tubers were scraped by 
women, who, clad in their new skirts sit in a line on the mata paite side 
of- the house. This was contrary to ordinary etiquette, and so ei!^)ha8i8ed 
the ritual nature of their task. So situated, they were in a definite, 
order of precedence. First was "the woman of the sacred yam", that is, the 
wife of the Ariki Kafika, next came the woman of Fangarere, then those of 
®orima, Tavl, Fenumera and lastly of Earovi, The yams were served out to 
them in this order. Leaves were laid on the floor and each woman scraped the 
Infuse from her tubers on to them. The work was done in haste, not in the 
usual leisured style of the preparation of food; as each yam was finished it 
was thrown down another grabbed up. The work was tapu and there should 
be no loitering. Then the women retired to their own dide of the hut again, 
While on the mata paite, engaged in their scraping, they had been invested 
with supernormal attributes. That was the reason why each wore her new skirt, 
"because It is the Female Daily i^o has decorated herself end is going to 
prepare things", 

A count was made of the number of men who would be present 
at the kal vera, and a yam was set aside for each, with a couple of small 
ones in addition as offerings to placed in the ranrau kumete. There ware 
thirty men in all at the monsoon season's rite, but fewer at the trade-wind 
rites* The great anxiety of the Ariki and other men on the latter occasion 
was that the yam crop, should be sufficient to meet the needs of the kava and 
other rites on this day. I heard the question asked repeatedly "Will the kava 
be attained or not?" They feared the god, who otherwise would punish them 
for what he desmed to be their neglect or meanness. Said the Arikit 
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"His ka-va is made to be sufficient! therewith he is lauded* 

But if it is not made weighty towards him he is angry with 

us, he is bad; he holds that wo have gone to bring the crop 

here, but instead have loft it and hidden it from him in the 
bush"* 

If the true yam crop should suffer disaster, as oooasionally happens, then 
taunako, a species of yam with a prickly vine, regarded by the natives as 
a different food type, is called into service* In the last resort pulaka 
or even taro would be used, but this would only be done in extreme circumstances 
and might not be acceptable to the deity. 

^Vhen the tubers of the kai vera had been picked oirt, the 
remainder were out up in ritual stylo. Pads of the repa made the previous 

day were taken one b: one frbm the heap by a male worker and held while 

another, sitting on mata paito, sliced the yam on to them, a few pieces to 
each* The repa were piled on the floor. After the fire in the oven had burned 
down the stones were spread out, and the ertire tubers put in* The repa 
pads woM lifted one by one and their contents shot into the oven, the pieces 
of vegetable not being touched by the hand. According to one opinion this 
was merely because they were slio^% but according to the Ariki, it was in 
deference to their tapu. Still, as they were handled freely both before and 
after, this observance, which was real enough, was probably just an element 
of the rite as a whole, without special significance in itself except as it 
gave the affair greater solemnity. The new repa pads were used to cover the 
oven, this being the first occasion on which they were called into senrice. 

The rigid division of labour by which the women scraped 
the yams and the man cut them up and set them in the oven was one of the 
ritual features of the day* Both sexes usually take part somewhat 
indiscriminately in the work of cooking, but on this occasion the oven was 
t^pn to women* The actual origin of this differentiation is unknown* It is 
a traditional feature of the ceremony correlated with the fact that the food 
prepared therein is peculiarly the property of the great Atua. "We do 
not know why it is sacred j it has been the custom from of old"* 

Shortly before noon the oven was \mcovered and the food 
removed* The raurau kuaste, a shallow wooden dish of unique shape, (details 
given in Chapter V ), which was the special sacred property of Kafika, was 
washed in the lake* By custom it was lined with two leaves of rau tea, a 
plant with large oval light-green foliage* .'«hen the tubers intended for it 
had been placed inside, the dish was carried to the main building; and set 
in its ritual position on the seaward side close to the centre post* This 
represented the portion of food offered to the gods Pu ma, and its position 
so far in advance of the other offerings near the most sacred part of the 
house was held to be the reason for using the special receptacle instead 
of the ordinary leaf platters* 

"Leaves are prohibited} they are not carried forward. The 
portion in front is done with bowl aloxie"* 
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Preparations were made for the kai wera by providing each 
person in the house except the Ariki Keifika with a large leaf of rau tea, 
which he held cupped in his hands. An air of tense expectancy now gripped 
the crowd and speech was only in whispers, for not only was this one of the 
most sacred rites of Kafika, but it was one carried through in great haste 
end demanding alertness from every participant, 

A basket had been filled with the yam tubers, smoking hot from 
the oven, in the other house. Suddenly as the men set quiet, each holding 
his loaf between his knees, the bearer of the yams burst in through the 
doorway, and at once began to distribute his load. The tubers were not dealt 
out in the ordinary polite style at the feet of the assembly, but hurled out 
to them as the bearer strode along the lino. The first yam was thrown to the 
man seated at the kava bowl, and the distribution then proceeded as fast as 
possible without a break till the far end of the house was reached, whan the 
basket was exhausted. Each man on receiving his yam cavight it deftly in 
his leaf-covered hands, bent over and at once with a great show of haste 
began to bite, or rather muinble, at it - for it was still piping hotl This 
was in the nature of a race. The first person to be successful in swallowing 
a mouthful of the scalding food made a sucking noise or chirrup w;ith hie 
lips ( e mitl), and on hearing this all looked up and laid down their yams. 
Then there was a general inquirif, led off by the Ariki "Ke ai ne mltl ?", 

"Vfho chirruped?", A modest acknowledgment was made, and the identity of the 
person was confirmed by people on either side of him. Immediately after 
this another man entered with a basket containing the pieces of cut yam, and 
began to distribute them among the gathering, while the Ariki seated himself 
behind the raurau kumete* 

. The kava libations in connection with this were a variant on 
the usual procedure. The Ariki was seated with arms folded and 'head bowed, 
in reverent humility. The bearer of the kava came to him, crouched at his 
back and held out the cup. Without turning his head the chief reached round 
with his left hand, took the cup under his right armpit, transferred it to 
his right hand, and then making obeisance by raising it to his forehead, 
poured it out in front. These movements were made so that not for one moment 
did he avert hie face from the sacred presence of the deities, believed to 
bo seated, invisible, in front of him. Four cups in all wore poured in this 
fashion. The first two, enptied near the dish, were libations to Pu ma, 

Tetfaki azid Karisij the third, emptied to the side, towards the centre post 
was for Nga Matua, the ancestors of the chief, including the most important 
deity of all, the Atua i Kafikaj while the fourth, poured to the front again, 
was offered to To Atua i te TJruao, "The God in the Woods" who was the 
principal deity of Porima but was invoked in this building by the Ariki Kafika, 
Morsels were pinched from the yams in the dish and thrown to these gods, 
after which the Ariki returned to his former seat. An assistant enptied the 
rauran komete in a ceremonial manner by a quick Jerk of the leaf lining, which 
laid the contents on the matting. The dish itself was brought back end 
put in place on the toko tu, a wooden staging which served as the repository 
for sacred objeots. A second Journey was made to collect the yams, one of 
which was given away as an ordinaiy food portion, while the other, wniq>ped 
in its leaf oovering, was laid in a small food basket belonging to the ddef 
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and hung up on the toko tu« The people then ate their shares of food. 

Immediately the rites of the kava sofa were over the tension 
relaxed. "The kava of the gods is finished", someone said. People began to 
talk over their e:iq)orieno68. They told how their lips were burnt, how tears 
came to thdir eyes, how they made puffing noises in the endeavour to cool 
off their burning morsels. One man described another who, unable to boar the 
heat of his mouthful, spat it out again. The bearer of the basket conplained 
that his fingers had been "cooked" with handling the tubers, and wondered 
plaintively if they would blister. Laughter arose from a group of youths who 
had watohed Pa Sukumarae. This clumsy man, instead of catching his yam, had 
let it roll away from him under the eave of the house, whither he crawled to 
redeem it. The sight of his large bare posterior thus elevated from under 
the wall at this moment was too much for the restraint of the yovmg. "Wo 
are laughing at Pa Sukumarae, just like a dog going outside" said one of them, 
while another described his actions as being like those of a cat pursuing 
its rati 


The clue to this curious ceremony lies in its relation to 
the principal deity of the Kafika clan. Besides being called the kai TerOf 
the hot food, this rite is also termed the kai tapu, the sacred food,^ or 
the kava tapu, the sacred kava, though actually the kava proper does not 
ippear in it. In being classed by the natives as a form of kava ceremony, 
the essential point is that it is an act of communion with the god and 
commemoration of his institutions. By tradition the kai vera was set up 
as a rite by the Atua i Kafika while he still lived upon earth; he wanted, 
it is said, a kava which would be different from those normally celebrated. 
According to the Ariki Kafika, the Atua ate only hot food; nothing cold 
ever touched his lips, hence the ceremonial kai vera follows his personal 
habits. And to this day he himself attends the rite to observe that it 
is duly carried out. The Ariki Kafika does not have a yam given out to 
him, though there is one remainixig in the basket. He refrains because as 
he sits there watching the scene, he is believed to be the god in person 
coins down to witness his kava. The Ariki himself made a statement to me 
which is worth quoting in full from the light it throws on the native concept, 
"Tera ku nofo kuou; ko ia; sise kai; ku tuku ke 
There have sat I; him; not eats has left to (bo) 
fai tana kava e Te Fanau. Kuou tera te atua 
made his kava by the Brethren. I there the god 
ku au o nofo 1 a kuou. Eu au kl a kuou, e faia 
has come to sit in me. Has come to me, because 


Some idea of the importance and signifioanoe of the "hot food" ritual to 
the- Tlkopia may be gleaned from the fact that the same name te kai tapu, 
the sadred food, is applied by them to the Christian service of Communion, 
which they themselves regard as being of somewhat the same nature* 
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t* arikl paxasui ml qua ral, ta Ariki Kafika t« 

the chief weighty} from formerly then, the ohief Kaifika the 

ariki palasu* B mafa i a ko ia*” 

chief weighty. Is hea-»y from him." 

In freer translation "I who have sat there am him} he does not eat since he 
has left hie kava to be made by the Brethren (the family of principal clan 
gods). I there am the god} he has come to sit in me, because I am the ohief 
of importance. From olden times the Ariki Kafika has been the ohief of 
prime importance sipoe he has been rendered so by the god." This statement 
is somewhat oonfusiisg in its sudden transition from first to third person. 

The meaning is that for the moment of this sacred rite, udille the body and 
flesh are still those of the chief, they are acting as a Tassel for the god 
within, who is thus seeing out of the eyes of the Ariki and reposiiiig within 
his limbs. "The body is that of the Ariki but the .eyes glaring out of it are 
those of the god" is the eiiplanation which natives give. The reality of this 
psycho-physical diialism is firmly credited by the Tikopia. It finds further 
expression in the organised institution of spirit msdiumship, of ahich the 
present case is hardly to be reckoned as an example because of the transient 
nature of the manifestation. The Ariki in his statement gives the reason for 
the selection of himself as a vehicle for the deity - he and his. ancestral 
lino are the premier chiefs in the Island, because they are the direct 
descendants of the great god* 

The miti is taken as a sign by the god that his kava nas been 
properly performed, and on hearing it he at once leaves his human resting- 
place. "The chirrup is given, the god then goes, his kava has been good." 

It is held that the person who first makes the miti in token that he has 
oonsiuaed his portion of hot yam is in special favour with the god from this 
time forth, "Ku tu i te Atua", vdiich may be translated as "Ho stands in 
with the god", v»hen the native idea is grasped, that the Atua is present 
in person to watch the perpetuation of the rites he set up, then the gravity 
of the occasion, the tension of the participants and the eagerness of their 
conpetition can be understood. 

To have chirruped at the Hot Food is a mark of social distinction, 
though the winner receives no material prise, or appears to take great personal 
pride in his achievement. %en the first-comers arrive beck from Uta in the 
afternoon the question is put to them "Te ware ne tu 1 aiT", "With iidiom did 
the honours stand?" In the monsoon season it was Pa Porima, but it was said 
that usually Pa Fsnumera, of Fangarere, was the victor. This men was said 
to have cheeks and thiroat "like iron". I nyself participated in this as in 
the other rites of the VTork, end in the trade-wind season, by accident more 
than by design, I managed to chirrup first, and was awarded the honours. 

Pa Fenufflsra was then absent, but meeting me some time afterwards he said with 
a smile "I hear that you won in the Hot Food. You would not have done so if 
I had been there". I saw no reason to challenge this claim. 

An evasion of obligation may occur in even this most sacred 
ceremony. It is said that scmie men, shrinking from the possible pain 
involved in biting into the steaming hot yam, only make pretence thereto. 
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bonding over and moving thoir entity jaws unti 1 they hear tho chirrup which 
relieves them from further action. It does not appear, however, that such a 
shammer would over dare to utter tho mitl himself# 

'.Vhen a novice attends the leal verst he is always instructed 
by his elders how to act - to spread his ran tea leaf in both hands; not 
to hold it up, but to keep it down in the lap; to open his legs out so that 
tho end of the yam may not bum his calves as he bends over it - apparently 
a real danger - yet not to drew up his knees, a position which is always 
forbidden in sacred buildings. Contrary to the usual custom of the kava, 
small boys are not encouraged to attend and tho Ariki sent away his grandson, 
saying that the kava tapu was coming on. The food of the kal vera itself 
must be finished conpletefy by the men who take part. It is tapu and may not 
be eaten by women and children. The yams of the kava aofe do not matter, so 
that when the remains are being handed over to be parcelled up and taken away 
for later oonsuaption it is always stated '•'hich are from the tubers of the 
eaored yam# 


After the meal was over the Ariki Fangarere and the elders 
present were sent off by the Ariki Kafika to perform the kava in their own 
houses# In this, a single ceremony, each man invoked his own personal 
deities for the general prosperity of the people# Meanwhile the younger men 
left to pursue their own affairs, and some of the seniors remained for a 
time in the house with the Ariki Kafika, smoking, chewing betel and talking 
leiswely, "The kava of the gods is finished" was tho sententious observation 
irtiich closed the proceedings. 

The fundamental in 5 )ortance of the ritual of the Hot Food lies 
in its fxmetion as a kind of eleirentaiy communion feast# Not only does the 
god of the yam, the Atua i Kafika, attend the ceremony in person, watching 
through ths eyes of his chief, but the yam itself which is consumed is the 
actual body of the god, partaken of in common worship. 

The succeeding rite, the kava sofe, is so called since the 
yafliB have been sliced (sofe) in pieces# 

A sample formula used at the raurau kunete rite - the actual 
words recited vary according to tho wish of the chief - was given roe by 
the Ariki Kafika. 

A# As the cups of kava are poured he says: (first cup) 

"Au kava TafaklJ 
Kau kaiaa fakaangafuru kou tae# 

Tafuri kl tou kava 
Tu fakamaroi i tou Kafika. 

Tou kava se maua atu 
Fakalaei smi a ke nai te vaerangl 
Taotao ke nau te kasoa tiqpu 
To ko te raorao 



S« taruiga laui ma tatou aial ta faoa 
Na kataina oai tatou 
Riugi ko oro roro i to fooga fonxia 
Kae taotao ki raro te kasoa tq^u 
Toaiua atu • a korua. kl ta fakatlu 
Ka pol tafatafaugalo nai 1 al« 

(second cup) ; 

"Au kava Kariaij 
Kau kalna fakacmgafuru kou taa 
Tafuri ki tou Kafika. 

Tu fakamaroi koka 
Rlakl ko te xirufenua 
lia fai oru sakanga. 

(third cup.) 

Au kava Toku Arikl Tapu 

Kau kaina fakaangafuru kou taa 

Tafuri ki tou turanga 

Tu fakamaroi i tou fauua 

Fuke ko sa ora i tou vaa karakare i raro*" 

(for the fourth cup similar phrases are uttered,) 

B, As the offerings of food are thrown: 

"Oru kai Pu ma, Earisi ma Tafakii 
Kau kaina fakaangafuru koxni taa 
Fua ko takungakara 
Tafuri ki toru kawa 
Fosa ko te ufi 
Ha fao o ta raurau komata 
0 toru taumafa 
Ha pa 0 oru kai," 

"Au kai Toku Arlki Tapu 
Kau kaina fakaangafuru kou taa 
Hafu mai sa potu amonga mau 
Riaki ko sa \irufanua ma fai ou sakanga 
Tu fakamaroi koka," 


Translation: 

A, 

"Your kava, Tafakii 
I aat ten tines your excrement. 

Turn to your kava 

Stand firmly in your Kafika, 

Tour kava has not been attained 
Biaks it great from yourself from the sky 
Cower over firmly the sacred necklet (the wind) 
Let oalm fall 
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For a good word for us from the crowd 
Lest we be laughed at* 

Pour out your calm on the crest of the land 
And press down the sacred necklet* 

Be it dragged by you two to the north* 

To godrifting calmly there*" 

"YoTir kava, Karls ii 
I eat ten times your excrement* 

Turn to your Kafika* 

Stand finnly* you. 

Scatter out the head of the land (the breadfruit) 

For the making of your rites* 

"Your kava, % Sacred Chief 
I eat ten times your excrement* 

Turn to your standing place. 

Stand firmly in your land* 

Dnoover welfare from your soiled foot below*" 

B* "Your food, Pu ma, Karisl and Tafakil 

I oat ton times your excrement 
Let the earth fruit. 

Turn to yovir kava. 

Let the yam root 

For the filling of the raurau kumete. 

For your food portions. 

And the throwing of your food*" 

"Your food, % Sacred Chief* 

I eat ten times your excrement* 

Lot a bit of a shoulder-burden spring up here for you| 

Scatter out the head of the lend for the nwk ^ wg of your rites* 
Stand firmly, you* " 

The general purpose of the formulse is to induce the gods to 
give fine weather at sea, and plenty of food on land, for their own sakes 
as well as for that of men. It will be noted that breadfruit as well as yam 
is requested* 


The precise injunctions in these formulae may varj'^ considerably, 
and only the chief knows exactly what he has said on any occasion* According 
to Pae Sao a native tradition (tara tupua) was that in olden times the yams 
harvested were of great sise, and when the people ate them they became ill* 
Nowadays, he said, if a man finds such a huge yam end eats it, after a time 
sickness seizes him. His skin becomes bright end shiny, and his limbs swell* 
This affliction comes to commoners only, not to members of the chiefly families* 
Hence the formulae recited by. the Ariki Kafika are intended in part to ensure 
that the yams will be good for the belly of man, said Pae Sao* But there is 
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no spec if lo montion of this in tha examples given above. 

THE RITUAL OF THE UUSCRAPED YAMS 

The next day there was another characteristic yam ceremony, 
performed not indoors but out in the open air, on the main path that ran 
along the lake shore. A few feet nearer the water was the site of a small 
house named "Takerekere", long since subsided into the lake, and in fonosr 
days the rites took place within its walls. According to the old men another 
name for this house was "Tauapepe”. Vestiges of its posts were last to be 
seen about twenty years before. Two mats wore laid across the path, one for 
the Ariki Kafika and another, some yards away, for his kava bowl. 

To begin the proceedings the early iftorning kava was performed) 
it was called also the cold kava, because the yam hung up the day before in 
the small basket on the stage in Rafike house was taken for the food offering. 
After the libations of kava were poured the yam was retunaed uneaten to its 
place in the building. Meanwhile assistants had collected raw food from 
adjacent orchards and this was placed inland at the door of the house Rarovi, 

(▼• Plan of Uta, We The Tlkopia, 386) till the kava was finished. Food was 
cooked; ordinary yams and the variety called taumako are generally used, but 
if these are scarce then taro, pulakm or evenbreadfruit are pressed into 
service. A bunch of green coconuts was also brought. Shortly before the oven 
is ready the men plaited from coconut leaf small open baskets like flat 
dishes. These were termed llngillngi, end were singly made with the ends 
tied in knots. They were six in nuafcer to serve as platters for the food 
offerings to the gods which were set out on the open path. The first two 
offerings towards the lake side were for Pu ma, one being for Tafaki, tha 
other for Karisi. These were knov/n as taumafa i mua, "portions in front". 

The next, in line with them but further down the path, was for Te Atua i Tafua, 
and opposite this on the inleind side of the path was that for Sa te Kamali. 

This last are deities whose habitation is the adjoining shrubbery, which 
grows idiere once stood the building known as "Te Kamali", a tenple of the Esirovi 
family. In its generic reference the word kamali means "a sacred place". 

The offerings Just mentioned are taumafa i murl, "portions behind", being of 
lesser tn^ortanoe. The final two platters were set before the Ariki Kafika 
and the Ariki Pangarere, who were sharijog the seme seating mat, and were 
offerings for their chief deities in each case, i.e. for Te Atua i Kafika and 
Te Atua i Fangarere. ’’Shen the kava had been prepared in the bowl a libation 
was first poured by the cup-bearer to the initial offerings. He looked at the 
Ariki Kafika who murmured: 

"Your kava there Tafaki 
Turn to your kava in Takerekere." 

Another cup was poured beside the second offering and a similar formula is 
addressed to Karisi. The cup for the Atua i Kafika was hsuided to the Ariki 
who poured it himself beside the food at his feet and said : 

"Your kava there Mapusla 
I eat ten times your excrement 
T\im hither to your kava in Takerekere, 
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Ths Ariki Fangarare did the Beme in his turn. A fifth libation, to the 
Atua 1 Tafua, was accompanied by the words: 

"Your kava there Raki-te-ua 
Cause the coconuts to sprout 
For the preparation of your food offering." 

To the last cup, poured beside the inland platter, the Ariki said: 

"Your kava Sa te Kamali 
Turn your backs 

And face the direction of the gods." 

In comment on the last two formulae it may be noted that the Atua i Tafua 
is tutelary deity of the coconut, so that it is appropriate for him to be 
asked to increase its fertility. The words used are: 

"Hotu JMii ae uaroro 
ma ta ata o totou vai". 

TTaroro is an esoteric term for coconut used in formal language instead of 
the common nlu. Hotu, which has the literal meaning of "separate", signifies 
here "to grow", as a bud or shoot in growing separates itself from the 
parent stem. Other phrases of the kava may be added to supplement those given, 
according to the wish of the Ariki and his conception of the needs of the 
land at the moment. On one of the occasions when I was present the weather 
had been \msettled for some time previously and the appeal was cou^leted by 
the request for a calm to fall. The desire expressed for the atua of the 
Kamali to turn their backs, which is against the usual principle of kava 
invocations, is due to the fact that they are regarded as beings of malignant 
powers, whose interest in human affairs is to be discouraged. Hence they are 
given food and kava and respectfully asked to face the other way and let 
their attention be occupied with the things that the other deities are doing! 
As a conclusion to the ceremony a coconut was pierced and the liquid shaken 
out by the Ariki at the head of his seating mat as a further libation to Pu 
ma. 


A hearty meal was eaten after this rite, for it was tapu to 
oat cold food in the morning before attending, and this was the first oven 
of the day. This rule also applied in the case of the kai vera of the day 
before, and it was said that anyone infringing it would have become ill. 

The characteristic festure of this ceremony, end one which was 
extremely unusual at Tikopian meals was that the tubers of yam and tauBMko 
which constituted the food had been cooked with the rough dirty skin still 
on, and had to be peeled with the fingers into the lingilingi platter. Each 
man had to do this for himself before beginning to eat, even the Ariki, 
whose food was normally dressed with care by other hands. Such was the custom 
of Takerekere, which might not be altered. There was according to the 
natives a verbal association between the name of the glads "Ta-kerekere" 
and this peeling of the food vdiich had been "cooked dirty" (tao kereksre), 
though they did not know if there was any etymological connection. The 
peelings and other debris from the meal were left in the lingilingi, and 
these were not thrown away at hazard but carefully set in line at the side 
of the' path. There they remained till they decayed, no passer-by daring to 
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touch them, since they partook of the saoredness of the place. As each 
season cones round a new set is deposited, and by that time the former has 
practically disappeared* 

The kava of Takerekere is very sacred. Only the Ariki Kafika, 
the Artki Fangarere and two or three necessary assistants attend, and other 
people take care not to intrude. Though the spot where the rite takes place 
is actually a portion of the main route round the lake, and is daily in 
constant use, all travellers avoid the neighbourhood till such tin® as the 
ceremony is over, and utilise the less convenient subsidiary tracks -which run 
through the bush at the back. The path is spoken of as being blocked ( momon o), 
but there is no material obstniction set in the wayj it is merely the respect 
of the people for the ritual. "They knov/ that we have begtui to sit here; the 
path has become sacred" said the Ariki Kafika. Paisers-by later in the 
afternoon look to the side of the path and see the lingilingi there; thereupon 
they tell anyone they meet on the road "The kava is finished", and all know 
that the road is once more open to traffic. 

SANCTIFYING THE SEED TTTBER3 

On the first day, when the yam crop was dug, all the tubers 
of Kafika weM remo-ved and used as food with the exception of a few at one end 
of the puke tapu, the sacred hillock which was the principal object of 
ceremonial during the planting. Those few remained till the day after the 
Takerekere rite, when they were taken out and the little hut known as the 
fare ufl (v. la-ter) was rased to the ground. These residual tubers were the 
sacred ptqpvra, the basic seed for the planting six months hence. 

The cultivation of the sacred yam involves a considerable amount 
of care and foresight* There are two crops in the year and the planting 
of one season is not done with the tubers from the crop just dug, which would 
not grow, bxrt with those from the crop of the preceding season* Each family 
which has a proprietary Interest in the ufl has always to keep a set of tubers 
in storage to provide for its maintenance. The ufl of the tonga, which is 
the yam vihich comes to fruition in the trade-wind season is not of great 
quantity, but the ufl of the rakl, harvested in the monsoon, demands a large 
party of workers to perform the principal tasks* 

To fetch the seed tubers, only one or two men were necessary • 
They made a special journey up to the cultiva"^ion early in the morning, and 
on their return to Uta put -the yams into a new coconut leaf basket, well 
plaited, and laid over them bunches of aromatic leaves from the fragrant alooako 
and other shrubs. The basket was then stood on the nata paite side of the 
house in token of its sacerdotal is^ortance. This rite was termed te utunga 
ptq^ura, literally "the filling (of the) seed"* The exact application of these 
words is obscure* TJtu in this phrase is an archaic expression* Wien 
questioned on the matter natives said "It is ancient speech, from former 
times"* Normally utu means 'to fill* as of a water-bottle or other vessel, 
so that in this case the term supposedly refers to the filling of the basket 
with its seed tubers* 
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The Arlki Fangarere did the same in his turn* A fifth libation, to the 
Atua 1 Tafua, was accompanied by the words: 

”Your kava there Raki-te-ua 
Cause the coconuts to sprotrt 
For the preparation of your food offering." 

To the last cup, poured beside the inland platter, the Ariki said: 

"Your kava Sa te Ksunali 
Turn your backs 

And face the direction of the gods." 

In comment on the last two formulae it may be noted that the Atua i Tafua 
is tutelary deity of the coconut, so that it is appropriate for him to be 
asked to increase its fertility. The words used are: 

"Hotu ml •• uaroro 
m ta atu o totou vai". 

Uaroro is an esoteric term for coconut used in formal language instead of 
the common niu. Ifotu, which has the literal meaning of "separate", signifies 
here "to grow", as a bud or shoot in growing separates itself from the 
parent stem. Other phrases of the kava may be added to supplement those given, 
according to the wish of the Anki and his conception of the needs of the 
land at the moment. On one of the occasions when I was present the weather 
had been xmsettled for some time previously and the appeal was coii 5 )leted by 
the request for a calm to fall. The desire expressed for the atua of the 
Ksunali to turn their backs, which is against the usual principle of kava 
invocations, is due to the fact that they are regarded as beings of malignsint 
powers, whose interest in human affairs is to be discouraged* Hence they asre 
given food and kava and respectfully asked to face the other way and let 
their attention be occupied with the things that the other deities are doingl 
As a conclusion to the ceremony a coconut was pierced and the liquid shaken 
out by the Ariki at the head of his seating mat as a further libation to Pu 
ma* 


A hearty meal was eaten after this rite, for it was tsq>u to 
oat cold food in the morning before attending, and this was the first oven 
of the day. This rule also applied in the case of the kal vera of the day 
before, and it was said that anyone infringing it would have become ill. 

The characteristic feature of this ceremony, and one which was 
extremely unusxial at Tikopian meals was that the tubers of yam and taumko 
which constituted the food had been cooked y/ith the rough dirty skin still 
on, and had to be peeled with the fingers into the lingilingi platter. Each 
man had to do this for himself before beginning to eat, even the Ariki, 
whose food was normally dressed with care by other hands. Such was the custom 
of Takerekere, which might not be altered. There was according to the 
natives a verbal association between the name of the gladb "Ta-kerekere" 
and this peeling of the food vdiich had been "cooked dirty" (tao kerekera), 
though they did not know if there was any etymological connection. The 
peelings and other debris from the meal were left in the llngiliagi, 
these were not thrown away at hasard but carefully set in line at the side 
of the path. There they remained till they decayed, no passer-by daring to 
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touch them, einoe they partook of the saoredness of the place. As each 
season comes round a new’ sot is deposited, and by that time the former has 
practically disappeared* 

The kava of Tedcerokere is very sacred. Only the Ariki Kafika, 
the Ariki Fangarere and two or three necessaiy assistants attend, and other 
people take care not to intrude. Though the spot where the rite takes place 
is actually a portion of the main route round the lake, and is daily in 
constant use, all travellers avoid the neighbourhood till such time as the 
ceremony is over, and utilise the lass convenient subsidiary tracks vdiich run 
through the bush at the back. The path is spoken of as being blocked (a om o n e), 
but there is no material obstiruction set in the way; it is merely the respect 
of the people for the ritual, "They knov/ that we have begvm to sit here; the 
path has become sacred" said the Ariki Kafika, Pafisers-by later in the 
afternoon look to the side of the path and see the linglllngi there; thereupon 
they tell anyone they meet on the road "The kave is finished", and all know 
that the road is once more open to traffic, 

SANCTIFYING THE SEED THBERS 

On the first day, when the yam crop was dug, all the tubers 
of Kafika wore removed and used as food with the exception of a few at one end 
of the puke tapu, the sacred hillock which was the principal object of 
ceremonial during the planting. These few remained till the day after the 
Takerekere rite, when they were taken out and the little hut known as the 
fere ufl (v, later) was rased to the ground. These residual tubers were the 
sacred pv^ura, the basic seed for the planting six months hence* 

The cultivation of the sacred yam involves a considerable amount 
of oaro and foresight. There are two crops in the year and the planting 
of one season is not done with the tubers from the crop just dug, which would 
not grow, but with those from the crop of the preceding season* Each family 
which has a proprietary interest in the \ifi has always to keep a set of tubers 
in storage to provide for its maintenance. The ufi of the tonga, which is 
the yam vdxich comes to fruition in the trade-wind season is not of great 
quaxitity, but the ufi of the rakl, harvested in the monsoon, demands a large 
party of workers to perform the principal tasks. 

To fetch the seed tubers, only one or two men were necessary * 
They made a special journey up to the cultivation early in the morning, and 
on their return to Uta put the yams into a new coconut leaf basket, well 
plaited, and laid over them bunches of aromatic leaves from the fragrant akoako 
and other shittbs* The basket was then stood on the nata paite side of the 
house in token of its sacerdotal importance. This rite was termed te utunga 
ptqpura, literally "the filling (of the) seed". The exact application of these 
words is obscure* Vtu in this phrase is an archaic expression* When 
questioned on the matter natives said "It is ancient speech, from former 
times". Normally utu means 'to fill* as of a water-bottle or other vessel, 
so that in this case the term supposedly refers to the filling of the basket 
with its seed tubers* 
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The ceremonies connscted with the sacred yam are almost 
insepax*ahle in some aspects from those relating to the innovation and re- 
furnishing of the temple of Kafika, in that theoretically the same god 
controls both, and practically ^-heir rites take place inthe same place and 
overlap or even msrge on certa' n days. The utunga ptqpura for instance with 
its attendant kava is also made the occasion for the farllci, the 'carpeting* 
of Kafika Iasi, the oven house lixich is the common scene of operations. 

After the seed tubers had been brought in food was prepared. 

The Ariki went alone to the Kafika Iasi where three freshly plaited mats 
were lying folded, still green. He donned his cincture and taking up one 
mat laid it on the shelf at the back of the house, the repository of the sacred 
adze, the maro of the gods and other sacred objects. Sprigs of aromatic leaf 
were then scattered on the ne,w mat, after which the seed tubers, old and now, 
were taken from their baskets and laid on it, and more loaves were put over 
them so that they lay in an aromatic bed. This rite, "Te fakameme o a pi^ura" 
”Ihe putting to sleep of seed tubers", was accompanied by the recitation of 
a formula to the Atua i Kafika. 

"Kau kaina kou tae toku Ariki Tapu 
Tou tino ka fakamaas atu 

Ko nga atua ma tangata ku tan nai ki tou tino 
Ka fakane atu 

Ring! ko ou roro ki tou fonga femia,'' 

"i eat your excrement my Sacred Chief 
Your body will be put to sleep 
Gods and men have become habituated to your body 
Which will be put to sleep 

Poured by your calms on your crown of the land." 

The object of the ritual is the preservation of the seed from 
contamination, the sanctifying of it to its vital purpose of propagation. 

In native terms "Such is the oustom from former tines; it is made sacred, 
it is not left below to become soiled, it is deposited up above." The yam, 
being so closely connected withihis premier god of the land, is conceived 
as his body "a ati te tino te Atua i Kafika", a piece of symbolism which is 
largely verbal and does not appear to any extent inthe actual performance 
of the rites. It is implicit to some extend, however, in the "putting to sleep 
of the tubers on the shelf, Fakane is a ceremonial term used also, for certain 
aspects of birth and incision ritual. The word nV (substantive and verb) 
with its causative falcame, and their reduplicatives msme and fakaiDBBe 
undoubtedly bears the basic idea of 'sleep'. It carries with it, however, 
also a derived meaning of 'to lie down'. If a person is sitting in a house 
talking and seems tired his host will say "Me ki rare" "Lie down", not 
neoessarily to sleep, but merely to continue the conversation from the more 

convenient reolining posture. It is possible that there is something of 
this secondary meaning in the fakamene of the seed tubers. 
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This ritual act is of considerable saoredness, so that noisy 
conversation, which is deprecated at any time during the yam ceremonies, now 
becomes especially undesirable. Elderly people sometimes remark to young 
folk "Kae se oro o vai Te tlno te Atua e fakamena." "Don’t go about making 
a noise i The body of the deity is put to sleep.” The in5)ortance of the 
yam as the "body" or material symbol of this powerful being is emphasised in 
another way. When a quarrel occurs about land boundaries the disputants 
are very prone to express their own feelings and annoy their adversary by 
slashing down growing food stuffs such as banana trees in the debatable area. 
From this destruction, however, yam plants are immune, "e tiq>ii", it is 
forbidden, since they represent in a sense the Atua himself, and wantonly to 
hack them about would be to incur his anger. 

It is a feature of Tikopia ritual that the specific, is made 
also to serve the general purpose. The formulae recited usually include 
in their phraseology appeals which transcend the immediate object of the 
occasion. Among other matters that of weather is one idiich calls for most 
farequent entreaty by the Ariki for intervention on the part of his gods, 
and phrases to this effect are interpolated freely into all ritual addresses. 
The request for a calm is perhaps the commonest of these. In the formula of 
the fakameas quoted above an exas^ile of this is given, the word roro, uncommon 
in this significance, being a synonym of raorao, the esoteric term which 
corresponds to the usual ngaio. After setting the seed tubers in position 
the Ariki took another of the new mats and laid it in position on his 
ordinary seating place. Here again he made another appeal for fine weather. 

"To ko te ngaio Pu El 
Fakarongo ki tou tlno ku fakamemea 
Ke sa ko te ra ke masara ko tou tapakau* " 

"Let the calm fall, Anoestorl 
Listen to the fact that your body has been put to sleep 
That the sun may shine that it may be clear for your mat." 

The amount of erphasis laid on the desire for clear calm weather depends of 
course on the conditions prevailing at the time. During the yam ceremonies 
of the raki ny account of one day's events includes reference to the variety 
of waya in which the Ariki repeated appeals of this nature, "To te ngaio", 

"To ki te ngaio ke laui", "To ke laui te ngaio", "To me te ngaio", and other 
phrases desiring calm weather were recited with great frequency, not only in 
conjtaaction with the various libations of kava, but rather noticeably, between 
them when no actual rite was in progress. Each time the introductory word 
to (fall) was uttered with great vehemence, in such a way as to leave no doubt 
as to the reality of his sentiments, euid in my Diary I find recorded at this 
time "Seas heavy; no fishing on Ravenga coast", which provides the explanation. 

After the "carpeting" ceremony ended the Ariki remained alone 
in the house, in contemplation, till the time for the kava arrived. This was 
a joint celebration for the yams and the re-laying of the mats. Inlemd in 
the dwelling-house a special basket of food was being prepared. This was 
termed te long! o te ufl - the household food basket of the yam - though 
actually it was not a loogi but a popora, a large basket, that was used. 
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Each family of the yam group, i*e« the chief divisions of Kafika and 
Fangarere olans made one of these and brought it to Kafika Iasi house 
where it was set in the middle of the floor for the kava to be performed 
over it. Each family prepared its food contribution in its own house, 
independent of its fellows. The kinsfolk of the Ariki Kafika made their 
oven in the dwelling house adjacent to the sacred buildings, the people of the 
Ariki Fangarere were busy in the house Fangarere a few yards away, while 
the people of Porima and Tavl made their lengi inlheir respective houses in 
Uta, and those of Rarovi and Fenumera in their dwellings in Tai. It was 
optional to do the iwrk either in the lake houses or the beach villages} In 
the latter event the food baskets were brought over by canoe in time for 
the ceremox^. Where so many households were concexned, tardiness in some 
quarters was inevitable, and much energy was spent by the Ariki and his 
family in obtaining news of the progress of the various ovens, and finally 
inaending out messengers to'huriy vq) the laggards. At last all were assembled 
and the ritual began. The long! of Kafika stood foremost and alone, while 
those of the rest were in a pile in rear, as befitted their inferior status. 

As this rite was an important link in the chain of yam celebrations the kava 
was taro, that is, the invocation was recited o^er the stem of the plant, and 
the orange vestment, significant of the appeal to the Atua i Kafika, was 
spread. The meal when the rite ended was the first of the day for the Ariki, 
though it was almost evening. By fasting before the sacred ceremony he 
maintained its taq>u unin^aired. 

When the offerings to the gods were set out from the loogl 
care was taken to open every package so that all contributed. This ensured 
also that any particularly good parcel of food was announced before the 
deities, a matter of some importance. For if the best food was not formally 
sot out they might imagine that it was being purposely withheld, become off endec 
and retaliate by storms, droughts or other afflictions. One day, vdion a 
minor yam kava oeremot^ took place, cups of sago pudding were- prepared in 
the oven as a delicacy for the Ariki and myself, but through some oversight 
on the part of his son were not laid first before the deities. They wore 
served direct from the oven to be eaten after the ritual. On discovering 
the cup in his food basket, the Arikx became annoyed. "’i/Vhat will the atua 
do when they look at it, look at it, and see that it has not been put with 
the offerings?", he remarked severely. 

One of the features of the "food basket of the yam" ritual was 
the exchange of contributions. Eacsh basket brought was re-allcxttod under the 
direction of the Ariki as in the case of the canoe rites. Another custom of 
the day, an extension of the food exchange, is that aiy person may if he so 
desires, prepare a special basket termed fonokava, in addition to the basket 
of the yam, and present it to the man of his choice. In such case the gift 
will be reciprocated (toogoi) either the next day or, if the recipient has 
already heard of the intention, on the same afternoon. Such a fonokava is 
made from motives of respect for the person to whom it is given, or in order 
to gain his favour for some project. 
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LIFE IN UTA 

From this day onwards till near the conclusion of the season’s 
rites the Ariki Kafika does not return to sleep in the beach village b\it 
remains in the dwelling house in Uta, udiithor the woiwn of his family carry 
his roll of bedding. He maymlk abroad to visit his orchards, or go over to 
Tai to take part in torchlight fishing, but he must always return immediately 
afteiwards to his house in Uta. "E tapu", "it is prohibited" for him to 
reside again in Tai till the '-York of the Gods is oonpleted. It is customary 
for some of his elders to follow his example, but they are not always willing 
to do so, since Uta is a quiet spot, far from the bustle and excitement of 
the coast, and the mosquito problem is unusually acute, hhen the question 
of Joining him was raised by an old man in the monsoon season the Ariki 
politely said that he left the decision to the eldejrs concerned - "it is dons 
according to their own thought". But none seemed eager. Pa Rarovi, the 
principal man of rank, whose place it was to give the others a load, sat 
pulling a banana leaf to strips and looking at the floor, while the others 
stayed silent and gazed uneasily about them. At last one of the relatives 
present interjected "Shall the Ariki come and stay here alone?". This also 
drew no response. Desultory conversation was renewed, and the upshot was 
that none of them came. This shirking of obligations irritated the Ariki 
exceedingly, though he voiced his annoyance only within the circle of his own 
family. In the trade-wind season the same thing occurred. On my way home 
from Uta one evening I happened to meet the Ariki Tafua and told him this. 
Though a Christian the old chief at once became very indignant. "It is their 
place to do sol Shall the Ariki be left to carry on the Work of the Gods 
alone, with only his family to help him?" he grumbled, and more to the same 
effect. 


Though the Ariki Kafika has great influence and controls the 
religious' affairs of the island his word is not slways strictly obeyed. 

It was pointed out in Chapter II that the "Throwing of the Firestick" 
is^osed a tapu on the land so that people could no longer sit in groups 
on the beach in the evenings. This prohibition, however, is not always 
upheld as the days go by and the Ariki goes away to areside in Uta, especially 
if the weather becomas oppressive. Then the people, who at this time of the 
year like to go and sit under the trees above the sand to get the cool breeze, 
are *^t to begin to get careless about the observance and congregate again, 
especially the yoimger and more thoughtless of them. Their action is not 
neoessarily approved by others with a greater sense of responsibility, "Their 
mind is like that of children" it is said. If the Ariki happens to notice 
them then they scatter at once and disappear into their dwellings. If he 
catches sight of them imobserved he goes to his house, seizes a club and 
returns, brandishing it and shouting "May your fathers eat filthl You go 
back to your housesi" upon which they vanish, terrified. Such incidents are 
not common, but I was told that they have oooured."That is the custom from 
olden times" it was said. 

The Ariki obeys no special food restrictions at this time, 
save that he refrains from eating in the morning before certain of the most 
saored rites lest he pollute them. But the present Ariki Kafika, beipg -of 
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a highly-strung nervous tenperament, sometimes fasts for a couple of days 
and nights before such an event - not from religious asceticism, but because 
in his own words "I think of the Work that is to be done, and all food is 
bitter in my stomach; it has no flavour'** Often too, he told me, he does 
not sleep during the night prior to an inportant ceremony* Such abstinence 
is purely a matter of personal constitution. 

Life is very quiet in Uta during these days. The Ariki has 
his mat spread in the house, end with his winged head-rest within reach, spends 
much time talking and chewing betel* When he tires he lies down and pillowing 
his head continues the conversation. His wife busies herself with plaiting 
or. other household work while other members of the family come and go in 
the course of their usual duties or sleep in the middle of the floor* 

In these long'hours in the quiet of the forest glade, undisturbed 
by the busy village life, confidence was established and talk flowed easily. 
Sitting cross-legged with ny back against a house-post, or reclining <m a 
pa'ndanus mat, I was able to glean many things from the chief regarding the 
gods and religious secrets of his fathers, 

OWNERSHIP AND CLEARING OF THE YAM PLOTS 

The day of the utunga pupura, the digging of the seed tubers, 
marked a stage in the yam ceremonial from which the next important rite 
was calculated. This was the autarunga nilka, the clearing of the cultivation 
in preparation for planting. It took place on the fourth day after the 
bringing down of the seed tubers. It may be more or less according to the 
decision of the Ariki, The intervening period is counted by nights, the 
usual Polynesian method of reckoning time, I was told "Will be three nights, 
three nights; will be four nights, four nights"* The people concerned in 
the yam operations sinply awaited the command of the Ariki* They said "We 
sit, me listen only to the chief, to be definite"* 

During this time there was a daily rite, termed te kava a ufl, 
yam kava, of minor inportance. It resolved itself into a family affair of 
the immediate Kafika household, the main feature being the cooking of the food* 
The Ariki himself, of course, took no part in the oven-work, so every day 
one or other of his sons came over to Uta and assisted by a younger relative 
or two and by any wcn’en staying in the house made ready the food* When the 
oven was uncovered the A.riki was sxunmoned to the oven house, the offerings 
were set out, the kava bowl was prepared and the usual libations were povired* 
These mere offered as follows on one typical ocoasiont 
Cup 1* to Pu ma 

2* to Pu ma 

3* to Te Ariki Tapu (Atua i Kafika) 

4* to Pxifafine (Female Deity, by post) 

5* to Raki-te-ua and Sakura (Atua of Tafua and Taumako) 

6* to Nga Jifetua (the chiefly ancestors) 

7* to Pinimata (female deity of Porima) 

8* to the fuanga (atua of chief's mother's faiiily) 
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Food offerings wore thrown out to Futi-o-te-kere (principal deity of 
Pangarere eto,)j Tuisifo (an ancestor of special power), -and the other gode 
mentioned* 


The chief addressed ■various appeals to the different gods, 
asking Pu ma for Banu that the breadfniit might yield a crop, and Pinima'ta 
to oalm the wa'ves then breaking on the coast* To his ancestors he appealed] 

"Tiko kotou kl te taturu rakav 
Totou ka'va else Muia”* 

"Excrete you on the ■vegetation 
Your ka^va is not secure"* 

This last could ha^vo been meire formalism, but food was actually getting 
scarce then* A form of words recited by the Ariki on another occasion to 
his principal dei^ty ran as follows: 

"Tou ka^va tena Toku Ariki Tapu 
kau kalna fakaangafuru kou tae 
Tou tino ka to atu ke ka^va ke fosa 
ke nau ko totou ka^va"* 

"That is your kave Try Sacred Chief 
I eat ten times your excrement 
Your body will be planted away to ■twine, to root 
That your kava may be assured". 

The terms "ke ka^va ka fosa" apply to processes of growth, the first describing 
the curling round of the tendrils as the -vines creep up, the second the 
formation and enlarging of the tubers below ground* The one is an index of 
■the other, hence the causal connection between them in the grammatical 
arrangement of the formula* The term nan (assured) -was thus explained "that 
the kava may be hea-vy" i*e. that it may be isportant with the weight of 
offerings. 

As a rule there were only about five people present for the 
ceremony and it was not unusual for a girl to act as cup-bearer to the Ariki* 
After the kava they joined the others in the adjacent dwelling house and ate* 
Only those vdio constituted the essential minimum for the rite made the effort 
to attend. 


The end of the fourth night saw the initial preparations made 
for planting the next season's crop* Early in the morning, long before 
sunrise, parties of men from the Kafika -villages on the coast made their way 
to the fl£ra, the cultivation up in the hills, and began the work of clearing 
the ground as soon as the first light appeared* This consisted mainly in cutting 
the scrub and undergrowth, clearing it away and pulling up the grass and weeds, 
work described under the general term of autara* (A special term, tata, 
however, is used in connection with the yam activities and is not applied to 
operations relating to taro or other crops* "liara a ufl e tata i te pongipoiiigi 
nel", "Cultivation of yams is cleared this morning", is the way of describing 
this stage of the work.) Theoretically, every family of the yam group should 
ha-ve sent representati-ves to assist in the clearing, but some people failed 
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to attend* "It is bad that they should stay behind* It is tapu” was the 
Judgement passed by the Ariki, but no form of compulsion was used, nor was 
their absence regarded as a grave dereliction of duty. One absentee honestly 
gave as hie excuse that he understood that there was going to bo an interval 
not of four nights but of five* 

A short aocovuat may be given here of the various sites 
utilised for growing the sacred yam. The ordinary' yam may be grown in any 
suitable spot, but the sacred yam by tradition is restricted to five gardens 
(vao), all of Tidiich are under the control of the Ariki Kafika and virtually 

owned by him. Of these three are in Maunga, the high plateau sloping down 

to seawards on the north side of the island, one is in Kuku, in the fertile 
land behind the rock pyramid of Fongo-i»Nuku which stands between the 
Ravenga beach and the lake, and the last is in Uta, high up the moxmtain slope 
at the back of the Kafika orfehard, \uider the foot of the cliffs which ring 
the ancient crater. In these vao a certain rotation of crops is observed, 
the yam never being planted again immediately in the groxind from v/hich it 
has Just been removed, and only rarely in the ground of the season before* 

"Is dug hither in one season, plant in another season in another place" (E 
kerl mai 1 take tau, to i take tau 1 take ngangea", it is said. Or in another 
statement "Has been dug in this season, bring to another cultivation in 
another season" (Eu keri 1 te tau nei, au mai kl take vao i take tau)* The 

reason for this rotation is quite, clear to the native t it is done to allow 

the undergrowth on the recent cultivation to grow tall and mature, vhereas 
if it is prepared again too soon the undergrowth vdll not have attained its 
full size and the crop will bo poor, 

Vao is the name given to aiy considerable expanse of open 
cultivated ground. It is only when reserved for religious purposes in 
producing the sacred crop of either yam or taro that it is called aSrsi* 

Of the five iriKTa ufl one only is planted each season* Four are used freely 
in ordinary rotation as conditions allow, but the fifth, known as "Penusisi" 
and situated at the edge of Maunga at the head of a distant cliff above the 
sea, is rarely cultivated* Only twice, perhaps, during his period of chief- 
tainship does each Ariki Kafika give instructions to prepare it. The reason, 
according to native belief, is that this is the sacred nKra which was first 
instituted by the Atua i Kafika and planted by him when he originally set 
in motion the system of yam rites. It is the prototype of yam cultivations, 
so to speak, and to crop it frequently would be a cheapening of the ground 
which he made sacred* 

Each wrm is acknowledged to be under the control of the 
Ariki Kafika, who maintains it in fief, as it were, from his god* "Ana e fai% 
"That which is done is his" the people say in reference to the Ariki and the 
cultivation of the yam, meaning that he is ultimately responsible for any 
activities in connection with it* At the same time though the chief controls 
the cultivation as a whole there are a nunfcer of individml plots therein, 
which are hold immediately by other families of his clan* The ground is 
cleared as a whole by the working party, but in planting each family with an 
interest there prepares its own section. Thus in a native description of the 
mara it is said: "The single cultivation is cleared; they go and plant. 


one 
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man there, another there# The yams of the Ariki Kafika there. Pa Fangarere 
there, Pa Porina there; Rarovi, Fenumera there# Badi stands in his standing 
plaoe# The same allotment is made season after season; no plot is abandoned# 
fhen a man dies, and his sons remain, they go then and stand in the plaoe 
his yams used to stand# His relatlres go end plant in the one yam spot”# 

For the management of eaoh family plot the head of that group stands in the 
same relation to the members of it as does the Artki Kafika to the participants 
in the entire activity - they plant their portions under his control# Partici- 
pation of people as individuals in the yam group is quite voluntary, but it 
is obligatory on the major families to keep up their traditional interest# 

The people of Kafika clan alone - including here Fangarere iriiich is ceremonially 
considered as part of it - have plots in the sacred yam ground# A man of 
another clan, however, if he is sister's son to the Ariki Kafika msy come and 
plant yams in the pl(Aof the Ariki hy virtue of their kinship# On the day 
of the per^oro mata this iren goes and digs the laVger portion of his yams, 
brings them to the ceremony and places them with the rest# The remainder he 
takes out on the day of the utimga pv^ura and carries them to his house for 
food or to be stored for seed# 

The specific ownership of the yam plots will be f\irther 
considered in oonneotlon with planting# 

THE SLICING OF THE SEED 

Not long after dawn on the same day as the cultivation was 
oleared, while the working party was still returning, the rite of cutting 
open the yams, te fai o te ufl, was performed by the Ariki# A special mat 
was laid down on the mata paite of Kafika Iasi and on it were set a couple 
of tubers and the small basket containing the rest of the seed yams from the 
season before# The Ariki, after bathing in the lake, donned a new cincture 
and seated himself on the mat facing towards the eave of the house# With a 
small knife, ^ in former days a shall of a bivalve species termed <]catl, he out 
the tubers into pieces suitable for planting# Some were severed across but 
the majority wore sliced lengthwise (flB.) an operation from trtrich the nawm 
of the ceremony is derived# As he wielded the knife the chief murmured softly 
"Toka Ariki Tapnl 

Teu tino ka atu i te pongipongi nei 

Fci menu 

Kan kaiaa fakaangafuru kou tae 
Nefo i toku pokoura.” 


1 

The Ariki Kafika and other men denied a statement made by John Maresere, that 
it was tapn to cut yams with a knife, and said that this prohibition had 
never existed# I certainly sqw the knife used freely by them# (See W#H#Rivors, 
History of Melanesian Society, I, 317.) 
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Sacred Chief! 

Your body will be sliced away on this morning 

Slice with power 

I eat ten times your excrement 

Settle on iry head"* 

Here in addition to the appeal for success in the undertaking he inTites 
the deity to descend on to his head - a request idiioh iir^jlies abasement on 
his part, since the head of a chief is the most saored portion of his body, 
and also a desire for the favour vrtiioh such an act would show* It has already 
been pointed out how the Ariki is regarded, almost literally, as the seating 
mat for his deities; they utilise his body as a medium through which they may 
revisit the world of men* 

Msamdiile a younger relative kindled the oven* Ho then 
brought a pile of rau tea loa-^es and carefully scraped out the flesh from 
each piece of yam on to a loaf, leaving a thickness of half an inch or so 
next the rind* Each rind was laid at the side of ihe Ariki, who took it 
up, scrutinised it carefully, then put it down at the head of the now mat 
in the place of respect. These wore the seed to be planted shortly. The 
Ariki was careful that each piece of tuber had its "eye" (mate)* The mature 
dry yam which was beginning to shrivel slightly was the type desired for the 
seed, he said, and showed me one in which the sprout had "broken" i.e* had 
appeared as the best* Some other tubers which were immature or damp were 
unwelcome to him, since they would not grow so well. 

The pulp from the tubers was wrapped up to make three or four 
small leaf packages, which were then placed on the hot stones of the oven 
and covered over* Aromatic leaves were strewn over the seed, the mat of 
which was pulled under the eaves to be out of the way* The Ariki then returned 
to his sleeping mat to await the progress of the oven* After an hour or so 
the attendant went to uncover it, and the Ariki, still lying down in his hut, 
called to him "Tama Bi Tama! la it oooked?" "It is cooked" answered the young 
man* A rite of importance then took place in the temple* The leaf packages 
were brought from the oven and laid in the raurau kumste, and the kava was 
performed* Afterwards the leaf packages were shared out among the few people 
present, but the Ariki Kafika and the Ariki Fangarere did not eat* The food, 
which was simply the cooked pulp from the interior of the seed yams tasted 
very much like a saltlesa oatmeal porridge, and the portion waa hardly large 
enough to be a meal* The eating was primarily a ritual affair* The rite 
waa termed ta kavm tapn, being more than usually sacred* "The food vdiieh is 
soraped is not given to the children and the women, hence it is called the 
sacred kavaj it is eaten only by big persons (i.e, by adult men)". It will 
be remembered that the same prohibition applied to the yams of the "hot food" 
which was also a loava ti^u* 

Shortly afterwards each Ariki went to his own house. Their 
families, as well as those of their elders, were busy during the dsy in 
preparing another "yam kit", a basket of food similar to those lengl o t« ufi 
made four days ago. Towards the end of the afternoon these were brought along 
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to Kaflka Iasi fot* the kava to be performed over them. The Arlki entered, 
lnt}ulred if the elders were all assembled, and when this was so began the 
ritual# Turmeric was smeared in broad bands round his arms and waist, a sign 
that the kava was of special inportanoe. This was due to its association with 
the slicii^ of the tubers for seed, an operation which, besides being the 
figurative cutting of the body of the Atua, was critical for the fate of the 
future yam crop. When the kava was over the baskets of food were exchanged, 
and a meal concluded the activities of the day. In all there were only ten 
people present at the trade-wind season's rite. 

A humourous touch occurred at one of these fvncti'ons. A small 
boy carrying a big basket came along, and was questioned by the men at the 
doorway as to its origin. Satisfied they told him to enter and set it down 
"on the mat at the back of the house" added the wag Pa Tarairaki. The boy 
started forward innocently, but pulled up at the sight of a broad grin on the 
faces of those around. The mat indicated was the seating place of the Ariki, 
and the thought of what he would say on entering to find a fat basket of food 
occupying his position fairly convulsed the crowd with laughter. Pa Tarairaki 
then tackled the youngster again. "Does the basket contain a fish?", "Koi" 
answered the boy, "none were caught by us last night". He was then berated 
with mock seriousness "Why haven't you put a fish in the basket? When the 
food is distributed no fish will be given to you people". At this throat 
the boy grinned, since he know that this at least was all pretence. 

RITUAL PREPARATIONS FOR PLANTING 

Early in the morning after the clearing of the yam plots the 
rite of soani autaru was performed. I did not see this rite, but was given 
the following description of it. In the clearing of the mara a single shxnib 
has been left untouched in the middle of the field. The saying among the 
working party is: 

"The orowdi Clear the ground but leave a single tree for the 
aoanl of tte yam". 

And before leaving the field people ask to make sure 

"Vfhera is the tree which will be left for the eoanl of the 
yam?" 

"There it has been left standing". 

Before sunrise a man arrives at the cultivation, and with a single stroke, 
if possible, outs down the shrub and leaves it lying on the ground. A good 
swinging blow is used that the shrub may fall with a crash (ke map'S^T] so that 
the deity may hear from the heavens, it is said. Then the man gathers a load 
of coconuts, together with breadfruit or other food, and returns to Kafika 
lAeire a single rite takes plaoe. I attended this with six other paople. It 
was the kava a alu, offerings being made of the coconuts, from vdiich libations 
were poured when the kava was finished. Later the oven was prepared and when 
ready in the afternoon the ordinarj' minor kava was performed again. Appeals 
were made to the gods primarily for coconuts, then scarce, but since ths sea 
was calm no reference was made to It. 
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The actual object of this rite is ill-defined. Not even 
the most well-informed natives, including the Ariki Kafika, could throw raudi 
light on its origin. The Ariki described it as "te fakaaeoa o te autaruanga", 
"The assisting of the clearing process". He added "It is done only to be 
correct; it must not bo done wrongly". The word soani may be a derivative of 
sea., to assist, but is best translated in descriptive terms of the act accom- 
plished, It is "speech of the yam alone" i#e, it is not used in. any other 
context. In practice it conveys the idea of a secondary or supplementary 
action, finalising that which has been done. An analogous rite on the day 
following the planting of the yam is called soani to (to, planting) and 
consists of a similar visit paid before dawn to the cultivation by one man 
to bring away the sacred digging stick 

Great emphasis is laid in the soani autaru on the arrival of 
the perfornier before the rising of the sun. This is one of the commands laid 
down by the Atua i Kafika, Point is given to this injunction by a tale, which 
forms part of the background of the yam ceremonies. An account of it will 
help our understanding of the significance of the soani to the native. 

Many years ago a man named Pa Ravoro of the house of Vaerama 
was delegated by his chief to the task of the soani autax*u at a certain season. 
In the morning he overslept himself and vdiile he was still running hastily 
along the path to the cultivation saw that he would be caught by the sunrise 
before he could reach it. He was some little distance away when he heard the 
crash of a falling tree and recognised with alarm that sorasone - clearly not 
human - had preceded him to perform his neglected work. Turning to flee in 
fear, he was struck on the head by a flying stone which gashed his forehead 
and felled him senseless to the grovind. Some time later he recovered, to tell 
the story in the village. His escape was said to be due only to Te Atua i te 
Uruao, The God of the ’Toods, his own family deity, who had taken it upon 
himself to perform the belated task, and so save his descendant from paying 
the penalty with his life. Had ho not done so in time the man would have 
fallen a victim to the vengeance of the Atua i K«fika, who, as it was, merely 
signified hie anger by oastiiig the stone at the hapless laggard. 

The actor in this little drama came from the family group of 
Porima - to which Yaerama belongs - and ever since that time, when for any 
reason there is danger that daylight will surprise the messenger of the 
soani avitaru still on the road, a man from that family is sent. It is believed 
that as the original culprit was protected from a tragic fate by his own 
deity so once again the god will step into the breach and hew down the tree 
in time. If a man from Kafika family should go late, since he has no 
immediate deity to Interpose between himself and the outraged god of his clan 
it is held that he will have to pay the full penalty. It is said, however, 
that nowadays there is little danger of the messenger being late; people know 
the story and so they "sleep wakefully only". 

The shrub left standing must be a fine large specimen; one 
of the asonga or repa species is usually chosen. According to Pa Teva there 
is sooB idea of a conneotlon between the exoellenoe of the shrub and the vigour 
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of the Buooeeding crop, but this was denied by the Kafika folk* ffhen pressed 
for further explanation they merely admitted the curious mture of the rite 
and appealed- to tradition as their guide. The function of the rite is simply 
a further en5)ha8i8 upon the sanpt^ty of the clearing of the ground, one of the 
8 erie 8 of acts which marka the Importance of the yam* 

The remaining ceremonies in cjonneotion with the aaored yam 
are interaperaed by others which celebrate the re-carpeting and re-fumiahing 
of the aaored houses. Thus the dsy of the seani autaru of the yam by Kafika 
marks the introductory rite of sunning the aromatic leaves for Resiaie, the 
temple of Taumako. For two more days the ceremonies of Reais^e continue, and 
on the last of these the Ariki Fangarere makes kava for the mats of hia teiqple 
Vaiaakiri. The i»xt day is a very busy one throughout all the community, for 
most of the ancestral houses of the prominent famiJLies are re-carpeted then, 
and food gifts from each have to be carried to their -respective chiefs. Moreover 
the thatch is pixmed together for the repair of the temple of Taumako* The 
following day sees the re-carpeting of Taumako by its own clan, and of Nukuora 
by Kafika and Fangarere, while preparations are made for the re-carpeting of 
the Kpfika tenple. These various events will be dealt with in detail later 
in their appropriate Chapter; in order to avoid coxifusion the rites of the 
yam are here followed to a close. This brief reference, however, aind examination 
of the Programme (Chapter l) will enable the reader to appreciate tho 
complexity of tho ceremonial cycle of worship, ani the amount of organisation 
and labour needed to carry out each item of the Work correctly and in proper 
order* 


The yam ritual moves in stages approximately four nights apart* 
Thus four nights usually elapse from the time of the utunga pt^nira to that 
of the clearing of the culti-vation, four nights pass from this to the time of 
burying the seed-rinds, and four nights more are counted till the cultivation 
is burned for the morrow's planting. Sometimes for special reasons the interval 
is lengthened or shortened by a day, but po fa (four nights) is the basis cf 
oaloulatlon* For this regularity and symmetry in the yam ritual, tradition 
is the only reason assigned. 

Dtiring the days succeeding the soani autaru the kava of the 
yam was made regularly each afternoon, while the seed rinds covered with their 
aromatic leaves lay on the mat at the side of the house. This kava nfl was 
of tho minor type, as already described. 

The next event in the procedure was the "burying" of the seed, 
which took place on the afternoon of the d«y on which Nukuora was celebrated. 
This operation of burying - a literal translation of the native tens ta tanu 
0 te ufi - was of more ritual than praotioal importance. As soon as the kava 
ceremony in Nukuora was finished the Ariki Kafika slipped out alone, put the 
seed rinds into a basket and went down to Takereksre. A .yard or two behind 
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the seat which he occupied during the rite of the unsoraped yams, shielded 
from the path by a few bushes, was a round patch of earth, covered with stones* 
After lifting these off the Ariki out himself a small digging stick and 
loosened the earth, then refined it between his fingers, taking out all 
rootlets and mounding it up. Removing the seed rinds from the little basket 
he placed them firmly in the soft soil, then laid over them leaves of sweet- 
scented shrubs, earthed them in and set the stones carefully on top, collecting 
every fragment and wedging them together for protection. This operation was 
done to promote growth in the seed, though according to the Ariki no formula 
was recited for the occasion. That it had an esoteric significance was 
shown by the use of the aromatic loaves spread over the seed rinds, thus 
rendering them agreeable to the deities. The burying was tapu to the extent 
that ordinary people did not come to witness it, though I followed the chief. 
Two passers-by, I noticed, seeing the Ariki thus engaged, stood still with 
their burdens some twenty yards away until he had finished. After washing 
his hands in the lake the chief returned to Kafika Iasi and confirmed his 
action with libations to the gods. 

The next morning, as an adjournment from the ceremonies of 
Nukuora, the kava was made in Kafika temple, when the raurau kumete, the 
sacred wooden dish was "employed with its characteristic rites. This was a 
very sacred occasion, the deities invoked being Pu ma, vdio controlled 
Taksrekere. The rite was by way of epilogue to the interment of the seed in 
that holy spot. 


Again the days passed while the yiam seed remained in the 
earth, each day being marked by its small kava ceremony, and each night 
being counted to preseirve the, proper sequence of events. During the fourth 
night a working party of women, with a youth or two, visited the cultivation. 
The fallen shrubs and other debris from the clearing were collected and burnt, 
and the surface of the ground was picked free from rubbish, Jtoonlight assisted 
these operations. This was termed te sunuaununga amra - the burning off of 
the cultivation. The workers made their way home before dawn broke and other 
people could emerge from their houses. The "vivifying" of the yam, to fakaora, 
a kind of preliminary celebration to ensure success in planting, took place 
the following day. Food supplies were collected during the morning, a 
procedure termed ta fakaora, and the oven was prepared. Each family group 
with an interest in the yam cooked the food in its own house, and where an 
elder was in charge he made his kava there. During the morning the Ariki 
went down to Takerekere and took out the yam rinds (e aku mai) putting them 
back into their basket and returning them to the met in Kafika Iasi, The kava 
was performed and the seed was then examined finally, some further tubers 
being added. A piece of seed yam is called fol rau, the same generic term 
used in speaking of individual leaves of plants or single fish. Hence one 
hears such expressions as "Tatou foi rau ufl ku oti?" (Our seed yams are 
finished?) when people have nearly reached the end of their planting, or 
"Te nata o te foi rau ku fakasa ki te kere." ( The eye of the seed has 
appeared above the earth.) 
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THE SACRED RITES OF PLAHTING 

The next morning ereryone of the yam group had to be awake 
long before dawn« for this was the day of planting* I was told "the yam is 
planted In the night" - a statement too near truth for my comfort. The 
reason given was that "the yam should be hidden In the woods" before people 
stirred In the villages, so that the paths might not bo oontamlnated by 
ordinary affairs* It was said that this was the command and praotioe of llie 
Atua 1 Eaflka, though no express utterance to this effect was known* 

One member of the household was told off to wake the others, 
but the Arikl Kafika,hi8 responsibility in mind, slept little, he told me, 
and every now and again observed the position of the heavenly bodies to gauge 
the flight of time. The moon is one index, and the fetu ao (morning stars), 
Putae in the trade-wind season and Aokapu in the monsoon season, are others* 

On each occasion I came over from my house in Faea soon after 
fo\u* a*m* When the people of the household had been roused from sleep one 
man was sent off first with the kOM tapu, the sacred digging stick, a pieoe 
of wood some seven feet long, pointed at both ends, one of which was ornamented 
by some roughly cut notches* 

This inclement is one of the most intensely sacred artioles 
in the island* Thro\)gh its association with the yam, the vegetable foodstuff 
of primary significance, this digging stick has become as it were the prototype 
of all instnunents of cultivation, the material symbol of agriculture* Like 
all other objects in this particular context it is regarded as the property, 
even the embodiment, of the Atua i Kafika, and therefore must be handled with 
extreme oare, and only by persons authorised by the Arlki and at the appropriate 
time* No woman, for instance, would dare to touch it, nor is it probably 
ever seen by them. It is kept nonnally at the far end of the Kafika temple, 
ahd the custom is to hang a few kava leaves over it in token of its uniqtie 
value and importance. As the inclement decays it is replaced by a fresh one, 
but as its use is ritual, not practical, it lasts for many years without 
attention*^ The stick esployed in 1928-9 was vsiry frail, so much so that the 
Ariki, in handing it over to the man v/ho was appointed to carry it, gave the 
caution "That one has become aged) go carefully lest you stximble in the path*" 
The bearer, out of deference to his sacred buarden, had a clean white strip 
of bark-cloth wound as an extra cincture round his waist and a bxindle of scented 
leaves stuck in the back of his girdle* The significance of these in ritual 
matters has already bean explained* The sanctity of the koso required also 
that its bearer should precede the rest of the working party and go alone* 

$oon after he had disappeared in the darkness another man was despatched with 
the fakaora, a basket containing food from the oven of the day before , to 
provide the offerings in the cultivation, and following him went a youth with 


When the sacred digging stick has to oe renewed, a rite is performed: the 
chiefs assemble at a large stone in Te Roro, on which the Atua i Kafika is 
said to have sat after descending with it down the hill, and the new. digging 
stick is stood against the stone* 
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the little kit of seed yams. All these articles were tiqpu. hence their 
bearers had to proceed apart from the crowd so that they were not contaminated. 
The rest of the party waited for the equivalent of a quarter of an hour or 
so to enable them to preserve their lead on the road. Then they followed, 
the Ariki girt with his riri, but the others in ordinary costume. 

Torches are forbidden by ancient nile^. If the night is dark 
the unlucky folk have to stumble along the narrow rook-strewn trail as best 
they can. Wien the moon is up progress is easier, though there are still 
black stretches where the path runs beneath thick trees. A further element 
of unplpasantness to the natives is added by the belief that ghosts may be 
abroad. 

On the way to Kaunga the track lias round the lake shore from 
TTta, turns the corner at Mor^i, goes on through Te Roro, opens out for a short 
space at the glade of Somosomo, then goes through the woods again till it 
debouches on the beach of Namo under the cliffs of Nuaraki. For a little way 
all sign of a path is then lost in a scramble over rocks till the foot of the 
ravine Matangaika is reached where the track now plain once more takes a steep 
ascent up to the shoulder of Maunga, climbing over the face of massive boulders. 
The progress of the party should be such that the first lightening of the 
eky finds them here, ready for the ascent to the plateau on which the cultivation 
standf. In the trade-wind season the Ariki noticed as we were approaching 
Namo that a paleness had begxm to creep into the eastern sky above the cliff 
ahead. At once he hastened his step, and exclaimed to the others "Hurryl 
the land has become light!** The statement was an exaggeration, but all 
quickened their pace so that at the last they were almost running over the 
shingle and rocks along the shore. The steep pull up Matangaika was done 
with heaving chest, and the race with the light continued along the narrow 
muddy path through the cultivations. There were several traditional resting 
places on the trail to Maunga which were used continually by the people on 
their way to and from their daily work, and at one of those, beneath a 
spreading kafikm tree, the Ariki found the bulk of his people, who had come 
along the Ravenga coast, and awaited his coming. Relieved to see them all 
assembled, and having won his race with the oncoming day, the Ariki led. them 
more leisurely on to the scene of their work. 

As the sky was brightening before the dawn the party reached 
the nara, to which they had been preceded by the bearer of the koso tapu and 
his comrades. Immediately the work began. They c 11 sharpened the ordinary 
digging sticks vhich they brought with them, or hastily out fresh ones from 
shrubs on the border of the clearing. The bearer of the sacred implement 
stood alone and silent at the far end of the field; he had held communication 
with no-one since leaving the house in Uta, The Ariki put on his ritual 
necklet of coconut frond, and the blade pan! stripe was drawn down his forehead. 
The crowd gathered roimd him at the spot selected, the site for the pnka tapu 


1 

As a special conoession when I accoii 5 )anied the party I was allowed the use 
of By electric torch, of the beam of which the Ariki was glad to avail 
himself at times. 
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the sacred hillock* thisms to oontaln the special seed of which the 
treatment has already been described* This little mound served as a foous 
for the performance of all the yam ritual in the cultivation* The making 
of it was the first procedure of the planting ritual* The Ariki squatted 
down with his digging stick held before him, and the others formed a ring 
and followed suit, their sticks all pointing inwards* The bearer of the koso 
came up and, silently standing at the side of the Ariki, directed his sacred 
inclement towards the same spot* Then the Ariki squatting thus, recited a 
short formula tersed te fakasao o te puke, "The countenancing of the hillock", 
to place it in proper association with the Atua 1 Kafika* He said: 

"Pa Taunakol Pa Tafuat Pa Fangarerei Satixuusoi Pa Porinat 
Totou kat^ure na fakasaosao ki te tino o toku Ariki Tapu 
Ka to atu i te pongipongi nei 
To maim • 

To ki se ora." 

Thus first calling on his fellow chiefs and his principal elders by name 
he invited them to confirm or coimtenance the planting, 

"Your assemblage of elders there give countenance to ttie body 
of my Sacred Chief 

Which will be planted on this momixig 
Plant with power 
Plant for welfare*" 

As he concluded the formula he drove his stick into the ground end as he did 
so, uttered a ringing cry of "leful". As one man the crowd too drove in their 
sticks and yelled on the high shrieking note characteristic of the Tikopia* 

The bearer of the koso tapu laid the tip of it gently on the soil This potent 
inclement is the direct lineal descendant of that used by the Atua 1 Kafika 
when he first instituted the cultivation of the yam, henoe arises the need 
to sanctify by its touch the hillock which is to contain the premier seed* 

It is sometimes said by natives that the 8aox*ed hillock is dug by means of 
this implement, but this statement must be tedeen figuratively* The staff is 
held in too much reverence to be used for actual digging, especially when it 
is old, since the misfortune of breaking it would be far too serious for any 
risks to be run. To touch the soil with it is sufficient to establish the 
contact* 


After the preliminary plunging- in of the sticks the hillock 
was dug properly, vdiile the koso was carried away to the side of the 
field and leaned up against a stout tree* The bearer discarded his ritual 
girdle and returned to assist in the work* Finedly the hillock was made 
satisfactorily* "It is good, it is good, is it notf" the workers asked* The 
Ariki inspected it, then took a piece of yam from the seed basket and holding 
it in his hands uttered a short fontiula over it. 

"To maau ko ton tino toku Ariki Ti^u 
Mafa ko se sooio mou 
Ke tautea e a ke ou tangata 
Fosa ko tou tlao 
Torofaki se muri sou 
Ke nana ko tou kava tapu.” 
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’’Plant with power your body my Saored Chief 
May a shoot burst out for you 
That your men may be properly prepared by you 
May your body strike root 
May a hinder-end creep for you 
That your sacred kava may be assured*" 

The Seed was then set in the hillock* 

It is very difficult to give an intelligible translation of 
this formula without departing greatly from the literal version obtained 
from the natives participating* The central thought expressed is that 
the yam so planted may grow well, and that the Atua may be well disposed 
towards his human dependents. The yam is referred to as the "body" of the 
deity, a cpncept Tidiich has already been explained* "Breaking" or "bursting" 
of a shoot is the term which the native uses to describe its springing from 
the parent seed - the object of this being alluded to in the next line, that 
it may grow and come to fruition to provide food for men, who will thus be 
properly looked 'after by the god whose subjects they are. This control of 
the Atua over his worshippers is iii?)licit in the expression "your men"* ^e 
word tautea is archaic, and is equivalent to the more usual penapeaa fakalaul 
(to make ready, or look after, properly)* The next phrases convey the request 
that the yam may root well* The "creeping of the hinder-end" alludes to the 
new tubers, that they may grow rearwards, slowly pushing their way further 
and further outwards into the soil as they increase in sise* The purpose of 
the concluding line is to clinch the invocation* It asks the Atua to cause 
the yam crop to flourish, not for the sake of men alone, but in order that 
sufficient food may be obtained at harvest to fulfill all the requirements 
of his kava* 


The first pieces of seed only were planted by the Ariki; he 
left the others to be attended to by his helpers at the puke t^>u* The 
remainder of the pairty then spread out over the near-by strip of ground, 
wh.ioh was that of the Kafika faihily, and prepared the other hillocks vhich 
were planted in turn. When the yams of Kafika were finished, the planting 
of which is by custom the first and common task, attention was turned to 
those of the other families* The party split up and a little group of men 
began work in each plot* The making of a hillock was a sinple matter* A 
stake was driven in, the soil was burst up, a hole a foot or so in diameter 
was soon excavated, and the soil loosened* Each family had brought its own 
seed tubers in a small basket* These were quickly planted and the hillocks 
mounded up and covered with stones* The people worked with speed so that the 
clouds in the oast were no more than rod when the task was well on its w«y 
to oonpletion* 


Meanydiile ceirtain ritual matters were attended to, under the 
direction of the Ariki* A couple of leaves of coconut had been out and laid 
across the Sacred hillock as a screen* A long pole was also cut, and to its 
upper end was attached the noa, a trailing strip of brand-new white bark- 
cloth. The pole was set in the ground, and in the morning breeze the cloth 
streamed but like a pennant* The object of the non was said to be to stimulate 
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the growth of the yams "that the things planted may sprout up above". 

Its more direct object, it would seam, is to serve as a trespass notice 
to people, an announcement of the presence of the sacred yam, which can be 
seen from a distance. For once the mara is planted it is tapu, and intrusion 
except by authorised persons who have business there is forbidden, upon pain 
of punishment by supernatural agencies. The stringency of this rule of 
tapu I myself observed when travelling with natives in the vicinity. Even 
a peep into the cultivation had to be made with caution, and there was objection 
to ny photographing the growing yams. The bark cloth noa was compared by the 
natives to the matinl falcapapalangi (the flag of the white man) which they 
had seen on occasional vessels. 

The yells emitted at the beginning of the digging need explan- 
ation. They signalise the momentous occasion of ^he passing of the period 
of most intense tiqsu, now that the sacred yam is once more being safely set 
in the soil VWien the yam is planted on Ifatinga it is the custom for the crowd 
to give a series of yells, and from time to time during the work the cry of 
some light-hearted lad goes ringing across the valley. But in Uta only one 
yell is given, since the place around is sacred in itself, quite apart from 
its association with the yam. When I attended the planting of the monsoon 
season, however, the night was dark and stormy, and rain fell heavily near 
morning. Most of the party were late, to the indignation of the Arikl, who 
arrived early and began the work, helped only by a very old man and two youths. 
(The Ariki Fangarere had turned out, but the Ariki said to him "Come and sit 
in the house; I am going to plant the yam". He thought the old chief had 
better remain behind.) At the planting the chief oursed freely. "May their 
fathers eat filth! Lying things!" he said, referring to the promise of the 
laggards the night before. When the puke tmpu was dug, he was so ainoyed that 
ho let out a second whoop in addition to the customary one. When the party 
arrived he berated them, and they made no answer, knowing they were in the 
wrong. Later he said "We shall sit; not a man will come; the time of the 
yam is over". On their return the Ariki was mildly chaffed for bis second 
whoop, and he admitted smilingly that "it was annoyance only". 

The view from the cultivation in the early morning is one of 
great beauty. In Maimga the clearing is in an upland field which gives an 
extensive view over a valley. On the oi» hand is the peak of Resmi, and on 
the other is a gentle tindulating slope leading down to the edge of cliffs 
which rise three h\mdred feet above the sea. The land is clothed in smooth 
patches of taro and clunps of chestnut, Icafika. vara and other trees, with 
the feathei^ tops of palms and the fingered leaves of the breadfruit. All 
is suffused with the soft rosy tints of the early morning light on the clouds. 
But the native regards the light only as a taskmaster, and hastens on with 
his work. 


When the planting was conpleted the various plots of the field 
were marked off by lines of small stakes. The same order is always preserved. 
First eomss the vfi tapn proper, i.e. the sacred. yaite of the Immsdiata 
Kaflka family, then comes the ufi of the family of the Ariki Fangarere, next 
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follows that of Porima and the others. The arremgement is shown in the 
aoconpanying sketch. 
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Ownership of plots in the sacred yam cultivation 
(about 66x50 yards at ihe widest. J 

No other families have a separate interest in the yam. Those such as 
Marinoa or Torokinga (as above) whidi desire to be connected with the ritual, 
attach themselves to vdiiohever of the kau ufl group they are most nearly 
related and cultivate a portion of that plot. There is always plenty of 
ground available so that such accessions are welcomed as helping to magnify 
the Importance of the occasion. As already mentioned, single individuals 
from other clans may also take part under certain conditions. 

"The count of the seored yam" (te rau o te \ifi tapu) was made, 
by a simple but. ingenious method. To ascertain accurately how many hillocks 
had been planted, a man took a piece of coconut leaf and going round the 
plot tore off fronds one after the other and throw one on each hillock. When 
each had its frond ho collected these and covintod them. This obviated the 
risk of missing any hillocks, as might have easily occurred if they were 
counted by eye alone. In the planting of the yam in the tonga (done for the 
crop of the raki season) there are usually from thirty to forty hillocks of 
the sacred yam, or even up to sixty in some years, (there were 59 in 1929). 
and about the same number in each of the other plots, though these are not 
reckoned up, being of loss esoteric importance. The field measured about 
fifty yards bythirty yards. In the planting of the raid the cultivation Is 
much smaller, and the vifi tapu will be contained in ten to twenty hillocks 
while some of the other families may not plant at all. The oara in 1928 was 
about ten yards by fifteen, with about 20 hillocks. The reason is that the 
crop from this season’s planting is always poor, being harvested in what 
corresponds to the winter season (i.e. in June or July) so its main function 
is that of perpetuating the ritual. 


By the time that the last hillocks were finished the sun's rays 
were beginning to strike across the plantation. Then cams the sanctification 
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of thB work:. Some of the party had been sent to pluck green 
oooontxfcs from all the orchards near by, a raid of this kind, 
without distinction of ownership, beizig licensed by tradition. 
Several of the nuts were laid on the palm leaves sheltering the 
sacred hillock} the rest were distributed among the crowd. 

The baskets of ths fakaora food brought from the various households 
were also set on the hillock. In doing this in ths trade-wind 
season a package was disooveredi opezied, it was found to contain 
the seed of the sacred yams on which so much care had been lavished, 
and which had been forgotten at the last moment. The finding of it 
caused little concern; three extra hillocks were hastily made at 
the bottom of the plot and the sacred seed planted there. The 
calm displayed during this Inoident threw an interesting sidelight 
on the Tikopia attltiide towards mistakes in nitual. The workers 
dzww near and squatted down in respect while a brief rite was 
performed. An offering of food was laid otzt on the puke tiq>u 
adiils another with a few coconuts was taken over to the far side 
of the field. From one of the coconuts on the sacred hillock a 
libation was shaken out by the Arlki, with a short formula to the 
Atua i Ksifika. An assistant at the other side of the field called 
"lal”, pouring at the same moment liquid from another nut. This 
was a libation for Pu Faflne, the female deity vho resided on top 
of the basket containing the sacred yam seed. The phrases recited 
Invoked success for the planting. 

The mornings events were concluded by a meal. After 
this the party dispersed. The Ariki with one or two assistants 
returned to Uta, where the kava was performed, inolxiding the rites 
of the razirau kumete. This was described as "the last ki$.va of the 
yam which has been planted." 

The next morning the rite of soani to was carried 
out, analagous to that of soani autaru, as a supplement to the 
plajrtlng. The koso t^pu, the sacred digging stick, had been 
left standing for the night in the field. About daybreak a man 
of Kaflka family retrieved it - staying the night if ths planting 
was in Maunga, or otherwise going up for the purpose. The stick 
was carried with the same precautions as before, but by daylight. 

In the trade-wind season, in former days, the folk of Tafua, 
engaged in preparing thatch for their tenple, used to watch 
anxiously for the bearer, and conceal themselves when he approached. 
When returned to its place in Kaflka te]iq>le the stidc was again 
himg with fresh kava leaves, and a kava rite, with libations of 
coconut milk, was performed. The ob;}ect of leaving the stick 
overnight is not clear, but it is regarded as contribtzting to the 
growth of the ysm. Tradition is the reason given. "Plant, plant 
the yam, finished, leave the digging-stick there; the idea was 
conceived of old, is taught rvuming down the generations" was the 
statement made to me. 
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The eoani to oou^letes the oyole of the yam rites, 
and narks a definite point in the Work of the Gods. It frees the 
Arlki Kafika in the trade-wind season to have a rest for a few 
days, and in the monsoon season to offloiate at the re-oarpeting 
of his elan temple liapusanga. Other chiefs and elders may now 
begin their temple rites also. Until the yam is planted no ten^le 
or ordinary dwelling may be re-oarpeted. It is tapu. If this 
rule is broken, it is said that a storm strikes, and houses are 
unroofed and shaken down. I was told that this had actually 
happened; it was due to the anger of the Atua 1 Kafika. A 
hurrioazie can be e:iplalned in terns of a secret breach of this 
rule, even though no culprit is known. 

CARE OF THE GROWING TAM 

e 

The yam rites described are all that fall within the 
Work of the Gods. Other operations connected with the growing crop 
have ritual also, but this takes plaoe between the seasonal cycles, 
and not as a part of them. For completeness, however, they may be 
briefly considered here. 

There is no precise time at which any of these rites 
are performed; they depend upon the state of growth of the 3 ram. 

This is described by various expressions. The term kava (short 
initial a) refers to its growth in general; when the yam is "difelling" 
Cuaraago^y it has not yet climbed to the top of the stakes provided for 
it; when it has "Fallen down" its leaves have dropped, and the root 
has grown down into the earth; when the leaves have dried and fallen 
off then it is near the time for it to be dug. 

Staking is done after the shoots have sprouted a couple 
of feet high, and are showing signs of beginning to curl. It is not 
done before slnoe the shoots are "stiff" and might break off. The 
staking is acoonpanied by tiie recital of a formula, of which there are 
several variants. 

One (given ms by the Ariki Kafika) which may be used on 
this oooasion is: 

Tau rangoi ka suki atu 
liotumotu tou fonga fenna. 

Kae mafa ko se somo mou o kava kl runga, 

Xa mau o tou kava tapu." 

To ko ee raorao, 

Fakamallonga o tou tiao 
Ea suldL atu i te asonei." 

"Tour stake will be driven in 
Sever your crown of the land. 

And break out a seed for yourself to oliab above. 

For the attainment of your sacred kava. 
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Let a oalm fall. 

As a sign of your bo^ 

Which will be staked on this day.** 

This is an address to the At\ia i Kafika to give fins weather and make 
the yams grow well. 

Sometimes the ohief does not visit the cultivation, but 
sends a ooimnoner* This man then recites a foimilat 

li' 

’’Tarotasro aai Pa Kafika ki te rangoi ka suldL atu te 

asonei* 

Tafitafi atu ko te vaerangi 
Kakasia atu ko nata mtangi aa 
Es soro ki raro* • 

liotoBotu ko te vaerangi.” 

"Recite hither a formula. Pa Kafika, for the stakes to 
be driven in today. 

Smear off the sky. 

Let the eye of the wind be kicked dean 
To tumble down below. 

Sever the skies." 

This is an appeal for fine weather, through the agency of the chief, who 
is expected to be exercising his influence with his deity. The ohief told 
ms that if the sky is threatening and any yam rites are performed, it will 
clear up. In another version the ohief instructs the yams to climb and 
hold on to their supports in order that they may be viewed to advantage 
from the -lake, and people may be moved to exclaim in admiration at the 
sight of them. He says 

"Kava ki ronga 
0 piU ki tou noa 
Ee mati mai koka 
liai te vai o ariki.” 

"Climb abo-ve 
To cling to your bonds 
That you may be seen hither 
From the water of chiefs." 

The "water of chiefs” is the lake, indiieh is regarded as the ;)oint 
piroperty of the four Ariki of the island, people of all clans being 
free to set nets there. When people are oanoeing over the lake and 
observe that the yam has grown up -well they give utterance to such 
words as "Taku te ka-va laui o te ufi.” ”Lol the fine growth of the 
yarn.” After the staking a minor kava oereoioiiy is performed in 
Eafiki Iasi house. 
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THE STORY OF THE LITTLE HUT 

Some tine later* when it is observed by the Arlkl or 
sons of his family that leaves are beginning to dioot at the base of 
the yan steins* the yam house, fare ufl,i8 built. This is a small hut* 
fflsasurlng only a few feet in either direction* and roughly oonstructed 
of branches and some lengths of sago thatch. It is set in a comer 
of the field over against the sacred hillock. lIThen it is being built 
each main structural mender is formally annoxmoed by name as the 
workman puts it in position* so -that the atua may bo aware of what is 
taking place. Thus as the first post is set in the ground the builder 
calls "lal te poul" mien the side beam is laid hs calls "lat te 
kauraroJ**, for the rafters "lal te okal" and finally when the thatch 
is pub on "lat te kau raut" This is all the form of words used* the 
motive being largely to avoid any suspicion on the part of the deity 
in charge of the yam that someone is surreptitiously taii^iering with 
his plantation. 


TVhen the tiry house is ooii?)lete the builders, of whom 
there are generally three or four, descend to Uta, and prepare the 
oven in Kofika Iasi. When the food is reedy offerings are set out* 
including one for the Ariki* who is usually absent in Tal. The 
kava is mSde in the bowl and the cup-bearer pours out a cup on the 
mat of the chief* saying as hs does so 

"Tarotaro aai Pa Kaflka ki a kava a m ma ka rii^atu." 
"Recite hither Pa Eafika for the kava of Pu ma which 
will be poured out." 

A second cup is poured, also to Pu ma* followed by cups to the Atua 
i Ksuflka 8inil to Nga iktua with repetition of a similar cqipeal. The 
idea is that the Ariki in his beach village* aware of irtiat is taking 
plaoe, will utter the requisite formulae at the eqipropriate time, 
without having to come over to Uta for the purpose, sinoe the oooaslon 
is of minor importance. Thus the demands of ritual are satisfied by 
this labour-saving expedient. When this is finished the offerings 
are wrapped up and carried to the Ariki in his house in Tai. On the 
arrival of the party he asks "You prepared your kava bowl?" ’^We 
prepared it." they answer. Thereupon the Ariki throws his own personal 
offerings from the food brought. If* however, for any reason the 
members of the working party have omitted to pour the libations then 
he orders them to go and chew the kava and the oeremoiQr is performed 
on the spot. In either case maro (barkcloth vestments) are spread 

for the gods with the brief form of words 

"Oru maro Pu ma ma Ikpuslal 
Tau fare ufi e ta atu 1 te aso nei." 

"Yoiir maro Pu ma and MiqiuBia 
Your yam house is built today," 
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In nativa theory Pu ma do not actually attend the yam rituals, but 
deference is shown then, their aaro are spread and their kava poured 
since they are principal gods of Ksd'ika, The Ariki Kaflka said that 
the hut was set vq) to the Atua-i-Kafika; it was his, as are all the 
yam rites. But its origin was given in a legend told me by Pa Fenua- 
tara. A woman and her female grandchild lived in olden tines in 
Uaunga and looked after the yam plantations to see that no one stole 
the crop, dwelling for the purpose in a tiny house in the field. 

The two of them wont down one night to catch fish by torchlight on 
the reef and while thus occupied the girl smelt the odour of Tongans 
(nanu Tonga) their body smell, sv^posed to be recognisable at a fantastic 
distance, which is a feature of a number of Tikopia tales. "Grandmother, 
Tonga smell rushes hither" she said, but the old lady took no heed. A 
little later she called out again "Grandmothe rl . Tonga smell nishes 
hither." After several repetitions of this kind the girl was otdered 
to hold her tongue. The two of them then returned to the cultivation, 
to Penusisi, and entered the hut to sleep, Vdiile they slept the Tongans 
followed them, and arrived at the spot. They threw atiri, a large seine 
net, over the hoiase, completely covering it, and went to steal the yams. 
Then osune a kingfisher, sikotara, in reality the God of the TiToods in bird 
form, roused the two women and allowed them to escape by lifting up the 
net. Then ha dashed about inside the hut, striking the thatch with his 
wings to give the in5)res8ion that the captives were vainly seeking an 
exit. In due course the Tongans oame baok, after stealing all the yams. 
But the sikotara had managed to conceal the orop of one hillock. On 
their return they threw darts through the thatch into the interior of the 
house, meaning to kill and then eat the occupants. The sikotara, however, 
called out from inside "Your prey has gone." Angrily they biarst open the 
hut, but it was en^ty, and the sikotara flew away,. Then they went off 
down to the shore again with their booty. 

All that remained of the yam harvest was a single hlllook, 
idiioh beoame the nucleus for re-propagation, and is perpetuated in the 
puke tapu of the present ritvtal. The little hut of the two women was 
the prototype of the modem fare ufl, which is built in the vicinity of 
the sacred hillock in oommemoration of the saving of the yam. The little 
structure is sacred since it belongs to Ihe giremdmother and her grandchild 
and in reality, according to the Tikopia, they are atua, sv^ematural 
beings, "Their shelter-house; it is saored; no one shall go and enter 
into it; if he shall enter, he shall be overcome by them," it is said. 

If a man is rash enough to disregard the prohibition and go inside the 
hut, then they avenge themselves by having sexual connection with him in 
his sleep. As a result he falls ill, and may even die. The hut is 
known as "Te fare e Pufine ma." These two female etna are spoken of 
as grandparent and grandehild, but are also identified with a well known 
pair of malignant sisters who appear in many guises in religious affairs. 

It is they who inhabit the saored place of Rarovi, adjacent to Takereksre, 
and as such are called "Sa te Kaisali" and are Invoked in the kava at that 
spot. When the kava of the yam planting is finished the stem of the 
saored shrub over sdiioh the invocation is recited is carried down to 
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Takarekerv and put in the maali* The Arlki then briefly addreesee 

these two women, saying 

"Go to the yam which is planted in Matatoa." 

mentioning the name of a cultivation in Maunga, or 

"Go to the yam which is planted inland." 
if it happens to be in Ifta for that season. The object of this appeal 
is that th^ may go and watdi over the crop, wherever it may be, and 
prevent thieving there. It seems curious that the deities thus 
summoned to act sis guardians are those who in the legend proved 
distinctly inefficient at their task, but this is an inconsistency 
idiich is blandly ignored by the native who believes in their power. 

The construction of the little yam house, whatever may 
be its historical background, appears then in one sense as an insurance 
against theft, by piroviding a material habitation in the field itself 
for the deities associated by tradition with, wardship. It is only 
fair to note, however, that this is an inference from the situation 
and the legend as preserved, and is not based on any direct statement 
to this effect, since theft of the sacred yams is a possibility not 
greatly to be feared, and the native is oonoemed chiefly in building 
the hut out of compliance with custom. 

Apart firom staking the vinos and putting up the yam 
house the only remaining operation in connoction with the cultivation 
of the yam is the clearing away of weeds. This is done without any 
oeremony. Each person who has an interest in the field visits his 
plot irtienevor he thinks fit and grubs out the rank growth which soon 
appears ttore. If he sees the yams of another person choked with 
weeds he tells him on his return "Your yams have become overgrown; 
go airfl weedi" Then it is said, the man so notified will sleep that 
night and go out the next day and clear his plot. 

The yam ceremonial, with its many days of labour, 
constitutes, as ■ttie natives themselves say, the base (tafito) of the 
cycle of the Woik of the Gods. Like the rit\»l of canoes it serves 
to enlist the omnipotent gods on the side of an inportant sphere of 
economic activity, it subordinates agriculture to religion and 
sacral ises it for the benefit of the community. 

Since, however, the yam is not the staple food stviff 
in Tikopia, it is difficult to see why it diould have prpmier place in 
the agricultural ritual. I made inquiry on this point from natives, 
but got no convincing answer. The Arikl Fangarere gave four reasons 
for it. The first was because of the appropriation of the yam by 
the Atua i Kaflka. Since he had assumed control of it, and he was 
the principal god of the land, then its rites took pride of place. 
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This is the Awual TUcopia e3q)lamtion. The second reason was that 
the yield of the yam is less certain than in the ease of the other 
foodstuffs. Often a man gets only small tubers for his work - hence 
many men do not bother to plant yauns > otherwise it would be a much 
more isportant food. Thirdly, theft of yams is common, so again, 
fewer yams are planted than otherwise would be the ease. Aad fourthly, 
s<niie chiefs of Kafika st^erlntend the planting of great quantities of 
yams, while others are content with the "sacred yam" alone. "It comes 
in the energy of the ohiefi one energetic chief is nanu; another chief 
is not." 


The native argument thus falls into two parts - first that 
the ritual of the yam is net so disproportionate, if the potential 
planting is taken into consideration} and secondly, that the traditional 
character of the rites determines their supremacy. It does seem clear 
that there is ein unexplained historical factor which has determined the 
situation. The supremacy of the yeaa ritual at the present day is sumned 
up in the words of the Arikl Kafika t "No work was to be a close second 
to it", once it had been initiated by the Atua-i>Eafika. He added that 
if another chief than himself attempted to perform rites on the same 
scale then a hiarricane would strike the land. Granted the present 
position, the yam ritual has two obvious social functions. . The first 
lies in acting as a symbol for all vegetable foodstuffs, providing the 
major referent for ritual in connection with them. The second lies in 
its aggregative role, linklzig the chiefs together by their respective 
participation,, and emphasising the prime place occvipiod by the ^iki 
Kafika, In this way it assists in the maintenance of the political 
and religious hierarchy. 
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CHAPTER V. 


RE-CARPETING THE ANCESTRAL TEI/PLES . 


Following directly upon the yam ritual oomes the rites of 
re-oonseoration of temples. Here the main featvires are the repair of 
the buildings by replaoement of sheets of thatch, the re-carpeting of 
them with cooonut-frond mats, and the standardization of these practical 
activities by the performance of the kava. The replacement of mats and 
thatch represents in a broad way an offering of the products of the land 
by specific kinship groups to their particular ancestors and deities, and 
is thus an aoknowledgemsxifc of inheritance. Variations of procedure occur 
in accordance with differerfces in the equipment of the temples, their 
tutelary deities and the rank of the men who control them. The net pxirport 
of the ritual is to bring the gods and ancestors into relation with houses 
and lands in a manner parallel to that in which they are linked with canoes 
and fishing. 


It is first necessary to explain the nature of the Tikopia 
teit?>los. They are of the type of the ordinary dwelling-houses and oboking- 
hixts, but usually are somevdiat larger,! and their in^jortanoe lies in their 
specif io association with gods and ancestors. They aire of three kinds. 
First, there are a few actual dwellings, in occupation, bvct having the 
grave mats of noted ancestors therein, with one or more of the house posts 
dedicated to gods of the kinship group. Such is Motuapi, the residence of 
the Ariki Tafua. His major rites are performed therein, since, now being 
a nominal Christian, he has abandoned his temples in Uta. Secondly, there 
are the houses which appecrently once served as dwellings, but which ^ve 
been abandoned as such, and are now visited only for the performance of 
religious rites. With the burial of increasing numbers of ancestors there 
they presumably became too sacred for ordineuy use. They are known as fare 
tapu, sacred houses. Pae Sao said "Fare tapu are houses which were dwelt 
in of old. Things went on thus, went on, bub coming down to later times, 
they were not dwelt in. They stand vininhabited, and people go merely to 
make the kava in them and then disperse." Thirdly, there are the oven- 
houses attached to the more iir 5 )ortant of these fare, where the food for 
the rites is cooked. No ancestors have been burled in them, but they 
are sacred because of the gods associated with the oven, end in some oases 
with a shelf or other piece of fxuniture. 

The most important temples are controlled directly by 
the chiefs of the four clans. Their names are: Kafika, Tafua, 

Taumako (of these clans respectively)! Nukuora (Kafika and Fangarere), 
Reslaka (Tavonako) and Valsakiri (Fangarere). They are the primary 


^ A plan and description of a Tikopia dwelling has been given in Ife, tlie 
Tikopia, 7&-82. 
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flura tapu azialogous among tangles to the taunaurl among sacred oanoes* 

Of the other temples, some are controlled by the najor elders, of 
Rarovi, Sao, Korokoro eto., and are usually knovm by the names of 
these groups; some are controlled by man of lesser status. Whereas 
in the former the elder performs his oim kava as well as less formal 
rites, in the latter the performance of the kava is the prerogative 
and function of the clan chief. Hence these houses are known as 
palto fai kava o te ariki* Five of Ihe principal tangles, and many of 
the others also, stand in tJta. 

The temples Kafika, Taionako, Hesiake, and (in olden days) 
Tafua, are of outstanding sise. Not only are they constructed with 
a supporting post at each end to carry the weight of the enormous 
ridge-pole, (as is the case in an ordinary lar^e house) but they have 
in addition a post in the centre of the building. This post is one 
of the principal objects of ritual Interest therein. It is under the 
control of the main deity of the temple - "it obeys him"; it is spoken 
of as his post, and it is even ritually treated as his "body". Other 
posts and structural msnbers of the building symbolize other gods, while 
items of furniture such as a spear, a conch shell, or a small shelf also 
may be their emblems or embodiments. These material objects are thus 
all held as sacred, and their presence Intensifies the veneration with 
which the buildings are regarded. It must be en^hasised that the social 
affiliations of these temples are exclusive to definite kinship groups, 
whose ancestors and gods are sheltered therein, and whose living members 
meet at appropriate times to perform the customary rites. 

The rites specifically associated with the temples in the 
Work of the Gods are called farlki nga fare. The term farlkl is most 
simply translated as "carpeting". It applies to any act of laying mats 
on the floor of a house, or coconut fronds on the ground, idiereby persons 
or things are kept from direct contact with the soil. It has thus an 
honorific significance. But when applied to these temple rites it has 
the meaning of a general re-furbishing, and includes not only replacement 
of floor-mats, but also repair of thatch, cleansing of sacred ii!q>lements, 
and all the ritual processes associated therewith. Since the general 
intent is to maintain the temples in being as foci of religious interest, 
the rites may be spoken of as a process of re- consecration. 

For several days the rites for temples and the yam proceed 
side by side. And before this, while the Ariki Kafika and his immediate 
circle of helpers have been busy with yam ritual, other people, in his 
own and the other clans, have been preparing for the ten^le rites. 

During the last week of November 1928, men and boys of each kinship group 
associated with a temple brou^t in loads of coconut fronds, adiioh were 



dressed nai plaited into floor mats by tbeir womenfolk. Before the 
rites began, ejtoh grov^) had throe or four such nsw mats in stock, asad 
others In the making. 


MYTHIC ORIGIN OF RESIAKB TEaJPI£. 

One of the most important features of the temple ritual 
is the re-coneeoration' of Eesiake. the temple of Taumako. This 
building is specifically associated with the Atua i Kafika. thus 
providing one of the many links between the different clans. Unlike 
that of other temples, its origin is not assumed ab initio, bub is 
explained by a definite story. I give this tale, as narrated to me 
by the Ariki Taumako. 

Resiake was first built ten generations ago, by Tangitari, 
son of Matakai I. chief of Taumako, who himself lived there for many 
years. The building stands in Ravenga.l in a small clearing a few 
yards off the main path, surromded by areca palms, bananas and a red- 
leaved variety of Cordyllne temlnalis. Its name was taken by Tangitari 
as his house-name, and his descendants are still known as the house of 
Re’siake. 


The story is that on the day when the building was finished 
Tangitari took \xp his residence therein. In the night he was awakened, 
and heard a voice call down to him from the sky. It said "Friend t I 
desire your house". He recognised the voice as that of the Atua i 
Kafika. ■nd aoeordingly oooplied witii the request. The building was 
handed over to him as a spiritual residence, that is. he became the chief 
god worshipped there, and the centre post was taken as the material token 
of his presence. The Atua i Taumako. who night be expected to be supreme 
there, is of secondary ioportanoe. The Ariki Taumako said to ms "The 
Atua i Taumako simply stands in my house, but the house obeys the Atxia 
i Kafika, because he called down hither from the sky that he desired it." 
Resiake is thus an exception to the rule that a fare of a clan is held 
\mder the control of the principal god of that clani the myth has the 
function of providing an explanation of this anomaly. Its dedication 
to the sipreme god of Kafika gives the Ariki Kafika no over-right over 
the temple, bub it does give him a special position there should he attend 
the ritual. His seat is on the tuaumu side of the building (the landward 
side) opposite the centre post. 


1. See We the Tikepia, Map (b) 
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Th« rit«s of Resiaks begin the teii?>le ritual in the monsoon 
season, on the day of ths soani autaru of the yam* They ooo\^ four days 
when fully performed. The first day sees the '’Suming of the Perfumes” i 
the seoond is that of the actual repair and re-earpeting; the third is the 
fixation of this by the Pakaoatea, the "Noonday Rite"; and the fourth is 
the "Smearing of Oil”. ^he first and last are rites peculiar to Resiake, 
among the major temples. 


"SUNNING THE PERFUMES" 

The Sunning of the Perfumes is teirned falcara maaongi. 

!fost sacred houses have their manongi, that is a type of plant or shzub 
with aromatic or brightly coloured leaTes or flowers, which are used to 
decorate the interior at specific places. These "perfumss” are not 
simply regarded as decorations, b\it each is associated with a specific 
deity. of them are used for the cure of sickness, in rites in 

which the particular deity is invoked. The peculiarity of the aanongl 
of Resiake is that it comprises "things common, things prickly only" - 
such as the nettle (ungaunga), wild ginger (sarisari) and silato (a tree 
with stinging leaves). To the natives themselves the use of such 
unpleasant materials for decorating the building is anomalous, but they 
have an es^lanation in supernatural terms. This is given later. Resiake 
again, is almost alone in the treatment of its "perfumes". V/hereas other 
temples use their greeneiy freshly out , that of Resiake is exposed in the 
open air for a ootple of days before being brought inside. The process 
is texmed "sunning", though aotvially the exqposure to the sun is minimal . 

The explanation of -Uie exposure of the leaves and flowers 
outside is that it is a recognition of the deities of the tenple. It 
is a traditional! sed form of offerixig to them. This is exenplifled by 
the fact that the "sunning of the perfumes" is not an invariable feature 
of the Resiake ritual, but is performed at the discretion of the Ariki 
Taumako. In the monsoon season of 1926 it was not done. The reason given 
to me then was that no oil for later use with the perfumes had been prepared. 
But at the time of the trade^ind rites, when the performance did take place, 
the Ariki Kafika told me that it had been omitted before because ths Ariki 
Taumakb had been annoyed with his gods. No shark or other large fish had 
been hauled in by his canoe after the faunga vaka rites, so he had refused 
to expose the perfumes to them. 

The rite of "sunning the perfumes" is a vexy simple one. On 
the opening day of the Work of Resiake a party composed mainly of youths 
is sexxt out from the village in the morning to oolleot foliage of the 
types mentioned. They do not welcome the task, for obvious xwasoxis. 

They bring their bundles back to the tenple, and the foliage is then 
laid on a mat uxider a large chestnut tree near the path. It is 
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then ooTored with stones kept there for that purpose « and known as 
"stones for sunning the perfumes". The prooess is really exposure 
in the open, but not aotually to the sun. The next day the foliage 
is bundled up in a leaf of the umbrella palm, oarried into the tes^le, 
and hung up, after which a kava rite is performed to sanctify it. It 
is then available for decoration, as described later. 

But I will give here the account of the rites of the 
monsoon season, as I witnessed them. 

On the first day, work began about 6 a.m. There were no 
"perfumes" to be collected this day, but preparations had to be made for 
the repair of the temple on the morrow. The greater part of the day 
was spent by the chief and, his helpers in making sheets of thatch.^ 

Food was prepared at the same time, and was ready about mid-aftemoon. 

A kava rite was then performed, which would ordinarily have been to 
sanctify the "sunning of the perfumes", but on this occasion had merely 
a general function. 

RE-CARPETING AS RELIGIOUS RECOMPENSE. 

The next day was that of the actual carpeting (fariki). 

Soon after sunrise, a crowd of people assembled and in a short time 
there was a scene of groat activity. Careful examination of the 
building was made by competent men and any lengths of thatch through 
irtiioh a spot of light showed were marked. Rotten sheets were replaced, 
others were strengthened by a piece of sago frond beneath. Some men 
repaired the entrances and the roof where they could reach it from the 
ground, others brought a rou^ ladder made from a heavy forked bough 
with twisted vines as rungs, shich they erected inside the building. 

YVhile one men held the ladder another climbed it and tied on the pieces 
of thatch, which were pushed up the roof from outside on the end of a 
long pole. (v. Plato III A). A couple of hours concluded the repairing, 
after which the men sat around in the temple for talk or sleep. Conversation 
turned as usual on the fishing of the previous night and visitors from the 
other side of the Island were eagerly listened to while they gave details 
of the catch and narrated the more striking incidents. 

Meandiile the women under the chestnut tree prepared food 
for the oven, its basis being taro or breadfruit according to season. 


^ The organisation of this work is described in Primitive Polynesian 
Eeonomy. 195. 
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On such occasions every family brought a fiuri, a donation of iraw produce 
as a ooirfcribvition to the common stock. 

When the oven had been covered for some time the re- 
carpeting began. Each family group of the Taumako clan had brought a 
newly plaited mat, ’’the mat of its ancestor". In the interior of the 
house the old mats lay side by side in a definite order, each associated 
with a specific kinship group and either marking the actml burial place 
of a prominent ancestor or seirving as an emblem of his grave, whicdi lay 
elsewhere. When the viord to begin the re-carpeting was given the 
people swarmed into the house and laid their mats in position, usually 
above those of previous seasons, b\xt in some oases removing the topmost 
of these. Bach family laid its own mats, but did not interfere with 
those of another family, or endeavour to make up any deficiencies, even 
vdiere a neglected mat lay rotting in its place. Some adjustment was 
needed in places, as space was limited and a certain amount of over- 
lapping was i33evitable. For certain positions, indeed mats had been 
plaited of specific dimensions. Only a few minutes sufficed for the 
task said the house had than taken on a fresh and clean garb for the new 
season. It is this periodic custom of re-carpeting that saves the 
tenples and many other buildings of Tikopia from that unsavoury interior 
appearance which characterises so many of the native houses of the Western 
Pacific. 


But the replacement or renewal of the floor mats is not 
primarily a pi^ctical measure. It is the centiral feature of the ritual 
connected with any of the sacred houses, thou^ in point of time and 
display it does not bulk very largely therein. The mats thus contributed 
seasonally by each family groxxp are termed inaki, a word whidi has 
affinities in other Polynesian languages.^ In Tikopia the inaki re- 
presents the acknowledgement or return made by the members of a family 
group to their ancestors or to relatives of former generations, for the 
use of the gardens and orchards from which they draw their food supply. 

The native conception is that the lands of a family have come down to 
it from its forebears who have worked therein, tilling the soil and 
planting trees, and have then departed to the realm of the gods, handing 
the fruits of their industry on to their descendants. In their spiritual 
state they still exert an influence on the food resources, being 
responsible either directly or as intermediaries with the higher gods for 
their prosperity. The real significance of the inaki lies not in its 
value as floor-covering but as a mark of attention to an ancestor by 
virtue of which he is induced to continue his favourable interest in the 


cf. Tonga inati (inasi) a festival of offering of first fruits. 

V. James Cook, Voyage to Paeifio Ocean, 1784, I, 336-552 (Natohee)t 
Mariner's Teoga Islaads, 3rd ed* 1827 II, 168-173 (Inaohi) 
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family Imds. Should the renewal .of a mat be omitted and it rot in 
the house then the ghostly owner may become annoyed and blight the crops. 
The native describes the inaki in fact by quite a concrete term which he 
uses for ordinary commercial transactions; he speaks of it as the tauvi 
for the family land, that is the equivalent in exchange, or payment for 
it. "The food from the orchards, that is its payment" "Ua tauvi tena”, 
said Pa Vainunu, laying his hand on the mat of his ancestor Mourongo on 
which we were both sitting, after the ceremony of re-carpeting in Nukuora. 
Again the Ariki Kafika described a floor mat laid by his family as "the 
payment for the orchard" (na tauvi o te tofl). Broadly speaking the 
ri<^r a man is in land the more new mats he has to provide triien the day 
of re-carpeting arises. The inaki represent as it were a periodical 
interest charge payable to one's ancestors in virtue of the mortgage of 
productivity which they hold over the family gardens and orchards. 

These associations of ths new floor mats explain why no 
one is interested in re-laying any mats but those which belong to him by 
kinship. To do otherwise would mean that he was paying for something 
that he had not received. Moreover unless ho was directly descended from 
the ancestor oonoomed he would be entirely without standing in the matter. 
Conduct of this kind is permissible only when a family dies out completely 
as a social group, that is idien no males are left to carry on the name. 

In this case, if the lands have passed to a man of a collateral branch 
then he will furnish the new mat every season by virtue of his own distant 
affiliations. If, however, ths lands have gone with women of the group 
who have married into other families then their husbands may provide the 
jwirt as though coming from their .wives. Later, their sons may take on 
the obligation through the inheritance of their mothers' interests. In 
such cases, however, the provision of the Inaki is likely to be soon 
omitted. "The man eats from the orduird, but he does not bring the mat; 
he grows tired." When the original family grox^) has died out it is hold 
that the gift to the ancestor is then no longer obligatory. This 
omission is not strictly consistent with the native theory of the inaki, 
but is in accord with the tacit principle that as the degree of relation- 
ship decreases so also does the stringency of social obligation. 

The real meaning of the re-carpeting of the temples as set 
out above was first made clear to me by Pa Vainunu, an elderly man of 
Kafika, whose father had been Ariki of the clan some twenty years before. 
His e;qplanation was subsequently confirmed from other informants. After 
indicating the importance of the floor mats this man went on to point out 
that the thatoh replaced in the portion of roof directly above them was 
also included in the inaki. A characteristic statement made by him is 
worth reproducing: "The mat of my ancestor is spread below, while tied 
down is the thatoh from above to shelter iqy ancestor; because I eat from 
his places, from his orchards." It is a comnon thing for a person to say 
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"I an going to pin a sheet of thatoh to hang up n^r inaki*'' It must be 
noted, however, that the thatch is really a subsidiary element in the 
inaki, since as already described, it is quite often prepared and re- 
placed by communal laboiir. Moreover if the existing sheets are in good 
condition at the new season, then they are loft in place and the mat 
alone is renewed, this latter being an invariable part of the procedure. 

The custom of re-carpeting has been considered so far in 
its sinpler forms. It is complicated, however, by the fact that 
families branch off in the course of generations, giving rise to several 
groups sharing a number of ancestors. The practice is then for eaoh 
groiq) to provide the inaki for its own imnsdiate forebears, according to 
the division of the feunlly lemds among them, whereas the more remote 
ancestors are attended to either by the senior, branch of the family, or 
shared by mutual arrangement among several members. Thus if a family 
splits up and agrees to divide its lands the head of the elder branoh may 
say to his junior "B\it come you then and renew the mat of our ancestor, 
and I will have a breathing space," This intimates that he wishes to 
discontinue providing the inaki for some pairtioular forebear and to hand 
the responsibility over to his relatives who have now formed a separate 
social entity, with exclusive rights over certain of the original family 
lands. Such transferences of obligation are not infrequent, though 
normally the major responsibilities rest on the shoulders of the represent- 
atives of the older branoh of the grov^). The inaki is not provided for 
every ancestor in the genealogical lino. Only those of special note as 
warriors or leaders, or of critical importance as the starting point of 
family offshoots, have their grave mats singled out for renewal. Again 
if- a man draws food supplies from an orchard in Uta he will renew the 
mat of his ancestor in the sacred house in trt:a, but if his orchards lie 
elsewhere then he will provide the inaki in his house in Tai alone. It also 
should be noted that though natives always speak of the mats as being 
provided by the men of the family in point of fact they are always plaited 
by the women. 


Such old mats as are removed from the temples in the 
process of re-carpeting are termed ptmefu, a name used also to designate 
one type of funeral gift. Though many of these mats are still in good 
condition, they are not used again as floor covering as this would bo 
derogatory to the dignity of the ancestors from idiose graves they were 
removed. They are carried away, each by its own family, and burned, 

EMBLEMS OF THE GODS. 

After the re-carpeting a more spectacular procedure of 
decoration was begun. This was included under the term farikl though 
not literally in^lied therein. Resiake, like many other temples, was 
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a veritable arsenal of weapons, which were of interest partly from their 
historical associations, but mainly because they were regarded as falcatino 
0 nga atua, embodlMsnts or emblems of the various deities who were affiliated 
with the building. It is not held that the object reveals the actual 
shape of the god; he is spoken of and treated as if he were anthropomorphic. 
Sometimes it serves as a vehicle of expression for him if he should wish 
to appear to human eyes in concrete form, but more often it is held that 
the god does not dwell in it or actually appear in it in person. Thus 
of one such weapon, the club of Raki-te-ua, it was observed "It is termed 
the embodiment (fakatlno) of the god, but he does not enter into it." 

(Tino means body.) A clear distinction is alwsys drawn between the material 
and the spiritual entity: these objects are not called atua themselves; 
they ere known to be only representatives of atua. In every case by 
reason of their supernatural^ associations they are tapu, and must be 
handled with considerable caution and only at the appropriate times. 

In the house Eesiake the movable emblems of the gods 
consisted of four long spears, an arrow and two clubs which occupied 
prominent positions round the walls. The ceremonial re-decoration of 
these weapons, which was in effect a mode of paying honour to the gods 
they seived was one of the cardinal features of the day's events. They 
were taken down, carried to the lake-side, which was about fifty yards 
away through the trees, and there stripped of their embellishments of 
the former season and thoroughly washed. They were then brought back 
to the house ifdiere a mass of greenery of several species of plants had 
been gathered. In addition to the nettle, wild ginger, and silato 
already mentioned as forming the "perfttmes" of Resiake, bunches of a 
filmy fern, pink- leaved Cordyline tenninalis, and the young creamy centre 
frond of the coconut had been brought. Several people busied themselves 
with splitting the white coconut frond into a long fringe, lengths of 
udiioh were bound on the spears about a foot behind the barbed head, and 
made an effective decoration. A number of strips of bark cloth had also 
been prepared. The actual work of adornment was the ritual task of the 
Ariki Taumako. Sitting down near the band of assistants he prepared 
himself by tying on his sacred necklet and girding himself with the sacred 
bark-cloth. A definite order was followed in the proceedings. The 
Ariki took one of the pair of clubs in his lap and with a bunch of aromatic 
leaves soaked in coconut oil rubbed the wesson quickly, muttering as he 
did so a short formula invoking prosperity from the atua whose embodiment 
it was. This was a rite equivalent to that of anointing a canoe or other 
sacred object. Some fronds of the mature green coconut loaf were then 
laid on the club and bound with a strip of bark cloth. This first weapon 
was that of Raki te ua, Te Atua i Tafua, and the mature coconut frond was 
his special decoration or symbol, which was appropriate since ho is the 
tutelary deity of the coconut in the land. The fronds were termed his 
■urusuru, the ornament stuck in the girdle at the back when a person is 
going to a. dance. The Ariki next took up three of the spears, which his 
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assistants had enolrolad oaoh with a fringe of vshlte eooon\it frond, 
and to thsBi he tied a bvinoh of reddish Cordyline. These were the 
enblems of Pu ma, Tafakl and Karisi, who* have already been mentioned 
as prominent deities of the oanoe oeremonies of Kafika. In Resiaks 
they wore not thought to play any very important part, b\at they had 
as it were a seat on the board of spiiritual directors of the building, 
through being gods of the Atua i Kafika. Their names here, aooordlng 
to Pa Motuata were Papfi ki te ra and Ps^ff ki te ua respectively • a 
literal translation being "Knock against the sun" and "Knock against the 
rain", possibly referring to their function as nilers of the weather. 

The other club was then adorned, in this instance with a frond of Cyoas, 
and withottt asay rite of anointing. This weapon was the emblem of 
Tangi>te>ala, as the arrow was of Te Araifo. These two are deities from 
Fiti mai rare, i.e. from Vanikoro or the neighbouring island groups.^ 
According to tradition these atua - in other words their worship - were 
brotighb back by Matakai II, a former Ariki Taumako who lived about the 
beginning of the 19th century and made many voyages to and from those 
islands.^ 


The fourth spear, a short one, was decorated with a frond 
of Cyoas and represented Taufoki ki muri , a god of Fangarex^ olan. To 
the arrow was attached a pieoe of fern, the dancing decoration of Te 
Araifo. This concluded the decoration or "binding" (noa) of the 
weapons. During the task whidi was performed mainly by the Ariki, 
assisted by a oov^le of senior men of the clan, there was silence in 
the house. Only abovet a dozen persons were present, all males. 


Rivers (Hiatery of Ifalaaesian Sooiety I, 231) mentloxis Tangi te ala 
by the nans of Tangteala as one of the gods of the Reef Islands. 

The comparatively recent introduction of these foreign gods has had 
no deep effect on the Tikopia religion. There is no speoial cult of 
Tangi*te-ala in Reslake, and he exercises no functions of any iiqport- 
anoe in the scheme of religious belief of the Taumako olan. He with 
the other deities from Vanikoro and the West are honoured as stranger 
gods in the house, and have offerings of food set before them at the 
farikl ceremony. But they remain apart from the older Tikopia gods. 
Their emblems are grouped together in one corner of the house on a 
decorated shelf known as "To Fare Fiti", "The Fiti House" the timw* of 
which perpetuates their origin. This is described in more detail 
later. The worship of these gods by the family group of Harinoa or 
Nga Fiti, where they are regarded as paramount, is in a diff erect 
category from that in Reslake. The people of Marinoa hold that they 
a^ themselves descended from immigrants from the Duff group, and 
brought their gods with them thenoe, at a time much anterior to the 
inbroduotion of them to Reslake by the Taumako chief. 
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The next phase of the ritual was the washing of the oentre 
post of the tenple - the emblem of the Atua i Kafika - which had been 
wrapped in a mat during the fariki proceedings. All the main parts of 
the house are saor^ but this especially so. No oommoxier or woman may 
touch it; the Ariki alone may do so. 

After a short iirterval a couple of spidgs of aromatic 
leaves were thrown in from outside through the central doorway of the 
house. Suddenly there was the sound of hurrying footsteps outside, 
someone murmured "He has arrived", and a man entered quickly by the 
centre door, bearing in his arms a large leaf full of water like a bowl. 
He has been sent down to the lake to get the water for washing the 
sacred post, and by tradition the task had to be performed with speed. 
Delay would have been dangerous as it might be construed by the deity 
as a want of respect for his power. On his knees the messenger went 
over to the centre post, while the Ariki, taking the two bunches of 
aromatic fie aves, slipped down the mat from the post. Dipping his 
bunch of leaves in the water held up to him in the leaf basin he stood 
up to his full height and irubbed the tlaiber vigorously at abotit the 
level of his hestd. This was repeated several times, then leed? basin 
ATirt leaves were flung down on another part of the floor. This was the 
rite of Kaukau pou, washing the post, similar to that of anointing the 
post of Kafika temple during the yam rites. It is also known as the 

Fum', the cleansing. Here also the Ariki Taumako recited a formula 
during the washing, in invocation to the principal god of the temple 
to give health and prosperity to the people and the land, 

I received two versions of this fonnula. One was from 
Pa Vangetau, one of the best-informed of the Tlkopla old men, who said 
that he had been told it by his brother the lete Ariki Taranako, with 
instructions to hand it on at death to the latter's son. But he found 
this to be unnecessary, he said, since the son, now the present chief, 
had later been fully instructed by the father himself. This formula 
is as follows 

"Tou pou tena Uqpusla ka kaukau atu 
Kaukau kl se ora 

Tou fast a tu nei • fakaronga ki a ka 
Kaa akaala ko apapa 
Ka aoro ki ta tai 

Tou faznia a tu a fakarongo kl a koka 
S tiq>ua kaa tangata kl a ka." 
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"Thy post Hipusia, will be aziolnted 
Anoint for welfare 

Thy district which stands here obeys thee 
And be kicked away the stom clouds 
To tumble into the sea 
Thy land which stands obeys thee 
Spirit and man art thou." 

Respect for the god is here the leading theme. The 
Invocation opens with an announcement of the rite which is being peirformed, 
since this is a means of apprising the deity that the handling of his post 
is not 6iit|>ly unauthorised interference. The statement "Spirit and man 
art thou" means that the god exercises Jurisdiction in both realms, that 
of the Heavens and that of Earth, watching over the interests of his 
pe<^le among the gods above and descending also to watch over them among 
men. 


Another version of the formula, different in wording, but 
similar in tenor, was given me by Pa Motuata, son of Pa Vangatau. Since 
the phrases used by the chief vary on different occasions, this text is 
probably as authentic as the one first given. The central theme is the 
same* 

"Kau kaina kou tae Mapusia 
Tafuri mai ma se ora 
K1 ou tangata 

Ou mata ki mua ki te vaerangi 
Ou nata ki nuri ki te Uaroto 
Tou fasi e tu e fakarongo ki a ke 
E ttq[>ua kae tangata ki a ke." 

"I eat thy excrement Mapusia 
Turn hither with welfare 
To thy people 

Thy eyes in front to the sky 
Tly eyes in rear to the Uaroto 
Thy district iidiich stands here obeys thee 
Spirit and man art thou." 

The phrases 

"Thy eyes in front to the sky. 

Thy eyes in rear to the Uaroto" 

embody the same idea as is represented in the conclusion. The Uaroto 
is the esoteric name for the central post of the temple. The desire 
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is that the Atua keep in touch with the realm of deities while at the 
same time casting backward glances at his building on earth, so safe** 
guarding the interests of his people in both spheres. 

The general object of such rites as the anointing of house 
posts and the recitation of the associated formulae was expressed by 
this informant as follows i- 

**The ariki calls to the deity to have eyropathy for him; 
that the calm may fall, that vegetation may come to 
the land, and the rain may come, the wind not to blow.” 

The rite of irubbing at the post, though described as 
"washing" or "cleansing", in reality does not have much effect in this 
respect. Its validity lies in the fact that it provides a bridge, by 
contact with the sacred post, between the chief and his god, so 
increasing the force of' the recitation of the formula. 

V?hen the washing or anointing of the post was completed, 
the coconut leaf mat bound to it was partially severed in the middle by 
the chief and his assistant, and then slipped round the base of the post, 
where the chief, kneeling, tied it securely. This was the mat of the 
Atua himself. In this case the old mat was not removed, so that the 
height of the pile grows every year. 

The next feature of the ceremony was the decoration of various 
other structural members of the house, including the posts and rafters. 
Streamers of bark cloth, or bunches of leaves, were tied to them, in 
honour of the several deities they represaited. They were termed 
a noa o nga atua, "Ties of the gods", the basic meaning of aoa being 
to tie or bind. The term maro is also used of these decorations, 
since they are in a sense offerings to the gods. The first of -these 
was a bunch of Cyoas fronds idiioh were tied on a rsd'ter on the seaward 
side of the house, opposite the centre post. The club with the coco- 

nut fronds was hung up beneath this decoration. The latter, as already 
mentioned, was the emblem of Raki-te-ua, the Atua i Tafuaj tha rafter 
decoration was for Te Atua i Fangarere, losown in Taumako clan by the 
name of Te Urupaku, 

A similar bunch of cyoas was next bound by the chief to 
the certre post, very large leaves being selected since this was the 
dancing decoration of Te Atua i Kaf ika. In attaching this ornament 

the leaves were laid tip to tip, carried to the post and set i5>ri^t, 
butts downwards, idiile the strip of bark cloth was bound round awd made 
fast. The bunch was then deftly parted and spread with a quick movsnwnt 



thus splaying out ths lea-ves In attraotiye style. 
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The next decoration was that of the post at the far end of 
the temple^ the "seaward post", which represented the interest of the 
Atua-i-Taunako there* Here were used the "perfumes of Reslake" - the 
nettle, wild ginger, etc., which had bean sunned previously. (When 
the sunning is omitted they are gathered and used fresh.) 

The reason for this strange procedure of introducing 
such unorthodox plants into the scheme of decoration did not seem to be 
known to most people, by adiom it was accepted as simply the custom of 
that particular temple. Pa Motuata and other well-informed men, 
however, explained the plants as being ths decoration (ralosi) of Sakura, 
ths Atua-i-Taumako, idio wore them stuck at the Jsack of his girdle. "His 
decorations like a man who is going to a danoe." The prickly character 
of same of the leaves was said to protect him from molestation by other 
gods. 


"The gods who go to Sakura are stxaagj the leaves are 
called 'his guard* to ward off any other deity from 
coming to him, so that he may sit alone by himself." 

I was further told by Pa Motuata that the special name of 
Sakura in Resiedce was Satai, and this was unknown to the people of 'tiie 
olan in general. But since the same name is commonly used for a group 
of shore-dwelling atua I am doubtful if this is correct. 

Leaning against the post of Sakura was a digging-stick of 
ordinairy type. This was stated to bo the cultivating- stick (koso) of 
Taromata, known also as Te Atua 1 te Marama, who was a son of Sakura, 
sprung from his body in the realm of the gods. People said of the post 
and the stick "It is hold that they are father and son standing there." 
Both these gods are tutelary deities of the taro, of which the major 
ceremonies are consequently controlled by the Ariki Taumako. 

After the far post was decorated, three noa of bark cloth 
were then tied by the chief at various places. One was on a rafter 
over the centre doorway on the landward side, one on the roar post 
supporting the ridge pole, and another to a rafter at the back. The 
rear post, known as the inland post, was associated with the kava bowl. 
The latter had no special spirit guardian, but the post had its own 
deity, Te Atua i Sao, for whom the noa was tied. According to the 
Ariki Taumako his name for this atua in Resiake temple was Tamasia. 

The noa of the rafters were presumably those of Pu ma and Te Atua i te 
Vai, respectively, but this I did not verify. V?hile the chief was 

binding those streamers on to the appropriate timbers a couple of 
assistants tied several to other rafters round the building. These 
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were not for gods, but were marks of remenbranne in honour of the late 
Arlki Taumako, father of the presisnt ohlef, who lay buried in the oenbral 
doorway of the house. It was said "the streamers are simply tied" and 
did not represent offerings to gods. 

The temple of Resiake was distinguished among other 
buildings of this type by its central doorways, jointly termed mata 
tokarua (two faces); each was under the control of the deity whose 
weapons hung d>OTe. The doorway on the side of the house towards the 
lake was the property of the Atua i Tafua, while that on the inland 
side belonged to Te Atua i Kafika. Both entrances were tapu, the 
latter exceedingly so. I was told that no-one who was not exigaged on 
a sacred mission, such as that of the bearer of the water from the lake, 
would dare to enter this dooiway; dire trouble would befall him and 
probably the clan too if he did so.^ T?hen the late Artki Taumako was 
about to die he said to his brother Pa Vangatau, "I am about to die, 

B^ak you to the chief and all the land that I may be laid in the 
tokama of the Atvia 1 Kafika." This was promised. After his ‘death 
people asked which was the spot in idiioh he had expressed a desire to 
be buried. On being told they objected to carrying out his wish, 
saying that the place was ■very tapu and •they would come to ham thereby. 
But Pa Vangatau argued that while his bro'ther was ali've he made kava 
to the Atua and with success; calm fell on the sea, rain came at his 
word. "The Atua descended "te him." Kenoe he could fittingly be buried 
in the doorway of the god he had served. He carried his point, and the 
grave was dxig just inside the entrance. The presence of his gra've mat 
was the reason that so many streamers weire hung for the chief in the 
interior of the temple. 

It was noteworthy that of all the greenery used for the 
decorations the Cycas fronds alone were put into the house through the 
smta tolcarua. This was permitted since the Cycas was the dance 
decoration of the Atua i Kafika, who "owned" the doorway. In conclusion 
the spears bound with tufts of reddish Cordyline leaf were slung over this 
central doorway, while the Fare Fiti was arranged in the far comer of 
the building. This Fare' (literally "temple") was a sinple shelf laid 
from one rafter-plate to another across the corner, and was dedicated to 
the gods of Fiti. The shelf was decorated with a long fringe of young 
creamy ooooxmt lesif, split finely, and draped o'ver it. This was termed 
a titl o te Fare Fiti. The enhlems of the gods - the olxib of Tangl-te- 
ala, the arrow of Te Araifo, and the spear of Taufoki-ki— muri^were then 

^ When I a'ttended the farlki rite great agitation was caused beforehand 
by the rumour that I had been urged by some deceiving ill-'wishar to 
enter the house by this middle doorway. The rumour was quite without 
foundation, but it took mudd argument to qon'vinoe the Arikl that his 
fears wexw groundless; his fears were for "taie sanctity of the house, 
not for sy welfare. 
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atood on the shelf. (Plan V shows the arrangement of streamers 

eto. ) 


A kava rite was then performed, to sanctify these acts. 
Afterwards a maal was rapidly eaten, about twenty-five men being present 
In the temple, vdille the women ate In the adjacent oven-house. 

The oven was again prepared, and when ready, libations of 
the ’’evening kava” were poured. After this a man ran from mat to mat 
with a pierced coconut shaking out a few drops of the liquid at the head 
of each. The remainder of the nuts with the food were carried outside 
and a brief meal was eaten. The chief drank from a single coconut, but 
did not eat, in spite of pressing from various people. He evaded their 
insistence by declaring that he would eat later. . This abstention from food 
was a matter of personal preference. Afterv/ards a parcel of roi was placed 
in the oven, to provide hot food for the ceremonies of the following morning. 

That night, as also on the following night, the chief, 
acooi^anied by a small party of men, slept in the temple as was the custom. 

A few women, including the wife of the chief, slept in the oven-house, as 
the temple was ti^u to them. According to custom also, it was tspu for 
them men who spent the night in the tenple to sleep face downwards. 

’’The folk who will sleep in Raveiiga, not a person shall sleep faoe covered 
downwards; they t\um their bellies upwards.” This prohibition was 
connected with the possible visits of malevolent female spirits. 

THS FiXAOATEA OF RBSIAKE 

The people awoke next morning before sunrise. During the 
night some men of the clan had gone oub fishing; as a result Icidklo (a 
lake fish) from the XBt of the chief had been laid at the door of the 
tenple while he slept. Flying fish also were broyght over from the 
coast at an early hour and roasted for the morning kava. Before sunrise 
the roi was taken from the oven and carried in a large basket to the 
tenple. Then began the rite of foraforanga maro - spreading the vestments. 
This was one of the most solemn acts of the whole four days’ ceremony, as 
was evidenced by the early hour at which it was perfonned, the use of the 
sacred roi for the kava and the serious air of the persons engaged. ”Ho 
one may raise his voice while the maro are being spread; it is hold to 
be tapu. ” I was told. It was said that if a person in forgetfulness 
happens to speak loudly at this time or during the subsequent period 
someone will say to him ’’You go and cry out, don’t you see the bmuto 
are spread? Do not speak out loudl" Such a person will accept the 
reproof and lower his voice lest he be said to ’’make sport” of the 
prooedure. The object is the same as that of laying maro in the 
ordinary kava ritual - to present offerings to the deities and to provide 
them with seating places on to which they may alight to attend the events. 
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Greater inportence is given to the oaro on this occasion, however, 
since they are the sacred properties of the house itself and remain in 
position for a day and a night. 

The principal items of the ritual were two naro kie, 
finely-plaited mats made from soft leaved variety of pandanus, and 
decorated with sig-tag patterns in henna-coloured fibre. (The best 
kie are made in Anuta, whence the technique originated.) The oaro 
kle wore taken by the Ariki from their bark cloth wrappings, in which 
they had been carefully stored from season to season, and laid down on 
soma leaves of rau tea in the centre of the house. The first maro, 
a narrow one, was unfolded. Raising it in both hands before his head 
the chief made obeisance, then laid it near the seaward dooiway under 
the club of Te Atua i Tafqa, and covered it with fronds of Cycas. 

This was dedicated to the Atua i Fangarere. Another large kie was 
then unfolded and set at the base of the centre post of the house. 

This served as base for a smaller maro kie with which the Ariki made 
obeisance as before, laying it on top, and covering it with Cycas 
leaves likewise. This was the maro of Te Atua i Kafika. The chief 
then laid a piece of white bark cloth by the far post of the house - 
this was the maro of To Atua i Taumako, his own special deity. An 
orange maro was spread by an assistant on the grave of the late chief, 
and the ordinary maro of the kava were arranged. The usual formulae 
wore recited, libations poured, and offerings of food set out from the 
roi. The pouring of the initial cups of kava was distinguished by the 
fact that the same procedure was adopted as with the raurau kumete in 
Kafika - the Ariki sat facing the maro, and did not turn round to receive 
the cup, but held his hand behind his back and received it thus from the 
cup-bearer, who was crouching in the rear. The reason for this is the 
exceeding sacredness of the Atua i Kafika who was believed to be present. 
Less formality surrounded the other libations. The ceremony concluded 
with a hasty msal, by which time the sun had risen, its level rays 
stretching across the lake and striking the roof of the house. 

The second oven of the day was now prepared and was cooked 
whan the sun was high in the sky, at a time corresponding to about 10 a.m. 
The food for this occasion was by ancient rule a puddirg made from 
fermented taro paste. As it was removed from the oven a cry of ”T# 
fakaoateal" was given to announce to the people sitting in the ten^le the 
progress of affairs. VIhen its preparation was oonqjlete in the oven- 
house one bowl was covered and carried as usual into the temple, 5ith 
the other a curious custom was perfoniied. One man armed with a powder 
and smother with a small dish of coconut cream went out and waited for the 
bowl, which was dragged along the ground from the oven-house to the temple. 
As it proceeded the man with the pounder ran alongside and mashed vigorously 
at the pudding while his partner squeezed the cream over it. The three or 
four attendants in charge of the bowl did not pause for an instant, but 
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dashed as quickly as possible oTer the few yards which separated them 
from their goal. It was said, ”it is pouxxded on the run." This 
procedure aroused amusement among the younger members of the party. 

The nati-ves could assign no reason for the custom, except that the idea 
was to present an appearance of haste to* the gods in the temple so that 
they might think eveiy endeavour was being made to serve their portions 
with all possible speed. These offerings of food were quickly set out 
and libations of kava were poured beside each, this time with less 
formality than before. 

Such is the fakaoatea, the "midday" food-preparation, which 
is an integral part of the rites of each of the major temples. It does 
not enter into the re-oairpeting of the less important houses. Its 
function is general, not specific; that is, it is merely one element 
in the coup lex series of food-offerings of which* the purpose is to 
propitiate the deities of the house and clan and to secure their co- 
operation and assistance in obtaining prosperity. This procedure in 
the case of Resiake is sometimes termed "Te fakaoatea o a sinu" - 
"the midday celebration of the oil," 

A third oven was prepared in the early afternoon to provide 
food for the evening kava; when this had been removed a package of rol 
was put in, as on the proceeding day. For the evening ceremony a large 
pile of fresh coconuts were brought to the teirple. They were termed the 

Ixm, the "Drink", which was here a technical term. The procedure followed 

was as before. After a» hearty meal of coconut most of the people left for 
their homes in the head village, a few only remaining with their chief, 

ANOINTING THE PARTICIPANTS. 

The .final event in the "Work" of Resiake was the anointing 
of the participants with oil. A native description of the prooeediings 
was given me as follows 

"The Ariki Taumako will stay two nights in Ravenga; in 
the morning he will make the fakaoatea; when night descends on the land 
carry hither the coconuts; when night descends on the land, near the 
time when the land will be light (i.e, dawn), grate the coconuts in the 
night, eaipress the cream, heat then the oil in the night, and tate two 
oil vessels. Hasten up in the morning, then the Ariki enters singly, 
he and the elder - Pa Ngatotiu, or who ever will apply the oil of the 
men, enter singly the Ariki or Pa Ngatotiu. Is different the oil of 
the men, is different the oil of the women. We go and bathe in the 
morning, and come then to the Ariki, The rol has been uncovered; 
bring it in and stand it in the centre of the house. Leave it there; 
the kava is not made. We bathe in the oil which has been poured into 
the palm of the hand, and smeared then on the breast of each man. 
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Finished is our bathing in ths oil, the Ariki cobbs then to sit down 
and perform the kava. Perform the kara, finished, fold vp the isaro. 

Finished is the folding of the maro, go then to TJta, to Taumako, to 
pin thatoh. Thereupon are coii5)leted the things of Eesiafce." 

I was not present at tiie preparation of the oil, which 
was not made in the monsoon season of 1928, but witnessed all the other 
rites. The following is the traditional proceeding in the preparation. 

The night of the "fakaoatea" is the time selected. Mature 
coconuts have been gathered from the orchards of the Ariki and his people; 
they are grated and the cream expressed. Round about midnight or in the 
early morning the sleeping men in the temple awake, the oven is prepared 
anl red hot stones from it .are slid into the bowl of cream, udiich is thus 
converted into oil by the usml native technique. Leaves of various kinds 
are bruised and dropped into the liquid during this operation to give the 
oil a pleasant perflune. When it is judged that the pTOoess of conversion 
is oonqjlete the stones are withdran and the oil put into containers. In 
olden times small gourds like those now used for holding lia» were used; 
nowadays glass bottles have been substituted. This is one of the very 
few ways in which TUcopia religious culture has drawn \q>on European 
materials. A distinction is made between ”the oil of the men", "te 
■ina aga taagata" and "the oil of the women", "te slnu nga fafizw." 

The essence of this lies in the fact that the former is the property of 
the gods Pu ma, whereas the latter belongs to Pufine ma, sister-goddesses. 
The oil-container of the men is filled first, then that of the women, 
small cups of coconut shell being used to dip the liquid from the bowl. 

The wozk is done by torch light. The preparation of the oil is not an 
invariable feature of the seasonal rites. If the containers are fairly 
full already then this part of the "work" is often omitted. The rest of 
the procedure I witnessed myself. 

The anointing took place early in the morning. After going 
down as usual to bathe in the lake the people of the clan assembled, many 
coming from Tai to be present, though some had not attended the earlier 
part of the "Work." The Ariki took down the oil vessel and sat waiting 
till they appeared. Then he got inpatient, "Haven’t they seen that the 
sun has risen?" he said in irritation. VJhereupon stragglers were 
hurried up by the earlier arrivals. "Call out I the Ariki is waiting 
for them." At last all the men and boys assenbled, and sat along the 
sides of the house. A man of rank, an elder, was the first to be anointed. 
He walked vq> the house and seated himself before the chief, t/Ixo was at the 
far end of the building. The dxief withdrew the stopper of the bottle, 
poured a few drops of oil into his right hand and smeared it on the man's 
chest and upper part of his arms, with a gentle sweeping motion. The man 
then went back to his seat, while his place was taken by others in turn. 
Children took part, and wore instructed loudly by their elders how to act. 
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A f«w mn remained in their places and refused to he pointed* Little 
was said to them, since participation is optional. The anointing was 
treated solemnly by those who were being treated at the moment, though 
a few jokes passed among the crowd* The people were said to "bathe” 
in the oil, though actually it was aj^lied to but a limited area of the 
body. After the male members of the clan were finished it was the turn 
of the women and girls. There the Arikl was assisted by an elder to 
whom he handed the second oil bottle, and who carried out the task. 

The wife of the chief, as befitted her position, was the first to enter, 
and was anointed on the upper part of the breast, the upper arms and the 
back of the neck. Each woman, after treatment, returned to the oven-house, 
the women's abode. 

The general object of the oeremony^is to assist in 
preserving the health and prosperity of the person anointed - "it is 
made for welfare", is the native explanation. Anointing with oil is 
a comnon mode of treatment for physical ills, the efficacy of the act 
lying not in the ordinary properties of the liquid but in the combined 
virtue of its association vfith the deities who control it, and with the 
hand and person of the chief who applies it or who presides at its 
application. "Take the manongl, rub, take the oil, pour into 
the hand, rub on his body, that is the cleansing 
from epidemic disease, from sickness." 

If special potency is required a formula is recited to 
secure the attention of ths deities more specifically concerned. 

The rites of the Fakasinu VaJca (Oiling Canoe) and Eaukau 
Pou (Anointing Post) belong to the same genus as the anointing ceremony 
of Re slake* This last is called the Takal Sinu (Smearing Oil)^ and is 
peculiar to the "Woik" of this one ten^le. It marks the completion of 
the rites of the building, and forms a kind of clan bond, by giving 
evidence of common association in serving the clan gods. The anointing 
is associated too with the investiti:re of necklets of Cordyline leaf, a 
rite performed also for individual welfare. The "throwing" of the 

necklet is not confined to Resiake alone, but is done by the chief of 
each clan before or after his inportant "Vi/ork", An example has already 
been given in regard to "Sacred Things" (page 32.) The procedure in all 
oases is the same, though the formulae recited vary according to the 
occasion, and if the chief should be in a hurry, or a large crowd of 
people are to be invested, he repeats only the introductory phrases. 


1 


To be distinguished from the term Taki Sinu somstimes used in this 
connection, and meaning 'to withdraw the*plug of the oil vessel'* 
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After tbs Aaoiatiag, the Icera was performed, irith food 
offerings fras the rol. The ohief then oarefully folded u^> the hark- 
oloths of the gods, and stowed them away on the toko tu, the staging near 
the oentre of the buildisg. Baoh major tenple has such a staging, with 
a heavily notiohed base poet* 1 was told by the Ariki Kafika and other 
men that the toko tw served to protect food and other property from rats 
in the days when these buildings were actually inhabited by their ancestors* 

The "Work” of Resiaka was now finished* I have desoribed 
it in detail as muoh of the procedure is oommon to the re>oarpeting of 
other temples. 


Beferenoe to the Progranne of Rites given in Chapter I will 
show the main order of events at this time; without it the following 
description may be confusing' owing to the over-lapping of the "Work” of 
the various temples* 


RHES OF VAISAKIRI 

The third day of the ritual of Resiake gave the signal to 
the Ariki Fangarere to begin the "Work” of his most inportant temple* 

The keynote of this was also the re-laying of the mats of ancestors* 

The ooxnrentional expression to describe the first day's operations was 
"The floor-mat of Vaisakiri is out” meaning that the palm fronds for the 
plait ixig of the moat saored mat were gathered then. Another formal 
expiwssion used was "The floor-mat of Vaisakiri is plaited” - in 
preparation for the re-oarpeting. 

This is an instance of how processes of a primarily teohnioal 
order, which are merely preliminary to the ritual processes, tend to be 
elevated into the ritual scheme, and to receive a validity of their own. 

Thus the preparation of the mat, which has no sacerdotal value in itself, 
has a day devoted to it, on a par with the actual laying of the mat, which 
is the only real offering to the god. This elevation of teohnioal processes 
into ritual processes is a prominent feature of the Tikopia religious system* 

Vaisakiri was the principal temple of -Uie Ariki Fangarere , 
having come down to him, with the orchard in vdiioh it stands, from 
Fakaarofatia, the ancestor of his clan, by gift from Pu Resiake of 
Taumako, mother's brother of this ancestor. The tenple stood sonmwhat 
inland from the main path along the lake shore | beside it was a smaller 
house, corresponding to the oven-houses of other temples, but with no 
oven therein. It was in this smaller building that the initial rites of 
the saored mat took place. The mat itself was destined as an offering 
to the Atua 1 Fangarere* A saored mat for the tangle of Sao was also 
prepared on the sane day, to bo used as an offering to the Atua i Sao. 
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Ths mt of VaiMkiri vas plaited on the day that Raalaloa 
>!•<< its fakaoataa rite* The earns day the "isidday oelebratiau of the 
mt” iraa perfonasd. Food was oooloed In an adjaoenfc oven-house, and 
shortly before it vas ready the old mat was removed from the mate paito 
side of the house, a basket of clean white sand was spread there, and 
the xmw mat was laid on top of it* A kava rite then took plaoe* 

was of great saoredness, since the principal olan deity, the Atua 
i Fangarere, was believed to enter a msdium and talk to -ttie pec^le* 

The native explanation of this was "That is the confirmation of his kava, 
that he oonss among men."^ In this oase the medium was ths eldest son 
of the ohief* Prom tlms to time people present munmired "He (the god) 
oomes to ths kava of the ohief," and similar oonnenbs, showing their 
firm belief in the reality of the manifestation* 

e 

On ths following day the re-oarpeting of the temple itself 
took plaoe. The usual oven was prepared, the thatoh of the roof was 
renewed where neoessary, and the various flooj^nats were replaced by 
appropriate family groups aooording to the convent loxis of the Inaki* 

Vlhile the teaple was being renovated a saored oonoh-shell which was 
kept thsre was taken down to ths lake and washed* Several temples 
had such shells, called pu, a name given to all truiqpet-liks instruments* 
In this oonneotion they were known as pu tapu, saored trmp«te» After 
being washsd the oonch of Vaisakiri was blown vigorously several times. 

It was old, and Its sound not mslodlous - henoe a lad on hearing it 
remarked "It does not cry, it merely snores." The mournful sound rang 
along the lake-shore, and apprised the people of other teiiq>lee, who were 
buoy with their own tasks , that the re-osurpeting of Vaisakiri was well 
under way. 


Bark-oloth streamers were bound to posts and rafters in 
honour of the deities of the tenple. The priiioipal post, at the far 
end, was decorated with two separate bunches of Cyoas fronds* The 
x^per one was t)» decoration of the Atua i Fangarere, known In this 
temple by ths name of Te Un^aku* The lower decoration was that of 
Pu Tafatai, a deity of sea-voyaging. His personal name, aooording to 
Pae Sao, is Takatosi. The corresponding poet at the other end of the 
temple was that of the kava bowl, and was presided over as in Resiake 
by Te Atua i Sao, Toki-tai-te-kere. A sinqple streamer of bark cloth 
marked his post. On the left side of the house as one entered was ths 
toki tapu, ths saored shell adee with its carved wooden handle hanging 
over its shelf. This has as its deity Te Atua i te Ava, Tupua fiti. 


^ A full description of mediumistio phenomena will be given in 
Rank and Religion in Tikopia. 
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who is called a son of Te TJnq>a]cu. The spot was not adorned, however, 
in any way. Opposite, on the other wall were slung two spears with 
bunches of Cyeas tied to them. These, as in ResiaJce, were embodinesbs 
of Pu ma, known here by the same oame as in that building. Of the 
streamers of bark<*oloth hung from the rafters, the principal one on the 
smto paite side of the house was for Te Atvia i Bavsnga, Taufoki-ki-murl, 
idio is also regarded as a son of Te TJrupaku. The joint occurrence of 
this other names in Vaisakiri and in Kesiake was dim to the fact that 
these were the gods of the old Nga Havenga people. Besiake was built on 
Ravenga soil and inoozporated some of the local deities, and Vaisakiri, 
though it stands in Uta, is the teu^le of sa Pangarere, the present-day 
descendants of the Ravenga folk. 

The re-carpeting ritiial was concluded by a kava perfonnance, 
with offering of bark-cloth *to the Atua i Fsaigarew, axid invocation of the 
gods over the kava stem. 

RE-CARPETING THE KAVA HOUSES 

This day of the re-carpeting of Vaisakiri temple was oi» 
of great activity throughout the isl^d. It was the occasion for the 
re- consecration of all the lesser temples in Uta and Ravexiga, and some 
of those in Tai also. These were the paito fal kava, the houses in 
which chiefs or elders perfomrid their kava on the various ritual 
occasions through the year. The prograntaa for the day varied for the 
the people of the different houses and clans. Early in the morning 
the Arlki Taumako performed the "anointing” in Resiake, after which ho 
wont to Taumako temple in Uta to superintend the preparation of the 
thatch there, and was then occupied with the ritual in connection with 
his lesser clan temples. The Ariki Kafika spent the day at Kafika* 
tenple, mainly in receiving the food-gifts from his lesser temples, but 
performed a small "yarn kava” in the afternoon. The Aidki Fangarex^ was 
primarily ocotpied with Vaisakizl, and in former days the Ariki Tafvia 
would have been superintending the thatoh-xoakixig of Tafua tenple, end 
receiving food-gifts from the lesser temples of his clan. 

The wDzk of the various kava houses fell into two sections - 
on the one hand the re-carpeting of the building (including renovation of 
thatoh)} and on the other the preparation of a large basket of food known 
as fonakava. (This is to be distinguished from the fonokava, a contribution 
of oooked food on many ritual oooasions or at a dance festival.) The 
fonaloava was a present to the olan ohief , and the importance attached to 
it was the main reason for the bustle which had seized upon every large 
kinship groxp. The essence of the fonakava is that in native theory it 
is an aoknowledgement to the chief of his suzerainty over the tenple of 
each particular kinship group in his olan. His overlordship is purely 
formal} ha enters the tenple cmly xvirely, to perform the kava, or may 
never even enter it at all. But the presentation of the fonakava to 
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him twice yearly is a basic link between him and the constituent kin- 
ship groups, of his clan, and .also in native eyes, between his gods and 
theirs. The fonakava is not reciprocated directly, but an indirect 
reciprocation is given to some extent by a re-distribution of the baskets 
among the representatives of the various kinship groups. 

Preparation of the fonakava demands the mobilization of the 
resources of each major kinship group, and assistance of affinal kin to 
some extent. Bananas, breadfruit and taro are required in large quantity, 
as also mature coconuts for the creamed pudding which is an essential part 
of the gift. Most of the baskets are brought about mid-afternoon. Tiyhere 
the owner of the temple is an elder with kava privileges he performs his 
kava over the fonalcava before it goes to the chief. In any case, the chief 
himself pours the libations of kava to his gods when it arrives, as a 
dedication of the food to them. Usually the baskets are kavaki (have the 
kava performed over them) all together. If there are a great number, 
however, then as soon as three or four accumulate, it is done and repeated 
for others later. This was the case with the fonakava received by the 
Ariki Taumako in the monsoon season. The following table gives the temples 
from which the fonakava are brought to the chief on this day, Each chief 
of course acts independently. 


Kafika Tafua Taumako Fangarere 


Barovi 

Fusi 

Kavasa 

Vaisakiri 

Porima 

Rotuma 

Fatumaru 

Fenumera 

Tavi 

Sao 

Niumano 


Karopuka 

^ Rarupe 

Kamota 


Torokinga 

^ Motuapi 

Rarokofe 


Somosomo 


Maniva 


Te Afua 

* Korokoro 

Mataioa 


Tongarufcu 

X Notau 

Farekofe 


Fenumera 

Samoa 

Kgatotiu 


xBakau 

Akitunu 

*Ratia 


*Fakamaina 




Vaisakiri 


^Kiukapu 


^'Marinoa 

XTe Akaukena 

XRangirikoi 





fonakava abandoned. 
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]ji rsceiit years the adoption of Christianity by the Ariki 
Tafua and the people of Faea has oaused some modlfioation of the soheme. 
Those kinship groups in Faea, as Uarinoa, Kiukapu ax^ Hsngirikoi, which 
formerly seirt fonaloaTa to their elan ohiefs in Ravenga have discontinued 
it, while the Ariki Tafua has ceased to receive fonakava, either froa hie 
Christian kinship groups in Faea or his heathen ones on the other side of 
the island. These latter still perform the rites of re-carpeting but 
either like Akltunu, Samoa and Fusi in Kamo retain the fonakava, or present 
it to the chief in whose village they live, as does the elder of Sao in the 
case of his house Notoa which staxids in Potu sa Taunako* In all non- 
Christian houses the rites of fariki are, however, unaltered, while in 
those of Christians the persistenoe of the belief in and respeot for their 
ancestors and gods leads to a seasonal re-laying of mats in the houses 
used as dwellings, usually ^ocompanied by food-offerings* Soma of the 
sacred houses, as Korokoro, still stand, others as Marlnoa, Te Akaukena and 
Tafua have been allowed to fall into decay* In the case of Rakau; idiioh 
is the house of the origin of M&rlnoa family, an attempt has been made to 
cope with the defection of its own people by oomiblning its fonakava - 
noidnally - with that of Torokinga, a house of another gro\;^ of the same 
clan. That of Raropuka is still made every season, since a few faithful 
mBBd>ers of the family cone over every time on the appointed day. 

Sometimes of course the re-carpeting of a temple, and the 
making of the fonakava are abandoned for pusrely internal reasons* Thus 
the Ariki Kafika no longer receives the customary basket from Fakamaina, 
a related house of Tavi, since that branch ot the family immediately 
concerned has become extinct* By Pa Tavi then, "it has been abandoned, 
because his brothers died oonpletely*" 

It will be observed that fonakava are presented from 
Fenumsra to both the Ariki Kafika and the Ariki Fangarere - a baskst to 
each* The building is that of the Ariki Fangarere, hence one fonakava 
is given to him; the extra one is an aoknowledgement of the overlordship 
of the Ariki Kafika over the Fangarere olan. The fonakava from Tafua 
and Taumeko also on their re-carpeting a few days later are carried to 
the Ariki Kafika in virtue of his position as the aiprems chief of the 
island. 


Though the general form of the fariki ceremony is the same 
for all houses, variations in detail ooour. Bacdi has Its own peouliarities 
of custom, "ooa ks faifainga". The procedure in the case of some of the 
most loportant houses will be described briefly in order to give an idea 
of this variation, the complexity of the day's proceedings, end the 
oonsequent organisation needed on the part of the natives. 



Ifeirinoa: (Izifonnaot, Pa Fetauba)* 
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Raropuka: 


Akitunui 


Fatumaru: 


Hiulcaput 


Principal rite, anointing of main po«t at end of houae, 
dedicated to Te Aralfo« Three atreaners tied, for 
Te Araifo, Tukere (Atua i Batia) and Rata. Kava 
perforaied by elder. 

(Informant, Pa Raropuka). 

Eava performed, but no poat anointed. But preaent elder, 
aa aiater'a aon of Porlma, made kava in houae Sukusa^ae, 
belonging to Porlma. Main poat anointed, dedicated to 
Pueaeia (Atxia i te Uruao). 

(Informant, Pa Sukxporu). 

No kava perfoxmed, but bark-cloth apreadt to Tangaroa, 
a white cloth and an orange one; to "The Followera of 
Tangaroa", a white cloth; to Te Kaaomara (Bel God), an 
orange cloth and a adilte one; to Vaikirl-mara, a female 
deity, child of Eel God, a white cloth. 

(Informant, Pa Vangatau). 

Prlnoipal rite, oleanaing of Atua 1 Fattimaru, a long blaok 
atone, paired with atone of Takarlto. Stone removed from 
bed of Cyoaa leavea, waahed, amaared with turmarlo, and laid 
back on freah bed. Kava performed, freqixently by Ariki 
Tatnnako, ainoe god la Inportant for flahlng. Temple ia in 
control of Atua i Kaflka, under title of Tauaroaro. Cyoaa 
ia "perfume" of Atua 1 Rafika, and temple haa aet of atonea 
for "auming the perfume" aa in Reaiake, though of leaa 
importance. 

(Informant, Pa Nlukapu). 

Tenple founded on ground formerly ooovpied by Nga Faeat who 
were driven off to aea, henoe their goda incorporated into 
liat of tutelary deitlea. Done by founder and family lest 
"they would be devoured by the deitlea, angry at their people 
who had been killed". 

Kava performed by Ariki Taumako, deitlea of Nga Faea invoked 
firat, and thoae of Taumako aecondaurily. 

Invocation oft Feke (Oott^ua God) 

Tau-kavei-varu ("Eight Ray'a") l.e. tentacles. 
Atua 1 Taumako 

Nga Hatua (former Taumako chief a) 

Pu Niukapu (noted aea-voyaglng anoestor). 
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Templo contained formerly large wooden implement said to be 
of type used for cutting banana stems before iron introduced; 
original lost; copy shown to me a wooden imitation of a 
trade-knife, carved by Pa Eangifuri. 

Korokoro : (Informant, Pa Korokoro). 

Principal esoteric objects: 

Post at south end, "body" of Semoana-arlki, primary god of 
Korokoro. Seives as back rest for Ariki Tafua when ho attends 
kava of temple. 

Shelf adjacent to post, that of Semoana-ariki and Semoana-tu. 
Centre post, embodiment of Pu ma, under title of Rvia-eva. 
Serves as back rest for Ariki Taumako at kava; his title 
for Pu ma the all'ied name of Rua-ariki. 

Shelf opposite, and spear above, also of Rua-eva. 

Ariki KaTika occasionally attends kava, by virtue of px*esence 
of Pu ma in temple. Seating places of three chiefs a token 
of "weight" of Korokoro rites. 

Principal elements of farikl rite were re-decoration of 
shelves, and anointing of post of Semoana, with performance 
of kava by older of Korokoro. 

Shelf of Rua-eva laid with fresh brsuiohlets of pale and of 
red kava pi; that of Semoana re-carpeted with a little mat 
of coconut fronds, plaited to correct dimensions. Formula 
for re-decoration of shelves: 

Eau kalna kou tae» 

Tafuri kl tou fata ka fariki atu 
Tou fata ka fariki atu ki so ora. 

Itaafuafu laui te tangata ma savini o tou kava 
Kae tu k» mau tou vae ki tou Korokoro. 

I eat your excrement. 

Turn to your shelf which is being carpeted 
Your shelf which is carpeted for welfare. 

Unfold goodness for the man preparing your kava 
And stand your foot firm on your Korokoro. 

The last expression conveys the desire that contact between 
deity euad temple should remain vinbroken, so that he should 
be at hand to protect and favour his people. 

Formula for anointing th-^ post of Semoana; 

Semoana ariki 

Kau kaina kou tae 

Tou pou ka fuxoifuru atu 

Tafuri ki tou rau fakaariki 

Tou pou ka kaukau ki se ora 

Fxxti ki te tangata ke maafuafu laui ki runga 

Mr eauni o tou kava 
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Ifei 8uru o toil k&u ran 

Ita. tatao tou taotao 

Ubtusia kl atea ko to ngaesga* 

Kaa maafuaxu laui fuere. 

Semoana ariki 

I eat your excrement 

Your post will be cleansed. 

Turn to your chiefly name. 

Your post will be anointed for welfare. 

Haul on the man to be properly kale above 
For pireparation of your kava. 

For tying of your sheet of thatch. 

For covering the palm leaf covers. 

Be severed away the illness 
And give good health only. 

The full text of this formula has been set down as it varies 
somewhat from the usual type. The allusion to the ’’chiefly name" (rau 
fakaariki) of the deity ixiq)lies respect. It may be noted how incentive 
is given to the deity to grant the request for health by referring to the 
various activities in connection v^ith his sacred house which can only then 
be performed by the suppliant. The taotao are the branches of coconut 
leaf whldi are laid, butt downwards, over the rows of thatch in order to 
hold them down. The term mafuafu (or maafuaJfu) is difficult to translate 
concisely. It was explained as characterising "The man in whom is lacking 
ills of any sort," i.e. it represents the idea of continued good health. 

The above are the principal variants in the rites of re- 
consecration of the sacred kava-houses. It will be realised that the 
differences in procedure are due largely to the different deities 
believed to control each house, and the various material objects therein 
which act as their embodiment or representation. As in the case of the 
sacred canoes, the ritual system is extremely intricate, but in various 
ways links kinship groups with their clan chiefs, and at a number of 
points brings out the acknowledged supremacy of the Ariki Eaflka. 

A return may now be made to the description of -ttie ten^jle 
rites in chronological sequence. 

RE-CARPETING OF NUKUORA, TAUMAKO AND TAFHA 

After the ordinary sacred houses had been renovated on the 
one day there still remained a few of such is;>ortanoe that they had a 
special place assigned to their ceremonies in the programme of the season. 
Such were Tafua, Taiunako and Eaflka, the teaqples of the chiefs, Mapusanga 
the house of an siffillated family of Eafika, and Nukuozvi, connected with 
the Fajqgarere clan. The rites of the latter were performed on the day 

that the vam seed was burled . and In the mcnsnnn season Tafua and TaumaVn 
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woro re-ocrpeted on tho same day* Kafika oante later* iriiile Mapusanga 
was re>oarpeted after the Freeing of the Land whioh is one of the 
salient events .in the seaeonal oyole. The description of the rites 
of this last house will then be held over, till the next chapter. 

Nukuora tes^le rests under dual control* As the natives 
say* it is the house of the Ariki Fangarere* in which the Ariki Kafika 
makes the kava* *'They merely get it ready; when the kava is to be 
made* they invite me to go and make the kava"* the Ariki Kafika himself 
explained. Thus though In point of ownership it may be said to belong 
to the Fangarere chief, yet at the same, time he acknowledges the suterainty 
of the chief of Kafika* The reason is to be sought in tradition* 

Hbkuora is the house built by Fakaarofatia, the sole svcrvivor from the 
slaughter of Nga Ravenga. His mother, a daughter of the Ariki Kafika 
of the time* ran with her s&n, then a babe* to her father's hone in the 
night, and was saved by him* Nukuora was erected on Kafika soil* on a 
site given to Fakaarofatia by the Ariki* and this* conibined with the tie 
created by the act of preservation, aooounts for the present overlordship. 
The continued interest of the Fangarere people in the house is due to the 
fact that their ancestor lies buiried there; hence they maintain the link 
with their "origin”. "To re-carpet the mat of (ow) Ancestor," was the 
reason they gave me for the rittial* 

The ritual itself was of the usual type. VIhen the food 
had been placed in the oven the work of replacing the mats began* Plan 
VI shows how the principal mats were laid, and to vdiom. 

It may be noted that the head of each mat, i*e. the broad 
end, lay towards the centre of the house - except those laid to the posts. 
The reason was that in ihe fare as distinct from the paito fai kava the 
usual distinction between mata paito and tuaunn was abandoned* "The 
temples in Uta here* not a mata paito for a distii^uishlng mark." In 
Kafika the side nearest the lake was especially tapu beoause* it was said* 
of the dead chiefs who lay there* This however did not apply in the same 
msasiure to Nukuora* There "mata paito" was made in the middle of the 
hoiise." For this reason women if they entered sat rovoad the wall on 
either side* Imd men when they slept in the house, lay with their heads 
towards the oezxbre, no matter in what part of the building they might be. 
The iii9>orbanoe of the centre posts as representative of the chief gods 
aooounts largely for this attitude since in TUcppia* as elsewhere., respetrt 
is implied by orientation of head or face towards the object, whereas feet 
or back turned in that direction indicates lack of consideration* Great 
attention is paid to details of this kind* Thtis idien the kava of Nukuora 
was about to begin the man seated at the bowl raised the question of the 
correct position for him to sit in. "The kava-wringer turns his back to 
seaward" was the pronounoement made by an experienced listener, and the 
man sat accordingly* The food was brought into the house - six ordinary 
baaksts, a bowl of pudding and a huge mass in a baidcet specially woven. 

This last was the fonakava, which was to be presented to the Ariki Kafika. 
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Souk of his am family ivho had attended the oexvmony had oontxdbuted 
their share to the foxiakaTa, the food thus given haring oonpleted a 
oirouit. 


The Ariki Kafika tied on the various bark-oloth streamers 
of the temple. The first was boimd round the prinoipal post, for 
Fakaarofatia. the "^ief of the house; the second tied to the rear 
post, was for Toki-tai-te-kere, Te Atua i Sao. The others, eight In all. 
decorating opposite rafters in pairs, were for the various deities and 
anoestors whose mats lay on the floor beneath. These latter streamers 
were smaller than those attached to the main posts. A pair of long 
beams ran at the back of the prinoipal post of the house from side to 
side, about three feet from ibe ground. These acted as a shelf, and 
were termed the fetbraro. This was the repository for a mass of dyoas 
leaves which were relaid by the chief when he had tied the streamers. 

For this reason it was knoim also as the fare rongorongo (Cyoaa house). 
Such shelves exist in most of the more important sacred houses, as 
Rsniniu. Uotuapi and Ma^usanga, and hold venerated objects; on this 
aooount they are all fetiraro tapu. That in Nukuora was the property 
of Pufine ma. and Ihe house itself was under the control of these two 
female deities and their brother Te Atua Pouri. The oyoas leaves laid 
on the shelf belonged to this last deity. One of the common features of 
the Tikopian religious system is the parallelism which is held to exist 
between the realm of men and that of the gods. In this case the "oyoas 
hotise" in Hukuora was believed to have as its prototype that which stands 
in Rang! pouri. the particular Heaven vdiioh is under the domination of Te 
Atua Pouri. 


These preliminaries over, the^'kava began. The Ariki 
Fangarere presented an orange bark-cloth to the Ariki Kafika, who' laid 
it before him with an obeisance. This was for the Atua 1 Kafika, who. 
though he had no direct jurisdiction over the teazle, being without post 
or rafter therein, was nevertheless invoked as the supreme deity of the 
olan. The gods involwd in the kava were in the following order t 

Pu ma 

Futi o te kere (Atua i Fangarere) 

Tokl-tal-te-kex^ (Atua i Sao) 

Ifapusla (Atua i K^ika) 

Tuapou (Atua i Porlma) 

Pufine ma 

Fakaarofatia (first chief of Fangareiw. and "saored ohild" 
of Kafika) 

Hga katxui (chiefly ancestors of Ariki Kafika). 

The libations of kava were many "because it is the principal house of 
axxother chief." The joisb interest of the ohiefe of Kafika and 
Fangarere required that the deities of both should be recognised* 
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The order of libations wasi 

Cups: 1 & 2. - by c\?>-bearer to Pu ma 

3. - by Ariki Kafika, to Fakaarofatia 

4. - by Ariki Kafika, to Atua i Kafika 

5. - by Ariki Kafika, to Nga Matua 

6. - by Ariki Fangarere, to Atua i Fangarere 

7. - by Ariki Kafika, to Pu Mapusanga 

8. “by Ariki Kafika, to Atua i Sao 

9. “by Ariki Fangarere, to his father 

10, etc.“ by cup-bearer, to remaining gods and ancestors. 

The invocation of Pu ma, and libations to them, was a 
significant part of the procedure; Nukuora was the only ten^le in Uta 
T(4iere thsy were so invoked' with no specific function. The'ir role, 
like that of the Atua i Kafika, was merely as primary gods of Kafika, 
coming, so to say, with the Ariki Kafika, 

In the evening the "coconut kava” was performed, in the 
open air, on a small grass plot between Kdfika temple and Kafika Iasi, 
but close to Kukuora. Roi was also prepared in Kafika Iasi. The 
following morning the roi was used for the "morning kava" in NtUcuora* 
Besides myself, only four men were present, the two chiefs and two 
helpers. The rite was an inportant one, as shown by the roi, and also 
by the decoration of the Ariki Kafika with bright bands of turmeric on 
belly and arms. Before the kava the chief tied two thick fringes of 
Cordyline leaf to the beams mentioned earlier. These fringes were 
termed te k&ra o Pufine ma. They were described as beiiag "Perfume of 
the gods, fringes of the gods". The kara is an esoteric name for a 
titi or fringe, an ornamental dress worn around the waist, generally 
by women, but sometimes worn by men, above the ordinary costume at 
dances or on other festive occasions. The kara or tlti in this case 
were an offering to Pufine ma. 

After the recital of the kava formula the offerings of 
roi were set out, thirteen in all, each god and ancestor having his 
portion placed on his mat. First of all, however, the raurau kumste 
which had been brought in from Kafika was filled and set aside. After 
the principal libations of kava had been poured the Ariki Kafika, his 
kava wringer and cup bearer, adjourned to Kafika terple taking with 
them the sacred dish, and poured the customary libations of kava to 
Pu ma and the other deities there. This, which was a highly sacred 
piece of ritual, was done on behalf of the yam, and the change of 
place was made since these yam deities have no part in Rukuoira, 

"They have no mat or post there" as the natives said. Imnediately 
this was over the party returned again to Nukuora and the subsidiary 
libations weire poured to the various ancestors and secondary deities 
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there* This cos^leted the oersmonies of Nxikuora. 

On the same day as Nukuora was re-oarpeted Taunako tangle 
and in former days Tafua - was re-consecrated also. The thatch had 
been prepared the day before. The ritual was of the type already 
described for other temples. But a special feature was the laying of 
two mats under the shelf vdiich held the sacred adzes of the canoes* 

These mats were plaited the day before by a woman of the family of the 
Ariki Taumako, after the chief had tied on her a leaf necklet, for 
welfare. Vflien the mats were laid the chief sat before the shelf, 
lifted each new mat on to his lap, made obeisance with it, and spread 
it out. The mats were for Tafaki and Karisi, guardian deities of the 
adze. In the following kava rite these two deities were invoked first; 
then came the Atua i Taumako, vdio was represented by the centre poet 
and the mat adjoining it; and later Pusi, the reef-eel. 

The rites of Tafua tenple were described to me by the 
Ariki Tafua. The temple itself, abandoned for a decade, was in inline 
in a tangled mass of undergrowth. One massive end post still stood, 
but apart from this only the stone pillar which was the enbodiment of 
the Atua i Tafua remained in position. The canoe adzes had been 
buried by the chief beneath the floor when he forsook their rites. 

The re-carpeting was in all essentials the same as that 
described for other temples, save that the lower part of one of the 
rafters and not the centra post was anointed. From this peculiarity 
the clan of Tafua ware sometimes called "sa Raro-oka", *'The People of 
the Lower Rafter", a term that could be applied also to "sacred children" 
from the clan. This timber was the dv/elling of the Atua i Tafua during 
the ritual, while the Atua i Fangarere abode in the fesisi, the supporting 
post at its base. These deities were said to "olimb into" their- respect- 
ive timbers. The timbers were rubbed with oiled leaves by the chief, who 
recited bhe following formula: 

"Kau kaina fakaengafuru oru tas Raki-te-ua ma Tafito 
Tafuri kl tou Raro-oka tapu 
Kan kaukau atu i te pongipongi nai 
Kaukau manu 
Kaukau ki se ora 
Tou tlno mauongl 
Ifaifuke te ora 
Ka3 mafukefuke laui 
Tou singano tapu na i tou fonga fenua 
Ma te tuanga o te kava 
lae tao ki rare te fakafefea o te uaroro 
Range ko te tuakau 
Ua fakaora o te fenua 
Fakasuasau Ifo ko tou taft-ki-rangi.” 
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TrftnslAtiont 


"I eat ten tines your exorenent^ Rakl-te-ua and Taflto 
Turn to your eaored Lcwer-Rafber 
Whldh I axioint on this morning. 

Anoint with power. 

Anoint for welfare. 

Your perfused body. 

Itofold the welfare, 

Tfhile unfold properly 

Your sacred oooonut there (m your crest of the land 
For the perpetuation of the kaTa. 

Axid suppress the ills of the coconut) 

Raise the sea^s resouroes 
For the vivifying of the land. 

Rain down your skies.” 

The term ^perfumed body" refers to the anointed timbers. It is held 
that the deities are pleased by the perfornanoe, azui their nostrils are 
delighted with the aroma of oil and bruised leaves. Singano tapu, like 
uaroro, is an honorific term for oooonut) fakasuasau an unustial word 
for rain. Both expressions are used in ritual formulae. 

The subsidiary ovenhouse, Tafua Iasi, was remarkable for 
the nuniber of mats of deities spresui therein tsee Plan 7II). Not only 
1;he principal gods of the chief himself, but also those of his two 
principal elders, of Fuel and Sao, were also represented. Then there 
was a group of deities known as Sa Runga, who had a mat laid for them 
at the oven-border, and are conceived as fairy-like folk, living on the 
mountain crest, descending at night to fish, and fleeing back on the 
approach of dawn. Nhen the oven-house was re-carpeted the mate were 
laid in the order given in the Plan. It may be noted that the oven 
of this house is situated on the opposite side from that i/diioh is 
customary in Kafika Iasi and the other sacred cooking houses. 

Inland of Tafua stood a third house of moderate dimensions, 
known as Te Toka. This was reoax^ted by the Ariki at his discretion 
any tins during the ceremonial season. His people in Namo were sort 
to get fish from the lake, while those in Faea, on the other ooast, wesot 
out tor<riilight fishing by night. As soon as a plentiful catch had been 
obtained word was sezt to the Ariki and the ceremony was performed. It 
was in this house that the late Ariki Tafua, by name Pukenga, was buried 
at his death some twenty years before. (i,e. about 1910). The building 
was also known as Te Fare Fiti since one of the Atua Fiti, by Usteua, 
whose home was said to be in Ifeumganefu in Vanikoro, was one of tlm 
deities there. 
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EE-CASPETING (F EAFIKA. TEKPLB 


One of the most important series of rites in oonneotion 
with the teazles was that for the r^-oarpeting of Kafika* 

At this Juncture it is advisable to describe the building 
and its furniture in some detail* The Kafika tenple* being the ancestral 
house of the ranking chief of the Island, and under the control of the 
si;qpreine gods is. as can be well understood, the principal religious centre 
of the whole oommnni'ty. It is a large building measuring about twelve 
yards by six and rising to a height of 6d>out fifteen feet at the ridge* 
Foxmerly it was both wider and more lofty, but in the repairs consequent 
vq)on a severe hxirrioane which occurred some fifteen years before I arrived 
its dimensions were lessened for future safety*' Kafika, ,aooording to 
tradition, has stood there since the days when men went as gods and gods 
as men, in that imnemorlal antiquity before the birth of the great Atua 
himself, the oultinre hero. As generation succeeded generation the fare 
was rebuilt as it showed signs of decay but preserving continuity through 
occupation of ths one site and incorporation of parts of the former 
structure* The existing house was erected by Tarotu, a former Ariki, 
(father of Pa Vainunu) abotxt 1900. 

The rebuilding of this house is an event of the greatest 
interest to the whole Island* I give hera a brief hearsay aooouzit* 

People from all the clans assemble in large numbers, and those of sa 
Kafika and sa Fangarere oolleot food and prepare the ovens, idiile sa 
Tafua and sa Taumako do the actual work* The farmer clan hats charge 
of the North end of the house, the latter of the South end, and their 
division lies at the centre post. The fare is of the usual shape, the 
ridge pole being supported on three huge posts* Every timber of euiy 
structural isportanoe in the house has its own special sanctity* The 
ridge-pole - in the present building a trunk of poumuri given from the 
land of Pa Tavl - is usually termed taufufa* For Kafika, however, it 
bears em additional title, Te Fakasiva* Tllhen this is hauled into 
position and settled on the tops of the supporting posts the assembled 
crowd gives a loud shout, expressive of ths safe completion of an onerous 
task* The tops of the posts are slightly hollowed to receive it, but 
the real means of security is ths avma, the elaborate crossed sinrat- 
lashing which is iiie pride of the craftsman. Only a real expeirt is 
competent to achieve such work. The central post is that of the Atua 
i Kafika, and the lashing is termed Te Sumu Nga liatua - ths lashing of 
tbs Elders. It is tapu for any man of Kafika family to make these 
lashings; the work may be doiw only by the family grovp of Rarovi 
or by those who are immediately descended from Sarovi* Thus for the 
present house, the central stsnu was done by Pae Ava Kofe and Pa Vangatau, 
brothers of Tauraidco olan, whose mother was from Rarovi family* The 
lashing of ibe post at the South end of the building is termed Te Siam 
Hga Ravenga and it is the function of sa Taumako to see to it* Pa Vangatau 
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and hia brother's son Pa Veterel were responsible for that in the present 
building. The lashing of the post at the Korth end - the post of the 
kava bowl - was the duty of sa Tafuaj and was called "Te Sumu Matawaru” - 
’’The Eight-eyed Lashing". That standing in 1928 was the work of Pa 
Akitunu, an expert, dead at the time of iry visit. The builders are fed 
by the people of Kafika while the work is in progress, and on its conclusion 
are given presents of food and valuables, including bark cloth and pandanus 
mats. 


A curious feature of Kafika which is not found in other 
temples is a short stout post standing beside the supporting pillar at 
the South end of the house. A piece of vine is lashed to them both, 
and holds the koso tapu, the sacred digging stick used in the yam rites. 

This post commemorates the end of the friendship and rivalry of the Atua 
i Kafika and his oon^sanion Te Samoa. After various feats of emulation, 
the Atua began to build or rebuild his teii 5 )le. He went and ottt down a 
poumurl tree for a post, then brought it and left it in charge of Te 
Samoa while he dug the hole. Standing at the bottom he told his friend 
to lower down the tree on top of him and when he did so, sprang up through 
the roots and esoaped, thus proudly domonstrating his agility and bravery. 
The he told Te Samoa to go and dig the hole. The latter did so than in 
his turn called out in emulation to tl^ Atua to 3.et down the tree. Te 

Samoa was hoping to follow his rival’s exaiiplo, and shoot up through the 
gaps in the interlacing roots. The latter, however, foreseeing his 
intention, twirled the trunk round as h® lowered it. Te Samoa was trapped, 
and the tree descended on his head. To his cry for relief the Atua called 

"Sleep then friend! Thy post shall obey thee." Then he filled in the 
hole and erected the house ,> Hence the poot is oalled Te pou te Samoa. 

It was said that the timber now standing was the original poumuri; if 
true it was set in position over 250 years ago. According to one infoxsnsint 
the bones of Te Samoa are disinteriad when the temple is rebuilt laid 
at the base of the post again; it was acknowledged that such was not done 
for the present structure but that the elders maintain such to have been 
the practice. 


When in the course of setting vcp the timbers the first 
rafter is put in position this event also is signalised by a shout from 
the assembled people. The rafter is situated above the tinai Arikl 
(see below) and is oalled "Te Oka o Nga Ariki" - The Rafter of the Chiefs. 

Its n a me is said to refer to the ancestors who lie buried beneath the 
floor. Other rafters have names from various gods of the house. These 
are "Te Oka o Pu ma", "The Rafter of Pu ma"j "Te Oka o Faoau ", The Rafter 
of the Brethren"; "Te Oka o te Atua laei", "The Rafter of the Great Deity", 
i.e. Te Atua i Fangarere. "All the gods are complete all together in the 
house" I was told. 

The tlnai Ariki, mentioned above, is a large mound of ssoid 
oooT^ylng the greater part of the south eastern quarter of the house, ard 
covered with special long mats. Its proportions are is^ressive in the 
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dim light of the house, and the iit^ortanoe due to its size is aooentuated 
by the faot that it is the plaoe towards which the most sacred ritual, 
as that of the raurau Icumete is oriented. It is held to be the seating 
plaoe of Pu ma, or "Nga Ariki**, "the Chiefs'*, as they are called in this 
house when they descend to be present at the ka^va. In ordinary tines 
they are considered to be absent; they are present only for the "Wozk” 
or for other ceremonies. The mound is theirs and as such is sacred. 

Khen it is re-sanded it is believed that if a stone were to fall on 
the heap it would fall "to the realm of the gods" end if a person were 
to stand on it he likewise would oink from sight. "It is termed the 
ocean". This accoimtrfor the precautions presently to be described. 

On one side of the tlnai Arlki near the centre of the house 
stands the Kaufata, a kind of open orate of bamboo about four feet long. 

As a material object in the temple it is held {o be the property of Pu 
ma - though constructed by the Atua i Kafika, according to one informant. 

It has its counterpart, however, in the realm of the gods and this is used 
in times of epidemic by malevolent atua. It is believed that they travel 
with it along the beach paths and snatch the spirits of any mortals they 
encounter therein, putting them into the Kaufata as container, wherein these 
people must die. The passing of this ghostly receptacle Is a time of dread 
for all in the villages, and they cower close in their houses lest their 
souls be reft from them. The wooden structure in the house, according to 
Pa Vainunu, is correctly known as Te Vaka a Eofe (The vessel of bamboo); 
its spiritxial counterpart above is the Kaufata. This latter term, however, 
is oanmonly used for both the material and the immaterial object. The 
vessel itself is a flimsy structure. I was told that when it needs 
repair the Ariki Kafika alone performs the task. No one else may remain 
in the building with him; all the people stay outside while he relashee it. 
To accoBDOdate it during the repair and re-carpeting of the teiiq)le two pegs 
are lashed to rafters on the side of the house, and on these it is suspended. 
The Ariki alone lifts the Kaufata to and from these supports, owing to its 
saoredness. 


On the same side of the house as the tinal Ariki and the 
Katifata - i.e. towards the lake, stands the fare tokl, the adze house, 
constituted by a pair of beams under the eave, on which rest the adzes 
and the "sacred things." 

In the oentrs line of the house but near the rear, or north 
end, stands the tokotu, a staging of a type mentioned already. The 
tokotu of Kafika is said to be of great ago. Originally it was under- 
cut in notches as that of Resiake (Tdiich is a recent replacement) , but 
this section of the tinher has now sunk deeply into the ground. Elderly 
men told ms that Pu te Roma, who lived many generations ago, was famed 
as an expert in the manufacture of tokotu, and constructed most of these 
now existing in the various temples. 
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The presence of these objects, sons ef filiated with gods, 
others with ancestors, most of them sacred, all of great ago or re- 
productions of ancient things, is one of the faotors aooounting for 
the reverence displa 3 red by the Tikopia when they enter this building. 

As in the case of the other sacred houses there is no 
indisoriminate renovation of the building. Different sections "belong” 
to different family gro\;^8, who lay down their mats on the floor and 
replaoe rotten thatoh above. Unlike most of the houses, however, these 
divisions are marked off by rafters, making for more rigid oonpartmente 
than usual. Plan VIII Indioates these spheres of influence as I noted 
them in 1929. The kinship grotjips concerned were those of the chief 
himself (sa Kafika proper) sa Fangarere, Sa Rarovi, sa Porima and sa 
Tavi. Sa Kafika had the south end of the temple, where the chief's 
father and other ancestors wbre buried. This end is known as te inakl 
tapu for this reason. 

The first iay of the ceremonies of Ntikuora marked the virtual 
beginning of those of Kafika, in that the initial piece of thatoh for 
repairing the house was then formally pinned together. The expression 
used was "the leaf is stolen". A man of the clan went out esorly in the 
morning before the land was properly light, cut a single branch of the 
sago palm and returned with it. This was made by the Arlki Kafika 
during the day into a sheet or two of thatoh. The term "stolen" is only 
a figure of speech; the branch was actually taken from the orchard of 
the Arlki himself, and natives were emphatic that there was no idea of 
theft from either the Ariki or the deity in charge of the orchard. Pae 
Sao said, "Not stolen from orchards (in general), stolen from our own 
orchard; a custom it is from formerly." Later the sheet of thatoh 
was saoralisbd by a small kava ceremony made formerly with the fonlkava 
of Nukuora as basis, or nowadays with that from Taumako. About midday 
occurred the investiture of a woman from the family of the chief, her 
duty being to plait the mat for the sacwd adze end "sacred things" of 
Kafika. This piece of ritxml was not elaborate, taking place in the 
dwelling house. 


On the following morning, that is, the concluding day of 
the Nukuora rites, the bulk of the thatoh for the temple of Kafika was 
prepared. This work was termed "the great leaf pinning of Kafika", 
and was treated primarily as an economic task. Neither the Ariki 
Fangarere or the Ariki Kafika son?) led about assisting the worlars. 

In the evening occurred one of those picturesque features 
of the ritual on which the natives themselves love to dwell in narration — 
TS Asunga One, The Scooping of the Sand, It is a frequent practice of the 
Tikopia in re-furbishing the graves of their ancestors to bring a basket 
or two of vdiite coral sand from the beach and epread it on top to give the 
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plao« of burial a neat and cleanly appearanoe. In the case of the 
Kafika teiq>le this has been elevated into a ritual procedure, surrounded 
irith severe t^pu* In the monsoon season a dosen vroniBn, of Kafika or 
married out of that olan, assembled at the time idien the sun was low 
over the western hill orest and proceeded to Potu sa Kafika, irtiere they 
each plaited a small basket from fresh oooonut leaf. They then set 
out when the sun had disappeared behind the hills, going in single file 
along the beach path round the bluff of Fongo-te-Eoro till they reached 
the level esipanse of Name. Arrived at Suakava, the canoe yard of the 
sacred vessel of the Ariki Tafua, they halted and spread out in line 
along the edge of the beach, where the low baixk of coral boulders met 
the sand. Facing up towards the canoe shad they sat doirn in gro\;p8 
of three or four and scooped out several large holes with their hands. 

It is from this that the rite takes its name. The sand taken out was 
used to fill the baskets, mhile this was in progress no one app.roaohed 
them or called out to them nor did they chatter among themselves, save 
to pass the few necessary comnenbs on their work. For a man, in partioular, 
to have interfered with them would have been the gravest breach of religious 
etiquette; 1 he would be certain, according to the natives, to have brought 
on himself death, or at the least severe illness. When the baskets were 
full the women rose all together and walked in. single file up to the canoe 
shed, where they stood for a moment. A man of Kafika olan approached the 
leading girl in the line and silently handed her a large mat, then retired 
without a word. She advanced to the canoe ^ed, laid donn the mat, and 
set her basket upon it, after which the other baskets were passed to her 
along the line and stacked in one by one. This was dons deliberately 
without haste. Another mat was laid on top covering the heap, and the 
toman then withdrew, as they cams, in single file, and walked off the 
canoe ground. Then they sat down in a group and discussed idiere they 
would spend tha night. They could elect to sleep together in a single 
house, or go each to her own dwelling. The decision was specifically 
stated by the men to be taken upon their personal preference. A reasonable 
interpretation seems to be that the traditional privilege of q)ending the 
night together undisturbed emphasises their exclusiveness, increases the 
amount, of public attention given to them, and to some extent allows them 
an assertion of their female group independence. 

In the monsoon season the woman went as described to sooop the 
sand in Namo, and set it in the canoe shed of Suakava; in the season of 
tradO'erinds , the sand was scooped out in Ravanga at Mazvmlniui the canoe court 
of the Ariki Taumako where tha shed of his sacred vessel Te Rurua stood. 


^ I reoeived permission to observe the proceedings only on condition that 
I did not set foot on the oanoe ground and made no attempt to talk with 
the women - conditions idiioh of oourse I kept. 
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Alternation le thus made between Tafua and Taumako olans for the 
prorlslon of material for the Kafika ritual. This is yet another 
instance of the close interrelation maintained between the autonomous 
olans in the religious system. 

The sand thus obtained was no ordinary material. It 
was that of the gods Pu ma, and was used on the following day to 
spread on the tinai ITga Ariki, their sacred mound in Kafika house. 

Kie removal of it was the duty of women alone, since the task was 
under the jurisdiction of the Atua faflne, the Female Deity of the 
clan. She in fact is held to enact the spiritual counterpart of 
the work of the women. Natives explained it thus; 

**£ ngafua e te Atua fafine. Te Atua fafine e au o 
asu te one; ' tera e poi ma nga fafine} e au ko 
nga fafine 1 a tangata, kae au ko ia i a nga atua 
0 asu ko te one. Te atua nga fafine e o ma ko ratou." 

”It is grasped by the Female Deiiy. The Female Deity 
comes to scoop up the sand; that is, goes with the 
women. The women come among the men, vdiile she comes 
among the gods to scoop the sand. The deity of 
the womBn goes together with them.” 

kbre clearly it is meant that the goddess of the women, 
the Female Deity, aooonpanies them on the task and that she dt^lloates 
in the realm of gods on the spiritual plane, what they perform in the 
realm of men, on the earthly plane. As in the case of ’’Plucking the 
Kepa”, the deity "^assists in the work^” though of course remaining 
invisible all the idiile. This antithesis, and yet parallelism, between 
the realm of men (1 a tangata) and that of the gods (i a nga atua) is a 
constantly recurring feature of Tikopla discussion on religious matters. 

Out of respect to their patroness and the sanctity of their 
task the wonen are stjpposed to wear clean new bark cloth skirts for the 
occasion. When I saw the procedure this rule was followed by only one 
or two of the party, the reason being given, ”beoau8e the land is under 
restriction} therefore they gird cobwebby} they are girded with ai^hing 
poor." Mourning for the recent death of relatives was the reason; now 
clothing night savour of a festive spirit alien to that of their grief. 
Bence they girt themselves with their usual garments dirty, frayed and 
ragged like a spider's web from use. 

The association of the scoopixig of the sand with the Female 
Deity is the eaplanation edso of the tapu ingtosed on the pjresenoe or 
interference of men. 
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The next monxlng, at daim, the wonen rose, assembled 
at the oanoe groimd and, taking their baskets of sand, carried them 
round the lake to Uta and set them outside the temple of Kafika, 
mhere they waited till the re>oarpeting. 

^ile some people prepared food for the oven others 
repaired the thatch of the teazle. TIhen this was dcme they left 
the building, and the Arlki Kafika came alone to perform the 
preliminary ritual. (I was allowed to stay with him and watch.) 

First he "bound the post". For this a mat threaded with a length 
of young palm frond was passed in to him throiigh the sacred doorway 
at the northern end of the building. He wrapped the mat round the 
centre post, with a short formula appeeding for efficacy and welfare. 
Then he lifted the Kaufata on to pegs on the, wall, and sat down in 
his usual place. 

lAsanwhlle the crowd outside had been getting rea^y. 

Mats had been collected for the InaVi, and each of the women concerned 
with the sand-digging the previous night had donned a kind of collar 
or ruff by slipping over her head a tom loaf of rau tea. A few of 
them had also a fillet of green leaf round the brow. These were 
their Insignia and protection for the sacred task to come. New 
skirts were also donned for the occasion. The women crawled into 
the house by the door at the south end, led by Nau Kafika, the wife 
of the chief, and squatted under the eaves. With the assistance 
of or» or two men on the other side of the house they removed the 
long mats v^i-ch covered the tlnai arlki and passed them out tinder 
the eaves. A pliasat rib of a coconut leaf stripped of its fronds 
was now passed in and with it the wife of the chief smoothed over 
the top of the motmd. The baskets of sand were then brought and 
the material was scattered on the moiuid with a sprinkling action. 

As this was done the crowd sat silent in the house; the Arikl alone 
murmured: 


"Riakl otou Tinai Arlki 
K1 te one mi Suakava" 

"Scatter your Tinai Arlki 
With the sand from Suakava." 

This was an invocation to the gods Pu m; aoi appeal for their 
approval, (in the trade-wind season the name of Maraniniu was 
substituted for that of Suakava.) The whole operation occupied 
several minubss; it was very tapu and was watdied with great 
interest by all. It was held that in the sprlxJcllng of the sand 
the wife of the (^lef represented the Atua fafine, who was actually 
Mbodled in the mortal woman. "The Female Deity stands after the 
manner of the gods; is not discovered" (i.e. Is invisible). She 
was regarded as preparing the place for the mats of Pu m. 
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in»n ths sand was spread new mats of great length, 
formed by tying ordinary ones together in pairs, were laid over 
the mound, the object being to aroid setting foot upon the saored 
plaoe during the process of re-oarpeting it* The remainder of the 
mats for the rest of the house were brought in by degrees and the 
floor was oonpletely re-oovered on the principles described earlier* 
(see Plan 7III). One mat termed to matua t^psLkau, the prinolpal 
mat, was laid at the foot of the shelf of the saored adse. All the 
women iww retired from the building, followed by the men, and the 
Arlki again remained alone to complete the woxk. (The men tried to 
induce me to go too, but the chief lot me stay.) He removed the 
binding of the central post and laid it at the foot, on the south 
side. This was the mat of Te Atua 1 Kafika. Another mat was 
broi;ght and laid at the north side of the post; this was for Te 
Atua Iasi. The saored digging stick of the yam was sot in position 
at the end of the house, ths Kaufata orate was lifted down to its 
place on the mound of the gods, and the vestments of the ten^le were 
deposited on the tokotu staging. In conclusion the epa, a small 
pandanus leaf mat, was laid on the large coconut leaf mat of the Atua 
Iasi and covered with some Cyoas leaves. This mat lies there always 
as an offering to this deity that he may avert from the land illxiess, 
disease, in particular epidemics, over which he has special control. 
The sacredness of all those objects is the reason why the presence 
of the oomnon people was not desired at this time. 

The practical side of the seasonal "spring-cleaning" and 
repair of the temple was now over, but the consecration of this work 
remained. Ths chief said to me "It is finished", and went to bathe. 
Then he rubbed his chest and amis with aromatic leaves, and sat in 
his house till the oven was ready. After a while he was reminded 
that he had forgotten to re-oaxpet the shelf of the oven-house, Kafika 
Iasi, so did it. Hb laid on the shelf a leaf of the umbrella palm, 
and strewed aromatic leaves on it. This was for Te Atua Flti, to 
whom the shelf was dedicated. A bunch of a small variety of areoa 
nut was also added, for the betel-chewing of the god. 

The oven was now Tinoovered and the food tedoen to the 
temple where ths chief and the men of the clan, a score in all, 
assembled for ths kava. First the chief went with oil and aromatic 
leaves to anoint the central post, 

"I eat your exoremsnt, my saored Chief" he began and 
continued the invocation in ths usual manner. He then renewed the 
cyoas leaves on the epa mat, and laid ths old ones on the adze shelf. 
On retuzning to his seat he rubbed his body end arms with the oiled 
leaves as a prophylactic measure, as did the Ariki Fangarere also. 

The kava was then beg\m, the usual rites, including those of the 
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raxirftu Inmerto, beiiig performed. Since this was the occasion of the 
re-oarpeting of the tenple, howeTer, the fonalcaTa had been prepared 
for the Ariki from his own food supplies. This was carried end 
stood beside the raurau kunate in formal offering to the gods. Such 
ceremonial' items were not omitted, even, idxen as in the present case, 
they practically involved the presentation of food by a man to himself. 
It was held that the gods were looking on, over watchful for their 
offerings. As -the kava was of special iisportance on this day a large 
bimoh of areoa nut was brought, and set up opposite the centre post. 
TIVhlle the food portions were being allotted the Ariki rose and with 
hands clasped in front of him in humility went to the bunch, plucked 
off a nut and laid it at the foot of the post, saying 

"Prepare a. betel wad for yourself" 

He was addressing the Atua i Kafika. 

After the requisite libations had been poured a hearty 
meal was eaten by the crowd. It was now about 4 p.m. 

The single piece of thatch may be remembered, the "sacred 
leaf" which was "stolen" and prepared two days before. Kormally this 
would be Inserted in the roof above the inaki tiqpu. In the monsoon 
season of 1928 however, on my inquiring for it at the end of the day, 
the Ariki suddenly recollected that it had been forgotten and was 
lying out among the trees at the back of the house. This was regarded 
with amusement and not as a serious mishap; the Ariki announced his 
intention of using it for the repair of his own dwelling house. This 
is an instance of how the ceremonial machine does not always work 
smoo-ttily and with automatic precision. Since the functioning of the 
ritual system depends upon men such minor adjustments have frequently 
to be made. (Compare a similar lapse in the yam-planting noted on page 
129.) 


In the trade-wind season the "work" of Kafika finished 
on the day of the re-carpeting. In the monsoon period, however, it 
continued for two more full days, being characterised mainly by* 
extensive food preparation. For the first of these the responsibility 
was assumed according to tradition by the family group of Rarovi; for 
the second the onus lay on the clan of Taumsko. The rites in each 
case were termed the fakaoatea and were analogous to that already 
described in the case of Re slake. The fakaoatea, so called because 

the food is ready about midday, is a kind of finalisation or clinching 
of the ceremony already performed, and the more important the ceremony 
the more numerous the fakaoatea are likely to be, thou^ there is no 
direct .‘dorrelat ion along these lines. 
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A oharaoteristlo feature of the Kafika "work" was the 
obligation of the group whose fekaoatea it was on the worrcm to s^nd 
along a bunch of matxare green bananas, fit for oooking, together afith 
a load of firewood, on the preceding evening. These were brought by 
two men and stood \xp by the wall of the house. The expression is 
Te futi e fakatu - "the banana is stood up," On the first evening 
it is Te fttbi' Hga Matlfare, on the second Te fntl Pa Tanaako; Nga 
Bfcitafare being the honorific title for the family of Rarovi. If 

the head of either of these groups has no bananas ready for the 
appointed day then he obtains them from the orohard of one of his 
relatives; if that fruit should be lacking entirely then breadfruit, 
or even isaro, may be substituted. The Arlkl end his people are 
ignorant of the type of the food that will be sent each evening. 

"We do not know iriiether the banana or whether the breadfruit will be 
brought." The term futi *(banana) is still retained however for the 
food, no matter what may be its xucture; it is the form and not the 
substance of the gift that is important. Bttt on this occasion it 
was a bunch of bananas. Early the i;ext morning while it was still 
dark, the oven was prepared in Kafika Iasi by a oo\:ple of young men, 
relatives of the chief, and the banana was set therein. This 
operation was timed as nearly as possible that the food might be 
cooked about dawn, for the performance of the early moznlng kava. 

The kava was performed about 6 a.m, (by ny reokoning). 
Only the Arlki Kafika, the Arikl Fangarere and foxa* of their young 
relatives were present. The special feature of this rite was the 
"Washing" (fakaranu) of idie temple. The Ariki Kafika laid on the 
palm of his hand a Cordyline leaf, set thereon a water-bottle, with- 
drew the stopper and knelt down. Then he recited a formula calling 
upon the Ariki Fangarere to oonflra the rite he was about to perform, 
that it might bring welfare. Rising, he went with prancing steps 
along the temple. Jerking the bottle freely from side to side, and 
sprinkling the water in all directions. At the end of the building 
he turned, replaced the stopper, walked back to the centre post, knelt 
in obeisance to the Atua i Kafika and hung the bottle at the base of 
the post. This performance was soialogous to that which took place 
dvoring the canoe rites; its object was to seoxire general prosperity. 
The chief described it to me succinctly "Sprinkling of the land to 
live; that man may live; that food may live." He concluded by 
saying "What I have done, friend, very great is its weight," 

The chief then anointed the centre post again, laid a 
dilapidated kie mat as an offeiring before the Atua i Kafika, by the 
centre post, and performed the kava, with the elaborate rites of the 
raurau kumete. 
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This was the day of the fakmoatea of Pa Barorl* uid hla 
"house** prepared a large qxianbity of . food* In aooordanoe with 
Tilcopla oustom the Ariki Kafika ordered a contribution of raw bread- 
fruit to bo sent over to 'ttils nan from the Kafika orchards, thouf^he, 
the chief, was to be the reolpient of the food when cooked. It is 
signif leant that the oontribution was nade at a time vdien the chief 
and Pa Rarovl were privately by no means on the best of terms* Khan 
I asked the chief if he was obliged to do this he replied **It is amde 
at our own wish**; that is, amission of it would have been a breach of 
etiquette, but not of definite obligation* 

After the early morning oeremony described above, the 
Ariki remained in the house and was joined shortly after sunrise by those 
of his elders idio desired to partioipate in the '*WoTk"* Ueanwhlle 
preparations were nade in Rarovi, a eoxiple of hundred yards Inland, for 
the fakaoatea. Khen the food was cooking and it was desired to express 
the necessary ooeonut oream the hibiscus stick from whioh the bark was 
to be stripped was brought to K^ika that the Ariki might touch it* 

If he had been absenb at the time it would have been laid on his seating 
mt for an instant, then withdrawn* This was said to bo a traditional 
practice of unknown origin} and its basic idea to be to secure oontaot 
with the suuau, the efficacy of the ohief* 

HWien the food was finally ready - it consisted of two 
bowls of masi with two baskets of breadfruit and taro - it first had 
the kava performed over it by Pa Rarovi, with prel iminar y libations 
to his own deities* It was then carried to the Kafika, to be 
coremonialised by the Ariki* This was done by the ordinary kava of 
the tenqile including the formula over the stem, and the rites of- the 
raurau kumete, after which the food was shared out among the party* 

The quantity was sufficient for each to have a parcel to oBjcry home 
with him* 


Late in the day, when the sxm was sinking, a doxible 
oeremony was perfomed - '*the evening kava inside the house** and '*the 
evening kava of outside**' The first theoretically was made with 
libations of fresh oooonuts, provided by the donor of the fakaoatea|l 


^ The Ariki Taumako followed the oustom, but Pa Rarovi in reoent years 
had oeased to provide this gift of oooonuts, vdiidh was a oause of 
offence against him in the mind of the Ariki* He had beooms *tired'* 
Lapses of this kind sometimes occur, more especially in minor details 
of oeiemondal, since individual sense of obligation of ths suooessive 
office-holders nay vary greatly* On the other hand, a praotlce vdiioh 
has long fallen into disuetude nay be revived by an unusually energetic 
nan, either from devotional interest or from the desire to attract 
public attention* Such differences cumulatively help to aooovmt for 
the slow change in ritual whioh most take plaoe through the generations* 
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for the second, which took place in the open grass plot between the 
houses, the kava bowl was prepared. In each case the food portions 
were provided from household food baskets the contents of idiich then 
served as the evening repast for the group. Each of the chiefs and 
assenjbled elders had his own separate food basket in front of him for 
the ceremony; such was the custom, (The following day, in addition 
to the coconuts, a couple of bastets of food were sent in by the 
Ariki Taumako, These were termed te vai, (the water), or te inu 
(the drink), and were greatly appreciated.) In the evening the 
banana bunch for the next day was brought end stood up against the 
wall of the house,. 

The following morning saw a repetition of the ceremonies 
of the preceding dawn. This was the fedcaoatea of Pa Taxu^o, which 
meant that this clan under •their chief were busily engaged in preparing 
the food. This was a busy time for Kafika also. According to the 
modem sequence of events Taumako is re-carpeted on the same day as 
Nukuora, and its fonakava, which is presented to the Ariki Kafika, is 
a huge mass of food of the type already described in Ch, III as Te 
Ara o Pu. It is in fact the second of the presentations to be made. 
Ordinary fonakava and fakaoatea are not reciprocated, bxit custom 
requires that the ara be repaid in kind. On the day of the fakaoatea 
of Taumako, therefore, the people of Kafika took the opportunity to 
make their return gift. As both the ara and its reciprocal have 
already been dealt with in full in Chapter III this reference will 
suffice here. The remainder of the day’s rites followed the form 
of those of the preceding day. In the evening the "banana" of sa 
Kafika was set up against the wall of the toii5)lo. The next morning 
the o'^n was again prepared in darkness end the kava made at dawn, 
but this time it marked the end of the "Work" of Kafika. Then came 
the Freeing of the Land, to bo described in the next Chapter. 

One feature of the Kafika rites was that the chief and 
a few of his men followers spent the greater part of each day in the 
building, going out only for a short time to bathe. Hour after hour 
they oat, talking, smoking and chewing betel, Dxaring the "work" of 
Eesiake the men were accustomed to sleep in the house at night, and 
to recline during the day time if they chose. This was not the 
practice in Kafika, udiere the men left at night in order to go and 
sleep in their houses. During the day, moreover, it was most strictly 
tapu to lie down at full length in the tenple. Eveiyone sat upright 
either with legs crossed or feet stretched out in front. The prohibition 
of reclining is a greater hardship than one might imagine, since it does 
not allow of short periods of relaxation which relieve the strain of the 
unexq>ported upright position. Even a small post at one’s back is no 
permanent relief. By the end of the second day several of the family 
heads, who were elderly men, began to complain of the ache of their 
"broken backs". If overcome by the desire for rest or sleep one might 
leave the temple at any time and go and lie down in Nukuora or another 
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of the adjaoenb houses, bul; suoh a shirking of obligations would be 
heurdly consistent with the dignity of an elder, so most of them adopted 
a stoic attitude, A touch of humour was giiren on the morning of the 
oonoluding day by one of ths yoimger men who was not of the party in 
residenoe. Ths kava ceremony being over at an early hour, he suggested 
with a grin that the assembly of elders .go baok and finish the day in the 
house. The answer was a very decided negative from the Arikil 

The tapu against lying down in Kafika house was said by the 
Ariki to be of comparatively recent origin, and to have been instituted 
by a Chief of the clan. In former times it was not unooinmon for the 
principal men of the island to harbour murderous thoughts towards one 
another. On a certain occasion, he said, the elder of Rarovi, while 
lying on his mat in the building, kept watching the Ariki Kafika to see 
whether he was awake or asleep, Idiat he might ‘catch him off his guard and 
kill him, thus securing the chleftanship for himself. This unsettled 
the nerves of the Ariki vdio gave orders, in consequence, that when the 
"Work" was performed in the tenple all the people should keep sitting up, 
and this custom has been continued by his successors to the present day. 
This e35>lanation has the air of a rationalisation, but is now believed by 
the natives to be the cause of the tapu. Another custom of the "Work" of 
Kafika temple is to keep a fire going all the time that the pazty is in 
residence there. It was lit eaoh morning as soon as anyone arrived, and 
was kept alight throughout the day, A peculiarity of the fire was that 
it was fed not with wood, bttt with the husks and shells of the coconuts 
used many days ago for the porqporo rite of the yam. When the flesh had 
been extracted from the nuts the remnants were stored in a corner of the 
tenple, by the inland door, for this oooasion. The fire was desojribed as 
"the fire of the yam", bvit the exact nature of its connection with the yam 
rites (apart from the origin of the fuel) was vague, and nothing definite 
was known of its ritual value. It was kindled "for the smoking of the 
house", but no reason could be given for this. 

This account has not covered all the tenple rittials.but since 
some of them take place after the Freeing of the Land it seems more con- 
venient to preseive the chronological order, and describe them in the 
next Chapter. 



Sketoh of the Baurau Eumete 
(about 2 ft. long) 
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CHAPTER 71 


FBESINB THB LARD'. 


It will be remembered that the Initial oeremosy of the 
seasonal Work, the "Throwing of the Firestiok", plunged the whole of 
the island into, a state of ti^ which prevented the people from dancing, 
from shouting loudly, and even from sittizig in groves on the bench in 
the evening for general conversation. This tapu was most intexise 
during the period of the yam ritual, and in faot was said to have its 
foxindation in this. The removal of the t^^ constitubea a restoration 
of freedom, and is narked by* the performance of all those things udiidi 
have been interdicted. Loud shouting, conch-blowing and other penetrating 
noises are indxilged in, people emerge once more from their seclusion, and 
danoing begins among the yoixng folk that very evening. 

The ceremony of "freeing the land" is called "fakatanga o 
fenua", tanga being the term of opposite significance to tsqsu. The 
e^^resslon "Te loare e masofa, e tanga fakalaui", applies to the freeing 
of the soil from restrictions likewise. The "freeing of the land” 
takes place a couple of days before the yam is planted, and after dark 
that same night the bumlng-off of the yeun cultivation is done by the 
womui. 


The morning of the appointed day was one of great excitement. 
From OEirliest dawn the children were awake, and told by their parents that 
to-day the land was free, they ran about through the village between the 
houses, shrieking at the topmost pitch of their voices. When the stm 
got up the din increased as adults, too, showed off their lung power. 

"liful IRfuJ leful" rang along the shore, and was answered by similar 
whoops from the hill slopes roimd the lake, whither people were by this 
time dispersing to their work in the cultivations. Mingled with the 
hl^ pitched notes of the voices was a dull hollow boom, caused by beating 
the buttiresses of the Tahitieui chestnut tree. This was the pakH of 
tisiber, in contrast to liie htiman forua, both conventional means of 
eaqpression. The noise continued spasmodically for an hour or so, 
after which only an occasional yell was given according to soms person’s 
fancy. 


During this time the Ariki and his attendant elders were 
gathered in Kafika temple where they performed the final kava of the 
building Just after sunrise. After this was over they sat and talked, 
discussing chiefly the fishing of the previous night, since fish were 
a necessary part of the fakatanga offerings. If the sea had been too 
roTigh for the canoes to go out, then nets would have been set in the 
lake. Aotwlly, however, in this case a breakdown in the organisation 



ooourred. It was the diiby of the family of the Ariki, who were 
liwing in Tal, to go out the evening before and prooure a oatoh. 

They were feeling elaok, however, and failed to do this* llVhen a 
youth arrived as neeaenger from the head village he waa at once 
aaked for details of the fiahizig* Be replied that two oanoes from 
the village of Taumako had gone out, but none from the Eafika village* 
The Ariki waa very annoyed* "May their fathers eat filthl Exorete 
in their gullets 1 No fish for the fakatanga?" The Ariki Pangarere, 
sitting with him, also ohimed in "Shall the fakatanga be abandoned?" 
Then the Ariki. asked how many fish had been secured by the Taumako 
oanoes and on being told > seven and ten respectively *• began to be 
appeased. For etiquette ensured that the best portion of the oatoh 
would be sent along for the rite. 

The Ariki then gave instruotlonOs to several youths to 
begin the preparations for the more formal celebration of the fakatanga. 
They must retxnrn to Tal, collect a crowd of boys, then break down a 
number of coconut fronds and retxim, whooping as they came, by the 
path round the lake to Uta* On this mission they departed* 

The breaking or o\itting of coconut leaves was a further 
sign that the tapu had been removed - it was a subsidiary element of 
the rittial directly related to the ceremonies of Kafika teazle* '^Vlhen 
the land is tapu not a man shall go and out coconut leaf. Now it is 
fraed for coconut leaf, and we carry coconut leaf hither," the chief 
e3q)lained to me*. Once coconut leaves had been out and laid on the 
roof of the temple the leaf beoame tapu for all the people, a state 
of affairs which lasted for four days. No one might out the leaf 
either wantonly or for utilitarian purposes, even so much as to cover 
the thatoh of his house or to make baskets. For the various meals of 
the ceremony dry baskets only were used; no fresh ones were made* 

This observance was correlated with a belief that to ovct coconut Ibaf 
at this time was to invite one of the dreaded storms which sometimes 
arise in this season and cause considerable damage. The completion 
of the ceremonies of Eafika removed this ban* Hence on the evening 
before, the Ariki said to his family as they were leaving XTta for the 
beach village, "Tou go and sleep, then wake to go o\it in the sea to 
make free the land. We here will sit and wait. If you shall sit, 
and not go out to sea, then let someone come and break hither the 
oooonut leaf and bring it with him to Uta here, that we may know*" 

In other words he gave insti*uotlons that the freedom of the land was 
to be marked by the otrbtlng of coconut fronds, if by nothing else. 

This was the task of the youths already mentioned* 

After an interval of an hoiur or so they, could be heard returning, 
with yells and shrieks and the blowing of rough trumpets made from 
rolls of pandanus leaf* At last they emerged on to the Marae. 

Ttoy were walking in single file, the foraoost carrying oooonut 
leaves out in Tai, the others a fish tied to a stick, or a bread- 
fruit plucked as they came along, and all were shouting vociferously* 
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All were olad in ordinary costume. They ceased their yells, then 
laid down their burdens close to the path which ran across the centre 
of the Marae, ard went to squat down at a distance at the side of the 
temple of Taumako. The Ariki girt with his cincture, came down from 
Kafika went over to where the food had been laid. Squatting down 
he uttered a f-onnula, the announcing (fakmari) of the fish and breadfmit 
to the other dhiiefs. 

"Pa Tafua, Pa Taumako, Pa Pangarere 
Totou kati^ure na 
Fakaeaoeao mai kl te fenua e 
fakatanga mai i te ponglpongl." 

"Pa Tafua, Pa Taumako. Pa Pangarere 
your assemblage of Elders there 
Covuitenanoe me in the land which 
is fi^ed this morning." 

After thus figuratively appealing to the other chiefs 
for conflarmation of his act in removing the tapu he turned to the food 
and divided it into portions. These were allotted to the principal 
clan deities, dach of whom had a stoim slab in the Mairae at which his 
special offering was deposited on this and similar occasions. There 
were five portions, of which the first, with the cooontzt leaves, was 
carried by an assistant and placed at Uua faltoka, in front of the 
sabred house Rsirofiroki.l This was for the Atua Iasi of Pangarere. 
"There is your share, Putl o te ksre" murmured the Ariki as he handed 
it to the attendant, calling upon his own name for the deity. The 
next was sot for Pu ma, and the others for Eaki to ua, Sakura and Na- 
Anuta (gods of the island of Anuta, seventy miles away) each with a 
similar utterance. All the clazis were thus enhraced in the rite. 
Sometimes the Pemale Deity is also included in the division of 
offerings under the name of Rua nofine. 

"Conveyed that they may look at it," was the e3ipression 
\i8ed for these offerings. They were made that the various deities, 
each seeing his portion placed by his stone, might be satisfied that 
they were not forgotten tdien the land once more reverted to its 
mundane state. 


1 


A description of Marae and its ritual features will be given in 
Volume II. 
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Ifhsn this hm finishsd the Arlki rose, oolleoted the 
sticks with whidi the fish and breadfruit had been carried and walked 
down the path towards the groi^ of youths* These stood and as 
the Ariki looked xneaningly at them they gave a single united shout* 
They then, dispersed and went to their own houses. This marked the 
carrying of the fakatanga from the shore inland to Uta, the sacred 
district, the heart of the island. The land was now completely free 
from its special tapu. 

The food offerings were carried to the houses of the 
respective Ariki who were in residence in Utai if they had not been, 
then to the house of the Ar^i Kafika alone, for oonsusption. Food 
had been cooking in the oven meanwhile, and was now taken. out for the 
performance of the kava* This was a minor ceremony with libation of 
the usual type. "The Work is finished" said'the Ariki, at its 
completion. 


This de-sacralising ritual was performed in the monsoon 
season only; in the trade-wind it was omitted by custom, and the aotvial 
planting of the yam marked the freeing of the land* The reason, it 
was alleged, was that in the monsoon alone was there danger of high 
winds and storms. But there was some inconsistency in the statements 
of natives in the matter of the duration of this tapu. The basis of 
the whole period of restriction from the Throwing of the Pirestiok to 
the Freeing of the Land lies in the deference paid to the sacred yam. 
This is made clear by a body of explicit statements as well as by the 
behaviour of the people. Thus: 

"The origin of things that are done, the yam only* 

Works of the tonga, originate in the yam, works of 
the raki, originate in the yam. Originate in him, 
because he is ihe chief who is superior." 

In other words, the ceremonial cycles of both seasons, 
(including their ti^) have their foundation in the yam, that is in 
Te Atua i Kafika, its controller, who is the supreme chief and deity 
of the island* 


In enlarging upon this point it was said that while the 
yam is above grovmd the land is tapu; it is only when it has been 
planted and buried out of sight that restrictions are abolished* Thus 
the ariki will then say "Go and make dances; the yam has been planted; 
has become lost down below*" People are then at liberty to dance, 
sing and play as they please. In this the ceremonies of the rsddL 
and of the tonga do not quite agree* In the latter the disappearance 
of the yam beneath the soil coincides, as in native theory it should, 
with the removal of restrictions. In the raki, however, it follows 
the "freeing of the land" with an interval of a full day between, so 
that actually the license of noise is regained before the yam is 
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planted* This lack of ooinoldenoe between theory and practice was 
not satisfactorily explained by the natives, who wore content to 
follow traditional inodes of thought and' action without analysing 
carefully the relations between them* 

The day of the "Freeing of the Land" saw the continuance 
of ths ceremonies of the sacred houses, a number in Tai being renovated 
and woarpeted on this occasion, including Raniniu, an important house 
of the Ariki Taumako, and Notoa, the dwelling of Pae Sao. The next 
day others in the beach villages were celebrated, including Vangatau 
and 7etex«i, both under the control of the Ariki Taumako, who v/ent 
upon Invitation and performed the kava thsirein. lleanwhile the Ariki 
Eafika had gone baok to the work of the yam, this day being its 
fakaora* The following morning the yams wex^ planted, and no houses 
were z^>oarpeted on this dc^, because of the tapu. It was believed 
that if the prohibition were disregarded a storm would burst, unroof 
the offending house, and others also* Such a consequence, it was 
said, had actually hippeued in former times. The next day was the 
aoani to which oonpleted the activities in coxmeotion with the yam 
and freed the Ariki Eafika from restriction. New he could go abroad 
freely once again and dwell onoe more in house by the shore, 

RB-CARPBTING OF IttPUSANGA 

The day following the chief attended the re-carpeting 
of Uapusanga, the last of the tenples to be celebrated in the monsoon 
season* The ceremonies ocotpied but the single day* A feature of 
note in Ifeipusanga - as also in Raniniu - was the kara, a fringe made 
from Cordyline leaf split and Joined, similar to that described for 
Ihxkuora, but much larger, the kara of Mapusanga being six feet long 
with a fringe eighteen inches deep* Its preparation was a formal 
matter* Two woman, young and unmarried, went in the morning to 
Bakisu, the plain at the south end of the island, and brought baok a 
load of yellowed leaves. They then sat down on the Tuaumu side of 
the house and split them, finally plaiting them together in the 
requisite form* This work lasted several hours, and during it 
no one might speak to them. The men, who were engaged in preparing 
food, sat in the house and talked amoxjg themselves, but ignored ths. 
women, who went quietly on with their work* Children who Intruded 
were chased out again with the remark that the kara was being made; 

"It la tapu," 


The kara of Mapusanga was said by Pa Taralraki, inmediate 
owner of ths temple, to be that of Pu ma. That of Raniniu, where the 
sane procedure obtains was said, by ths Ariki Eafika, to belong to Pu 
Veterei, a former ArUci Taumako* After his deatdi, it was said, he 
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iront to reslda in Haruin»a« a land benaath tho aaa, and from thero 
returned with a beiry of atoa to be represented In Santniu. Henoe 
the oordylina frlJtge In that house is termed "Te kara sa VgaruiBsa.** 

But aooordlag to Pa Motuata, of Taumako, there are two fringes in 
Sariniu. One belongs to Pa Raniniu, a still-bom brother of Pu 
Yeterei, idio is buried under a raised mat in the tenplei the other, 
of sa Ngarumea, is that of Pu Yeterei. 

Kb part of the ornamenbal furniture of the Mapusanga 
a spear was huzig up along one of the side beams. It was an anoient 
weapon of different shape from those of Tikopia, with spikes olose- 
set behind the head and a muoh lighter and thinner shaft. It was 
said that formerly long spines of bone were set at the end of its 
wooden barbs, in whioh case it would be very similar to a typical 
weapon of the Western Solomons. HowoTer, tradition relates that 
this spear was one of a group of seven which cane ashore in oonpany 
with a woman from Kanumaaaga, a land to the north. Her oanoe was 
lost at sea, and she drifted to land. One of the spears was in 
Yaisakirl, one in Resiake, one in Rangateatua, the dwelling of the 
Ariki Fangarere, and one in Mapusanga, while tho others, formerly 
hung in Tafua and affiliated houses, had perished. (It is interesting 
to note the manner in whioh these weapons have been absorbed into the 
Tikopia religious oystem, being taken over by the various chiefs and 
made to serve As embodiments of their respective gods.) 

When the oven had been covered with its mass of food 
the replaoement of the mats of the house took plaoe. At the same 
tlnis the spear was taken down and, with a saored shell trunpet, was 
washed in the sea. The bhell was then blown a number of times on 
the way up from the beach and also outside the eaves of the house, 
thus giving the signal that the food was cooking. Both these saored 
objects were then deposited on a mat in the house. Later, idien the 
oven was uncovered, a messenger went over to Hta to summon the Ariki 
Eafika. All preparations were made for him, the fonakava aM other 
food baskets were placed before his seat, and a man sat behind the 
kava bowl. The chief entered, seated himself for a moment, then 
went and hxmg vp the spear and the shell trumpet. He then lifted 
down the kara, which had been folded in a mat, and rolling it up 
tightly, poured a few drops of oil in it. Rubbing the fringe round 
in his hands to Inpregnate it thoroughly he tossed it on a mat, then, 
after putting on a necklet of Cordyline leaf, he tied the new kara 
in plaoe of the old ones hanging from the roof. A couple of smaller 
fringes were spread out on a mat near the rear end of the house by Pa 
Rarovi, after which both men rubbed their bodies and arms with oiled 
aromatic leaves. These subsidiary fringes were, one for a farmer 
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Arikl Kafika who was lost at sea, and the other for Pu Veterei, the 
Ariki faxxmalQ} mentioned above. 


This ooiiq>leted the decoration of the house, and the 
kava ritual followed. This was the same as performed for the 
Kafika temples in Uta, save that a final libation was poured to Te 
Atua i te ava, Tupua fiti, the adze deity of Fangaireire, who was- 
invoked only in the kava of Tai. A meal concluded the events of 
the day* after which the fonakava was carried to Uta by canoe and 
left at the house of the Ariki Kafika. It may be noted that the 
closeness of the kinship between the people of Mapusanga "house” 
and the chief - they are all "the one family" - did not release 
them from the obligation of making the rttual basked of food and 
preserting it to the chief. Since he was the suzerain of the 
temple and they were its* immediate owners, they oon^lied with 'tiie 
general custom of the fonakava.. 

In the evening, a formal announcement was sent by the 
Ariki Kafika to each of his fellow chiefs, sxuimoning them to attezid 
the followiz^g morning at Barokoka, a small open glad in Uta. There 
in former times an annxial proclamation was delivered by the Ariki 
Tafua. This will be discussed in Volume II, Chapter VII. 
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DOOR 



Aj Ariki- 


-usual seat. 


Ariki— stands at centre post. 


Ag Ariki— sits facing ufi ; back to 
back post. 

A^ Ariki — sits before pile of 
coconuts. 

^ Ariki Fangarere. 


K Kava bowl. 


Kava stem. 



N, Coconuts — first position. 

Coconuts — when carried forward as offer- 
ing and kava poured. 

Coconuts from which libations are poured. 

Offering of coconuts near centre post. 

P ^ Prism formed from triple-branched stem — 

toko tu. 

P Erection of bamboo — fakatu. 

P.f Coconut leaf frond new laid by centre post. 
P»^ Old coconut leaf frond. 


House post. 


PLAN IV. KAVA OF THE COCONUT 




Order of Ties & Decorations in Resiake Temple 

1 . Atua I Fangarere. 5. Atua I Sao. 

2. Atua I Kafika. 6 Atua I Te Val. 

3. Atua I Taumako. 7. Late ArikI Taumako. 

4. Pu Ma. 8. Fare FitI, 


PLAN V. PLAN OF RESIAKE FARE— WITH DECORATIONS 




PLAN VI. INAKI MATS IN NUKORA TEMPLE 

1. Mat of Fakaarofatia, “the first chief of Fangarere, the chief whose is the house.” This, in the form 

of two mats tied together at the edges, was provided by Pa Nopu and Pa Fenumera, men of 
importance In the clan. 

2. Mat of the father of the present Arlki Fangarere, provided by the chief’s own family. 

3. Mat of Mourongo, son of a former Ariki Kafika, the ancestor of the family of Vainunu, from whom 

they branched off from Kafika; hence his mat was provided by Pa Vainunu. 

4. Mat of Pa Mapusanga (his personal name being Tariariki), eldest son of a former Ariki Kafika, but 

who did not succeed his father owing to his untimely loss at sea. This mat was provided by Pa 
Tariariki, one of the family which has branched off from this man. 

5. Mat of Te Atua i Sao, who is represented by the rear post, which is specifically that of the guardian 

of the kava bowl. 

6. Mat of the Atua Fafine, the female deity of Kafika. 

7. Mat of Pufinema, female deities who have their basis in the family of Porima. 

8. Mat of Te Atua pourl, who is the principal deity of the elder of Porima. 

9. Mat on which the kava bowl stands. 



PLAN VII. RECARPETING OF TAFUA LASI 


1 . Te Atua I 

2. Tuna. 

3. Kaufirifirl. 

4. Tarlkotu. 


Tafua. 5. Toki Taj Te Kere. 

6. Sa Ruga. 

A. Seat of Arlki. 

K. KavaBowl. 
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PLAN VIII. KAFIKA FARE 


P, Centre Post. 

Pt North Post. 

Pj South Post. 

P 4 Post of te Samoa. 
U. Sacred Doorway. 


T.A. Tinai Arlki Mound. 

F.T. Fare Toki Adze Shelf. 

K. Kaufata Crate. 

T. Tokotu Stage. 

A.K. Usual Seat of Ariki Kafika. 
T.K. Kava Bowl. 


SECTIONS OF FARE MARKED OFF BY RAFTERS. 


1 - 3 : 10 - 12 . 

4-6 

7-9 

13-16 

17- and North end of the House. 


Sa Kafika, Paito Ariki: Immediate kin of the Chief. 
Sa Tavi. 

Sa Porima. 

Sa Fangarere. 

Sa Rarovi. 
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Plate la. 

Throwing Offei 
[The Ariki Tau 







F^iate Ilia. 

Thatch for the Repair of 
Taumako Temple. 


Plate lllb. 

Carrying the Ara o Pu. 

(Note the stones in the path.) 






